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question of the ownership of land has been critically examined. 
Taxes on commerce and industry have also been considered. 
The chapter concludes with a discussion of the items of State 
, expenditure. Epigraphical sources have supplied rich material 
for this chapter. 

Chapter XIII deals with the Injer-Statc Relations both 
in times of peace and war and also discusses in details the 
relations between the suzerain and his feudatories. 

The various chapters of the book isolate the different 
links of the administrative machinery like the king, the 
ministry, the secretariat and discuss their origin and trace their 
development during the different periods. This treatment is 
no doubt very useful and it enables the reader to trace the 
origin and development of the different institutions very 
clearly. It however does not give the picture of the whole 
administrative machinery from age to age. 

This is attempted in the concluding chapter, which first 
gives a survey of the administration from age to age and then 
gives a general estimate of ancient Indian polity and its 
achievements. Lessons suggested by this general survey and 
critical estimate are also stated at the end, so that they may 
be useful to us for the present as well. 

The book is mainly a research work, which documents 
all important statements it makes and seeks to throw fresh light 
on sever, d important and obscure points. The subject matter, 
however, has been presented in a manner calculated to be 
attractive and intelligible to the general reader as well. It is 
therefore hoped that the book will appeal both to the general 
reader and the scholar, as was the case with my books on Erfu- 
cation in Ancient India^ and Position of in Hindu Civilisation. 

The book is supplied with a detailed bibliography in 
Appendix I. Appendix II gives a chronological table of authors, 
kings and dynasties arranged alphabetically with a view to help 
the general reader. Appendix III gives an exhaustive Index. 

I * 

A. S. ALTEKAR 
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PREFACE 


TJicrc are a number of books already in the field, dealing 
with some of the aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, but a com- 
prehensive work, explaining succinctly the Hindu political 
ideas*, theories and ideals and describing the different features 
and aspects of the ancient Indian administration in its 
numerous branches is still a desideratum. The present work 
attempts to supply this need. It may not be inopportune 
to draw the reader’s attention to some of its special features. 
It is based not merely on a study of the different Smriti books 
and Arthasastra works in Sanskrit, which gi^e us the theoretical 
picture, but it also utilises fully all the data bearing on the 
subject available in Vedic and classical literature, Buddhist 
and Jain works, ancient books on history and accounts of 
foreign travellers and historians. Rich material supplied by 
inscriptions has been fully tapped and the discerning critic 
will not be unwilling to concede that no previous work on the 
subject attempts to give such a comprehensive synthesis of the 
divergent data supplied by theoretical and literary works 
on the one hand and by inscriptions and purely historical 
records on the other. The material has been arranged 
chronologically and also province- wise, whenever it was 
possible to do so. In each chapter, attempt has been made 
to trace the development of political theories and institutions 
from as to age, though the material in some cases was not 
quite sufficient to do so. 

The opening chapter gives a survey of the Literature on Polity, 
tries to settle the chronology of the principal works of this 
branch and seeks to account for the relative paucity of books of 
real merit in later times. The next two ch' ers (Chaps. II and 
III) deal with the Origin of the State, describe its different 
Types and takes a stock of the ancient Indian speculations 
about the nature, aims and functions of the State. Wherever 
possible comparison is made with similar theories advocated in 
the West in ancient, medieval and modern times. T^'r question 
as to how far the State of ancient India can l)c called theo- 
cratic has also been discussed at some length. The next 
chapter. Chap. IV, discusses the relationship between the 
State and» the Citizen. How far the foreigners were differen- 
tiated from the citizens, how far the latter formed a homo- 
genout group, how far there existed equality of all before the 
are some of the questions discussed in this chapter. 
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After thus discussing the main political theories in Chaps. 
Il-iy, the book proceeds to describe the structure of the 
administration in ancient India. Chapter V deals with the 
Kingship ; it describes its evolution from prehistoric times, dis- 
cusses when and how far it was elective and when, how, why 
and to what extent divinity began to be associated with it. 
The different checks . upon the king’s powers are enumerated 
and their adequacy is critically examined. 

Chapter VI deals with the Republics in Ancient India. 
Wlien, how and where they came in existence, how far they 
were democratic in the modern sense of the term, what were 
the different types of their constitution, what were the relations 
between the Executive and the Central Assembly, when and 
why the republics declined and disappeared are some of the 
topics dealt with in this chapter. It is hoped that the reader 
will find a good deal of this chapter substantially new. 

Chaptei VII deals with the powers and functions of the 
Central Assembly or Popular Parliament. It shows how this 
institution existed in the Vedic times and gradually disappear- 
ed in the later period, when the state began to become 
more and more extensive. It is shown at the end that the 
Pauras and the Janapadas mentioned in the literature and 
inscriptions of the post-Mauryan period do not denote any 
popular assemblies or parliaments. 

Chapters VIII and IX deal with the machinery of the 
Central Executive. Chapter VIII deals with the evolution of 
the Ministry and the powers it exercised in the administration. 
Chapter IX describes the working of the Secretariat and of 
the various departments of the Central Government. Data 
scattered over a number of Mti works and inscriptions have 
been corelated in order to give a detailed and synthethic account 
which will be found to be substantially new and original. 

Chapters X and XI describe the Provincial, Divisional, 
District, Town and Village Government. Here also the 
evidence of thf, theoretical works is checked and supplemented 
with that of inscriptions scattered over the different provinces. 
As far as possible, an attempt is made to give developments in 
their chronological order; where possible, as in the case of the 
village councils, provincial variations in their constitution 
and functions are also indicated. 

Chapter XII deals with Revenue and Expeil'diture* 
Principles of taxation have been discussed and ^ the various 
aspects 6f the lahd tax haVt beten dxt’enSivtly ctohsidefi'cti. Ttft 
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TRANSLITERATION SCHEME 


The followitig are the main points to be noted in 
scheme of transliteration followed in this work. 
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CHAPTER I 

SOURCES OF ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY 

It would be desirable at the beginning ol our study to 
sr to the main sources available for reconstructing the 
ture of Ancient Indian Polity and Administration. This 
1 enable the reader to understand the difFicultics and limita- 
ti IS under which we have to work while engaged in this task. 

Systematic literature on what we may call the Science 
oi Polity does not go back to a time earlier than c, 500 B. C. 
T is is but natural. Even semi-sccular and semi-religious 
)jects like grammar, etymology and astronomy began to 
' elop independent literature only from about the 8th 
tury B. C. The science of polity, therefore, cannot be 
iccted to have acquired an independent exif.tence much 
are the sixth century B. C. 

Though there was no systematic literature on the political 
mce composed in the earlier period, usually called the Age 
he Vedas and the Brahmanas, there are scattered passages 
:he Vedic literature, which throw considerable light, some- 
es dim, sometimes clear, on the theory and practice of 
ernment in the contemporary times. The material in 
Rigveda is very scanty^, but that in the Atharvaveda is 
ttively more copious ; it however mostly refers to the insti- 
on of the kingship. ^ In the diffcrcia Sariihilas of the 
urveda cind in the Brfihmana literature, we frequently 
le across the description of the coronation ceremony and 
he different sacrifices laid down for the king either at the 
5 of his accession or at some later lime in his career, 
‘se give us valuable glimpses into tin* position ,.of the 
>•, the prestige lie enjoyed, the ta\cs lu' collected and 
entourage that surrounded him.^. There are numerous 

. Particulary noteworthy arc the following 

X. ^191; 173; 166; 124.8; 97.6; 78.1;^ IV. 42; IX. 92.G; VII. 6.5; 
VI.' 28.6; IV. 4.1; III. 43.5; I. 25.10-15; 67.1 ; 85.8; 130.1. 

. The following references are important : — 

JII. 4-5;VI. 88; V. 19; VII. 12; VT. 40.2; XX. 127; IV. 22; 
XIX. 31; VIIL TO. 8-13. 

• The following are important : — 

r. .S'. 3.4-5; 8. g. I.; K. S. XXXI. 10; XV. 4.; 5'. Br,. r. 7. 3. 4.; 
V. 3. I. i; 3. 3. 6-9; 4. 4.7; IX, 3. 4. 5; XIII. I. 9. 8.; 2. 9. 2-5; 
4-4«'*'‘, d. Br.. I. 14; 11.33; Vlll. 10-12; 14; 23; 31; P. Br., 
XIX. 4. 
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SOURCES OF ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY [Chap. 


passages in this literature which discuss the relative position 
and privileges of the different castes, especially the Brahmanas 
and the Kshitriyas, which also are valuable to the student of 
the political institutions. 

From about the 8th century B. C. an age of specialisation 
commenced and the specialists in grammar and etymology, 
prosody and astronomy began to form separate schools and 
compose special manuals for the beginners as well as the 
advanced scholars. • The beginning of a school of politics 
properly so-called, has to be ascribed to this age of specialis- 
ation ; it is however certain that it was somewhat later in 
origin than the above sciences and probably contemporaneous 
with the school of the Dhrama-sastra. The earliest works 
of this school, which unfortunately have all been lost, were 
probably composed in the 6th century B. G. Politics attained 
the status of an independent science in the west a couple 
of centuries later, when Aristotle composed his famous work, 
Politics^ disentangling politics fiom ethics for the first time. 

We are indebted to the Mahdbhdrata and the Arthasdstra 
of Kautilya for an account of the works written and theories 
propounded by the pioneer writers in the field. It is interes- 
ting and important to note that these two works, which 
represent independent traditions and sources, agree with each 
other as far as the names of the early writers arc concerned. 
The Mahdbhdrata account is semi-legendary and semi-histor- 
ical. It states that a huge work on the science of polity 
extending over a lakh of verses was originally composed by 
Brahmadeva, the Creator, when he put an end to the pre- 
vailing anarchy and re-established social order. It was then 
successively abridged by Siva-Visalaksha, Indra, Brihaspati 
and Sukra. Manu, Bharadvaja and Gaurasiras are also men- 
tioned by the epic as other authors on the science o! polity^ 

The names of well known works like the Manusmriti^ the 
Tdjnavalkyasmriti, Pardiarasmriti and Sukranlti show that in 
ancient India authors ofteti preferred to remain incognito and 
attributed their works to divine or semi-divine persons. Wc 
need not therefore suppose that works on polity attributed 
to Brahmadeva, Manu, Siva or Indra existed only in the 
imagination of a Kautilya or the author of the Mahabhaiata. 

This conclusion is supported b^ the data of the Arthasdstra 
of Kautilya, for in numerous places^ it refers to and discusses 

I. XII. 57 and 58. 

' 2. Seepp. 6, 13-17, 27 - 29 » 32 - 3 » 63 , 177, 192, 253, 255.322,328-30. 

375 , 382 of the Arthaidstra, 2nd Edi. by Dr. Shamshastri. 
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the* views of Visalaksha, Indra ( Bahudanta ) Brihaspati, 
6ukra, Manu, Bharadvaja, Gaurasiras, Parasara, and Pisuna^. 
Kahika. Kaunapadanta, Vatavyadhi, Ghotamukha, Katyayna, 
and Charayana are other scholars of the Science - of Polity 
that are referred to in the Arthasastra.^ 

As was the case with the other branches of knowledge, 
there were several schools among the students of the science 
of polity as well ; some of them claimed Manu ( the father 
of the human race ) as their founder, others Brihaspati, the 
teacher of the gods and others still Sukra or Usanas, the rival 
teacher of the Asuras. Some chose to affiliate themselves to 
Brahma, some to Indra and some to Siva. In the beginning 
very probably handbooks for the use of the beginners were 
composed, which were later developed into comprehensive 
works. It is these books, written by human scholars but 
ascribed to super-human authors, which are referred ^ by 
the Mahdbhdrata and the Arthasdstra» 

Unfortunately none of these books have survived to our 
times. It appears that the material contained in some of them 
was incorporated in the Rajadharma section of the Santipar- 
van of the Mahdbhdrata and that the others were superseded 
and thrown into the background by the masterly work of 
Kautilya. Some of them, however, existed down to the gth 
century ; for a verse of Visalaksha has been quoted in the 
Balakrida, a gth century commentary on the Tdjnafalkya'^ 
<^mritiy by Suresvaracharya,*'^ 

The references to the views of these authors made in the 
Arthasdstra, however, enable us to get a fair idea of their 
contents. The science of polity was a new one at thi^ time 
and therefore many of these writer^ seem to have started their 
works with a discussion of its relative importance as compared 
to the Vedas, the philosophy and the economics. One of 
them, named Usanas, went to the extent of advocating the 
extreme view that politics was the only science worth study. 
The polity which these writers were discussing was obviously 
a monarchical one, and they seem to hewe devoted consider- 
able space to the discuision of the training of a prince and 
the qualifications of an iceal ruler. The relative importance 
that he should attach to the difficulties and calamities in 
connection with the treasury, forts and army were also exhaus- 
tively discussed. The constitution and functions of the 

1. Kaiitiliya /hthasdstri, T J). S.; Pt. I, Introduction, p. 6. 

2. Cf. especially the vie v. attributed to at pp. 9, 68, 157 

16 1, 185, 192, 196, k 8 ( Shamsastri’s ed. ). 
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ministry were dercribed at length by most of them and they 
widely differed from each other about the number of the 
n^nisters and their qualifications. Principles of foreign policy 
also were debated upon, Bharadvaja advocating submission 
to the strong when there is no alternative and Visalaksha 
recommending a fight to the finish, even if it meant annihila- 
tion. Vatayyadhi did not subscribe to the theory of Shadgurjya 
but advocated that of Dvaigunaya. Problems connected with 
taxation do not seem to have been discussed by. these writers; 
at any rate the ArLkci^dstra has no quotations from them bearing 
on that topic. The questions of the control over revenue and 
provincial officers were discussed, but the local government 
seems to have been left untouched. On the other hand these 
early works contained important sections dealing with civil 
and criminal law and laid down a scheme of fines and punish- 
ment for theft, robbery, misappropriation, etc.^ Wc would, 
not be far wrong in concluding that the treatises of most of 
these writers were the precursors of the of Kautilya 

but dealing, of course in a much less exhaustive way, only with 
those topics dealt with in its Books I, II, III, IV, VI and VII. 

The Mahdbhdrata is an important source to the student of 
the science of polity. The Santiparvan has an extensive 
section devoted to the Rajctdharma or the duties of the king 
and the government. It discusses the importance of the science 
of politics (Chaps. 63^64) and advocates its own theories about 
the origin of the state and kingship (Chaps. 56, 66, 67). 
The duties and responsibilities of the king are discussed at 
length in several chapters (Chaps. 55-57, 70-1, 76, 94, 96, 120) 
as also those of the different ministers (Chaps. 73, 82, 83, 85, 

1 15, 1 1 8). Taxation is discussed in half a dozen chapters 
(Chaps. 71, 76, 87, 88, 120, 130), but the duties of the 
different officers are not laid down in detail as in book 
II of the ArlhaidAra, Internal administration is briefly 
described only mi one chapter (87). Problems connected with 
the foreign policy and peace and war naturally occupy a 
good deal of space (Chaps. 80, 87, 99, 100-103, ^ ^^^ 0 * 

There is no doubt that the Rajadharma section rcpiesents 
a further advance over the works of the writers mentioned 
in it and in the Arthasdstra ; it is not unlikely that it incorpor- 
ates some of their theories and sections. x 

Apart from the Rajadharma section of the Santiparvan, 
there arc some other chapters in the work where problems of 
government are discussed. Sabhaparvan Chap. 5 gives us a 
very good idea of ihc ideal administration. Adipaivan Chap. 
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i42,contains a justification of Machiavellianism under certain 
girpumstanccs. Sabhaparvan Chap. 32 and Vanaparvan, 
Chaps. 25,32, 33 and 150 contain interesting discussions on 
the emergency policy. 

The next important source is the famous Arthasdstra of 
Kautilya.i It belongs to the same category as the above works, 
but discusses the old topics with a remarkable thoroughness 
referring to the views of the earlier writers and advancing its 
own theories. After discussing in Book I the various problems 
connected with the kingship, it gives an exhaustive picture 
of the civil administration in Book II. The next two books 
deal with the civil, criminal and personal law. The Book V 
deals with the duties and responsibilities of the followers and 
retainers of the king and Book VI describes the nature and 
functions of the seven Prnknth of the State. Then the work 
devotes its last nine chapters to an exhaustive discussion of 
the problems connected with the foreign policy, the circles 
of kings and the policy to be followed in connection with its 
different members, the ways and means by which to establish 
one’s ascendancy among them, the occasions suitable for war 
and peace, the manner in which the warfare was to be carried 
on or discensions were to be sown among the enemies, etc. 

The Arthasastra is more a manual for the administrator 
than a theoretical work on polity discussing the philosophy 
and fundamental principles of administration or of the political 
science. It is mainly concerned with the practical problems 
of government and describes its machh/ ly and functions, 
both in peace and war, with an exhaustiveness not seen in any 
later work, with the possible exception of the Sukraniti. 

There is a great controversy about the date of the 
Arthasdstra, Messrs. Shamasastri, Ganapatishastri, N. N. Law, 
Smith, Fleet and Jayaswal hold that the work proceeds from 
the pen of the famous minister of Chandragupta Maurya, 
while^ Messrs. Winternitz, Jolly, Keith and D. R. Bhandarkar 
hold that the work is a much later one, written in the early 

I. AithasdJra and Dandamii were very' often us>ed as byiionymous terms. 

• • 

Thus Dandin in his Dcdakurndrachmil VllI p. 13 1 describes tlie work 
of Kautilya as Dandaniti, cf I 

The A/iMiAara equates dandanUi 
with Arthasdstra at Ydj. I. 311 & 313, cf 
Stikrantiisdra describes the actual state of affairs, when it states that 
the arthasdstra discussed instruction^. about government along with 
the acquisition of wealth ( IV. 3.36 ). 
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centuries of the Christian era.^ Conclusive evidence sup- 
porting either view is lacking and the question has become com- 
plicated owing to the work being retouched in later times. 
The second school points out that if the book was really written 
by Kautilya, the Mauryan minister, it is strange that it should 
not contain some references to the Mauryan empire and its 
administrative machinery, so well known to us from Greek 
sources. It ignores the boards of town officials, and lays 
down no rules for the care of foreigners, for escorting them to 
the border and looking after their effects if deceased. The 
fact that the views of Kautilya himself are quoted in the 3rd 
person would suggest that the real writer of the work was 
different from him. 

Shamasastri and Jayaswal demur to these conclusions. 
They point out that the colophon of the work distinctly stales 
that it was written by Kautilya, who had rescued the country 
from the Nandas. lb say that the author was not acquainted 
with a wide empire is incorrect, for he states ( at p. 340 ) that 
the sphere of the jurisdiction of an empire extends from the 
Himalayas to the ocean. The aim of the book is to describe 
the machinery of a normal state ; the organization of a big 
empire which was only an occasional phenamenon in Indian 
history is not, therefore, discussed in detail. The Arlhasdstra 
no doubt refers only to the superintendents of the different 
departments ; the boards of five may have been omitted 
because they were mainly non-official in character. It is quite 
a commDn practice among Indian authors to refer to them- 
selves by their own name in the third person singular, rather 
than in the first person plural ; so the references to Kautilya 
in the third person need not necessarily show that he was not 
himself the author of the book. 

The society depicted by Kautilya permits Icviratc and 
remarriages of widows, as also post-puberty marriages and 
divorces ( pp. )• This was the state of affairs in the 

Mauryan age. Scant respect is shown to the Buddhists ( p. 
igg ) and persons are prohibited from becoming recluses 
without providing for their families ( p. 48 ). This would 
indicate that the work was written at a time when Buddhism 
had not yet become strong enough to induce people to leave 

TTlimporlant references arc the following ; Shamasaslri, Introduction 
to the Arthaidstra ; Jayaswal, Hindu Polity , Appendix C ; N. N. 
Law, in Calcutta Review, 19^4 in support of traditional date; Jolly, 
Introduction to the Artha-sdstra; Keith, Sanskrit Literature, pp. 458, 
and Winternitz, Gesch^te der Inder Literature, Vol. Ill, pp. 519. 
ff. (in support of a later date ). 
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thew* families and join the order. The work frequently uses 
l^he vjork yukta in the sense of an official, as is done in the edicts 
of A^oka. In later centuries this term went out of vogue. 

The above facts as well as the colophon of the work 
would suggest that its kernel at any rate belongs to the 
Mauryan age and embodies the views of Kautilya. It was, 
however, retouched here and there in later times. Thus 
the reference to China could not have been in the original 
work as the country was not known by that name in c 300 
B. C. It is probable that passages containing the term 
suranga, derived from the Greek term syrinx, may be later. At 
p. 255 the view of Bharadvaja is placed after that of Kautilya. 
This may be an instance of opposite views being placed side 
by side in an impartial manner. But if it suggests that the 
view of Bharadvaja was to be preferred to that of Kautilya, 
the passage would be a later addition. 

Apart from a few such passages, the work seems to be 
substantially of the Mauryan age and may be taken to embody 
I he views of the great minister of Chandragupta. 

Kautilya was not only a famous statesman but also the 
founder of : school of politics ; hence the great respect in 
which his name and work have been held by the subsequent 
centuries. Even south Indian epigraphs describe skilled admi- 
nistrators and diplomats like king Durvinita ( gth century ) 
and Marasimha ( loth century) of the Gariga dynitsty as 
incarnations of Vishnugupta or Kautilya or as well versed in 
his statecraft. 

The position of the Arthasastra in the realm of the litera- 
ture on politics is analogous to that of Panini’s Ashtadhyafi 
in the field of grammar. Like Panini, Kautilya superseded all 
his predecessors j their works were, therefore, lost in the course 
of time. The excellence of Panini’s work was so great that 
very few among the later grammarians though i it possible to 
supersede the great master. The same apparently was the 
view of the later scholars in. the realm*of the political science.^ 
That seems to be one of the reasons for the relative dearth of 
original works in ihc later history of the science. 

There were also some other reasons for this phenomenon. 
The Smritis written during c. 200 B. C. to 200 A D like 
those of Manu (Chaps. VIHX), Vishnu (Chap. HI) and 
Yajnavalkya (Chap. I, 304-67) took over the discussion of the 

I. Gumi.e<ldipura “plates M. A. R., igia ; Vudlur grant, M. A. 

R, 1042. 
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topics like the duties of tlie king, the functions of tJic differ 
officers, the rules of civil and criminal law and the diffei 
theories concerning the foreign policy. Of course their tn 
ment of these subjects was not as comprehensive or system; 
as that of the Arthaidstra^ but it was quite sufficient for e\ 
day purposes. They possessed the additional advantages 
including a discussion of the rules of varna, dsrama and prd^ 
chitta and thus appeared as more useful manuals to the pu 
than the books on the pure Arihasdsira} 


The Smriti works referred to above deal with the adm 
strative problems in a general way. Their treatment wc 
have been found inadequate and new books would have c< 
into the field, had there been intense activity in the re 
of the political thought. But there was no such activity. ' 
general form of the works in the political science was de 
mined by the Arthasdstra and about a dozen other manual 
similar nature that existed before its time. New' polit 
theories were not adumbrated in later centuries. The sc 
religious and semi-moral outlook of the writers of the t 
was responsible for this. Our writers, for instance, cone 
the principle that the king is the servant of the people 
there is no sin in killing a tyrant. A good many theories 
books would have Come in the field, if the problem of rigii 
had been viewed purely from the secular point of view. W 
are the duties of the king in his capacity as the servan 
the people, wha-t arc the seemar remedies for the people 
the king begins to behave autocratically, under what circu 
tances would people be justified in withholding cillegianc 
the payment of taxes, how public opinion was to make i 
felt, what were the different milder remedies that pe( 
could adopt before they had recourse to rigicide, how v 
they to be made effective in the face of the police and milil 
forces of the king, — these and similar questions would I 
given rise to a number of divergent theories, resulting in a 
literature extending over several centuries. But this c(‘ 
not happen, because our writers looked at the question f 
the religious and moral point of view. The king was to 1 
virtuous ruler devoted heart and soul to the welfare of 
people; if he was not such, then gods will punish him. 


Wc have only one otlier Arthaidstra^ Bdrhaspatya-Arthaidstr 
Sanskrit literature. The book is of a very late date, and has h 
any intrinsic merit as a work on political science. A third 
person has composed it, probably in the 12th century, and asc 
it to Brihaspati, one of the early traditional Vcachers of the scicr 
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subjects had no secular remedies feasible in normal times; gods 
fvere expected to destroy a bad king. Sometimes it is stated 
that he should be killed like a mad dog, but how, by whom, 
and under what circumstances is not explained. Abstruse 
thinking and daring speculation which is characteristic of 
Hindu thought in other departments like philosophy and 
poetics are strangely enough conspicuous by their absence 
in the works on the science of polity. 

Epigraphical evidence shows that there existed consider- 
able divergence in the country in the sphere of taxation 
and local government. New taxes were introduced by the 
different states in the course of time and the local government 
institutions developed on different lines in the various provinces 
of India. New books could have been written discussing these 
•developments. But this did not happen, probably because 
taxation and local government were governed by local tradit- 
ions, which were not usually incorporated in the standard 
works on polity. 

The administrative machinery of the Guptas considerably 
differed from that of the Mauryas; fresh developments took 
ptece in this sphere under Harsha, as also under the rule of the 
early medieval dynasties. Books could have been written 
bearing upon the changes that were taking place in the 
administrative machinery. But this also did not happen. 
Probably the students of the political science felt that these 
were minor changes of details which w^re not sufficiently 
important to warrant the composition of ficsh books. 

It has been suggested that the foreign invasions and alien 
rule during c, 200 B. C to 300 A. D. may have been respon- 
sible for the dearth of the, political literature in the post- 
Kautilya period. This, however, appears improbable; the 
dominions of the Greeks, the Scythians, the Parthians and the 
Kushanas did not extend beyond the Punjab for any appre- 
ciable time. Madhyadeia and Bihar, which were the centre 
of Aryan culture from r. 500 B. G., ramained practically 
unaffected by the foreign conquests. 

To conclude, the sterilityin political literature in the first 
millennium of the Christian era seems to be due to the great 
sway which the classical work of Kautilya continued to have 
over the public mind and the absence of any noteworthy 
development in the sphere of the political thought or govern- 
ment macliineiy. A few manuals, with no particular claim 
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to originality, were of course composed during this period 
and we shall briefly refer to them. 

The great fascination which Kautilya had over his succes- 
sors is well illustrated by Kamandakiya Nltisdra^ composed 
probably in the Gupta age {c. 400 A. D.) This book is nothing 
but a metrical summary of the work of Kautilya. Obviously 
its anonymous writer felt that the best service he could render 
to the students of politics would be to summarise this standard 
work in the popular* Anushtub meter, so that it could be easily 
memorised by the student. The work, however, does not 
at all describe the administrative machinery. The king and 
his courtiers dominate the picture, showing the great import- 
ance that monarchy had acquired by this time. Kautilya’s 
chapter on republican states is omitted, probably because they 
were nd longer in existence. Civil, criminal and personal 
law are completely left out, probably because the Smriti 
writers of this period had specialised in this branch. The 
Nltivdkydmrita is also a colourless summary of earlier political 
thought; it is somewhat interesting as it proceeds from the 
pen of a Jain author, Somadevasuri (e. 960 A. D.) 

The SukrnUi, whose date is rather uncertain, is the next 
work to be considered. It is very important for the student 
of ancient Indian polity. Like other works of the class, it does 
not occupy itself with theoretical discussion of the principles 
of polity or government, but it gives us a more detailed 
and comprehensive picture of the administrative machinery 
than is given by any other work of the post-Kautilyan epoch. 
The polity it describes is of course monarchical, republics 
having disappeared long before the date of the work. Besides 
describing the duties of the king and the functions of his 
ministers and officers, the work discusses foreign policy and 
war at great length. It also describes the administration 
of justice in an exhaustive manner. Incidentally it discusses 
several problems of sociology and social philosophy in a 
comprehensive manner. The work no doubt is written on the 
same lines as the Kamadakiya Nitisdra and Mdradasmriii and 
reproduces their atmosphere, and so may be placed towards 
the end of the 8th century. Some verses of it, however, 
which locate the Yavanas in the northwest, and describe 
in detail guns and gunpowder (IV. 7, 193, ff) may be later 
additions. Some writers have no doubt placed this work in 
the 1 6th century. This, however, is an untenable view, because 
the work is altogether different in spirit and outlook from 
about half a dozen manual? on polity, that were writtep 
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between 1100 and 1600 A. D. The Bdrhaspatya Arthasdstra is 
s small, unimportant and late booklet, doing justice neither 
to .its subject nor to its supposed author. Like some of the 
earlier Smritis, some later Smritis also occasionally deal with 
administration, but their treatment is quite perfunctory.^ 
The Puranas of the Gupta and post-Gupta period also 
deal with State and Government, but disclose no originality of 
thought or treatment.* 

From c. 1000 A. D. originality disappeared from most of 
the branches of Indian learning, and the science of polity was 
no exception. From c. 1000 A. D. to 1700 A. D. a number of 
compendiums were written giving a comprehensive treatment 
of Dharma in its different branches ; rdjaniti or politics also 
formed a section of most cf these works. As important 
works of this class, we may mention Abhilashitdrthachintdmani 
( 1st four chapters ) of Somes vara, Tuktikalpataru of Bhoja 
( c. 1025 A. D. ) Rdjamtikalpataru of Lakshmidhara ( c. 1125 ), 
Rdjanltikdnda of Devana-bhatta ( c. 1300 ), Rdjamtiratndkara 
of Ghandesvara ( r. 1325 A. D. ), Nitimayukha oi Nilakantha 
{c. 1625 A. D.) and Rdjanitiprakdsa of Mitramisra ( c. 1650 A. 
D. ). Most of these works are written from the theological 
rather than from the political point of view. Thus the Rdjaniti^ 
prakdia devotes as many as 100 pages to the description of the 
coronation ceremony. The Nltimayukha gives detailed instruc- 
tions to the king as to how he should cleanse himself, shave 
and bathe, what he should do if there are bad cTreams 
and omens, and what different sdntis he should perform to 
avert different calamities. We have got sections in these 
works dealing with ministers, forts, treasury, foreign policy, 
war, etc., but there is nothing new about them. We usually 
get only a collection of quotations from earlier writers bearing 
upon these and similar topics. The same is the case with a 
few works on polity written in vernaculars at this time. For 
instance, a manual on political science was written in Marathi 
in c, ib8o by Ramachandra Pant Amatya, a minister of 
Shivaji, for the guidance of the latter’s son, but it shows no 
originality of thought. These works, therefore, possess very 
little intrinsic value to the student of the political science. 
Original thinking had come to an end for reasons already 
explained. 

I. See for instance Vriddha-Hdrila-Smritit Chap. VII, Brihafpardsara, 

Chap. X. 

Sec for instance, Chaps. 218-42, Garudapurdna, 108-115, 

MaUya purdna, Chaps. 215-43, Markandeya^ chap. 24. 



CHAPTER II 


ORIGIN AND TYPES OF THE STATE 

Modern works on polity devote considerable space to the 
discussion of the question of the origin of State. No contem- 
porary evidence is available cr is ever likely to be available 
to enlighten us on the point. While we possess ample 
evidence to show how some particular states originated among 
people already accustomed to political life, we have only the 
uncertain light of legends and mythology to visualise the 
circumstances under which men for the first time associated 
themselves into a political organisation. We are, therefore^ 
left more or less to speculate on the problem. The modern 
speculation, however, is largely influenced by the scientific 
method and the theory o. evolution, and seeks to fortify its 
conclusions by such analogies as can be drawn from the known 
condition of societies which are more or less in an uncivilised 
condition at the present time. We should not forget that 
this line of approach was unknown to the ancients, whether 
of the East or of the West. Most institutions were regarded 
in ancient India as due to divine agency or inspiration and 
the State was no exception to this rule. 

We have occasional speculations on the origin of the 
State in the Mahdbhdrata} and the Digghanikdyo^y and though 
these works belong to different centuries and religions, their 
version shows a marked similarity. They both aver that for 
a long time after the creation of Society, there prevailed 
a golden age of harmony and happiness, when people led 
virtuous and peaceful lives on account of thei. innate virtuous 
disposition, though there existed no government to see that the 
laws of nature were respected and followed. Popular 
imagination has dreampt of a golden age in the dim and 
distant past not only in the East but also in the West. Plato’s 
Republic may well be regarded as the idealisation of such a 
Golden Age; the actual state could be only a faint copy of the 
ideal one delineated by him. As late as the i8th century, 
Rousseau held that the era of the Golden Age had disappeared 
many many centuries ago; the utmost that men could do 


1. Sunliparvan, chap, 58. 

2. Vol. Ill, pp. 84-96. 
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toda^ was to try to realise it to some extent in the present 
imperfect society^. 

The MakSbkdrata goes on to narrate that society flourished 
without a king or law court for a long time, but later somehow 
there was a moral degeneration* People fell from rectitude; 
greed, selfishness and cupidity began to sway their mind and 
the earthly paradise which they had been enjoying was soon 
converted into a veritable hell. The law of the jungle began 
to prevail, the strong devoured the weak, as is the order of the 
day among the fish {matsyanydya). Gods then became alarmed 
and decided to remedy the situation, when men went out in 
a deputation to pray for relief. Brahmadeva, the chief god, 
thought over the matter and came to the conclusion that 
human society can survive only if a code of law was framed 
and enforced through the instrumentality of a king. He 
composed a comprehensive code, created an asexual son named 
Virajas, appointed him king and men agreed to obey his 
orders.* This account of the Mahdbhdrata shows that state 
was regarded as a divine institution ; king’s right to govern 
was partly due to his divine creation and partly due to the 
agreement of the subjects to be governed by him in order 
that anarchy may come to an end. We may passingly note 
that the theory of the divine origin of State was widely held 
in Europe under the influence of the Christian dogma, 
especially in the Middle Ages, when the king was regarded 
as the annointed ^representative of god, ruling by "divine 
right. Islam also shared a similar view, for it regarded king 
as the shadow ' of god. 

The version of the Dlghanikdya^ resembles the above 
account to a great extent. Budhists did not believe in God 

I. It is averred by some observers tliat even during the igth century 
there existed some primitive civilisations in the hearts of Africa and 
Australia, which led a happy and harmonious life in spite of the 
absence of any government among them. It is hcAvever not unlikely 
that the observations may have been incomplete and onesided owing 
to the difficulty of language or the shortness of their stay. 

q«rr TTJJT II XII. 58. 12. 

# JTsrr: ^ 11 

^ II II 

tR qTilTf RRW W RTRtf I 

spmt JTcJPTV?! 4 Jr*ft"i ? ^11 

3. Voi. in, pp. 84-6. 
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and SO Brahmdeva as the creator of the first king and code 
docs naturally not figure in it. But we arc told that in the 
dim and distant past, there was a golden age, when men who 
had ethereal and refulgent bodies, lived in virtue and happi- 
ness. Somehow there was a fall from this ideal state; there 
arose anarchy and chaos, and people wondered how to put 
an end to it. Eventually there arose on the scene a person 
named Mahajanasammata (lit. One acceptable to the great 
community), who was born asexually. He was wise, 
virtuous and able, and the public requested him to become 
their king and to put an end to the prevailing chaos. He 
acceded to their request and people then elected him to be 
their king, agreeing to give him a part of their paddy in 
return for his services. 

The belief of the Hindus and the Buddhists that there* 
was a golden age preceding the evolution of government 
clearly shows that they held that Society came into existence 
earlier than Government. This is the correct view ; language 
is first evolved and then grammar is based upon it. 

Narada^ and Brihaspati® also refer to the golden age and 
the state of war which succeeded it, but they do not offer 
any useful observations on the origin of State. 

A survey of the above passages shows that whatever may 
be the state of affairs in the mythical past, Hindu thinkers 
held that State vyas an indispensable institution for the orderly 
existence and progress of society in the world as known to 
us in historic times ; a country without government cancot 
even exist.® They regarded State as a divine institution, 
implying thereby that it is as old as society and owed its 
origin to that social and political instinct which is twin-bora 
with man. 

The MahabhSrata implies that people accepted Virajas as 
king ; the Dignanikaya expressly states that Mahajanasammata 
accepted the people’s request to put an end to anarchy and 
thereupon people elected him to be their king. There is no 
doubt a notion here of government coming into existence as a 
result of some implied contract. Some such idea seems to 
have been also in the mind of the Dharmasutra writers, when 
they aver that the king is a servant of the people charged 

1. I, i-a. 

9. I, I 

3* TTtf ^ I P* 39- ■ 
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with the duty of protection, i6% tax being his wagc^. 
Hindu writers, however, do not further devolop the idea of 
contract, probably because they had realised that it could 
not be fully applicable to the origin of government and 
society. These come into existence out of conditions primarily 
arising from the sociability inherent in human nature. 

It is now generally recognised that the contract theory 
of the origin of government is bad history and worse logic ; it 
can no doubt explain the origin of a particular form of state 
among people who have already developed governmental 
institutions, but it cannot explain how the first agreement 
took place among the members of a community, which was 
still in a state of nature. Contract is possible only in a society 
where mutual rights and obligations are respected, and this 
)s obviously impossible in a society where the law of the 
jungle prevails. 

It would be, however, interesting to compare ancient 
Indian theory of contract with similar theories advanced in 
the west. The theory is rarely referred to by ancient thinkers 
of Greece and Rome ; it is worked out in detail only in the 
post-Reforination period. Hobbes and Locke are its impotr 
tant advocates. 

Like most of the ancient Indian thinkers, Hobbes held 
that there was a state of anarchy in the beginning, the hand 
of each being against all. Tired of this state, people eventually 
agreed to surrender part of their rights to the sovereign. It 
was not however a contract between the sovereign on one 
side and the people on the other. It was merely an agree- 
ment among the people, which imposed no obligations upon 
the sovereign, who however got unlimited and irrevocable 
rights under it. Hindu writers also like Hobbes have presup- 
posed a contract, which eventually put an end to the law 
of the jungle ; but it was not a contract v^hich imposed 
obligations only on the people. The first king got no unlimited 
rights under it ; his powers were restricted by the Code of Law 
prepared byBrahmadeva for him, if not by the terms of the 
contract. 

According to Locke, the state of Nature in the pre-govern- 
ment period was more or less analogous to the Golden Age of 
the Hindu mythology. People as a general rule obeyed the 
laws of reason and nature, and respected one another’s person 

TRT (I 1. * 0 , 6. 
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and property. When hawever occasional breaches of' law 
occurred, each individual could act both as a judge and 
executor of his own decrees, which created certain inconvenie- 
nces. Though the law of Nature was known to all, still owing 
to difference of intelligence and conflicts of interest disputes 
arose as to the method of its enforcement, which gave rise 
to confusion and uncertainty in life. To put an end to it 
people entered into a covenant, surrendered their right to 
enforce the law of Nature and organised a government which 
was also bound by the terms of the original contract. Hindu 
writers vaguely suggest that somehow there was a fall from the 
Golden Age of the primeval period, owing to greed getting the 
upper hand in human nature. How the greed once absent 
from human nature began to warp it they cannot explain, just 
as Locke cannot explain how in a society where the laws of 
reason prevailed, there were occasional breaches of its provi- 
sions and how, when they occurred every party in the transac- 
tion could act both as the judge and the executor. Locke 
makes tbe provisions of the original contract binding on the 
king. Hindu writers seek to regulate his powers by the 
provisions ol the original divine code. 

It will thus be seen that the desire to put an end to anarchy 
and evolve a better type of society and government are stated 
to be the chief grounds for people entering into the original 
contract, that brought government into existence^. Western 
thinkers, however, looked at the problem from a purely 
secular point of view ; it is well-known how the views 
of some of them were unconsciously influenced by people’s 
struggle against autocracy that was then in full swing in 
some countries. They, therefore, are anxious to thrash 
the idea of contract threadbare, initiate fundamental principles 
of political association, define the authority of the sovereign 
and prescribe the conditions under which popular obedience 
would be expected, and discuss whether the trainsfer of power 
by the people to the sovereign is irrevocable or otherwise. 
Ancient Indian writers did not live in an age of rationalism 
like Locke and Rousseau ; they looked at the question from 

I . Rousseau however is an exception in this connection. His state of 
Nature described in the Discourse on Inequality is as happy and Mealistic 
as that of the Krita Yuga of the ancient Hindus, but he differs from 
them in postulating that the political organisation Was introduced 
not as a means of escape from an intolerable condition, but as a 
means of conserving rights that were naturally enjoyed by men in the 
state of Nature. Cocker, Readings in Political Philosopfy, p. ^78, 
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a scmi-rellgious and semi-sociological point of view. They 
have; therefore, neither gone deep into the fundamentals of 
the problem, nor defined precisely the limits of the powers of 
the. state and the people. They observe, for ' instance, that 
people offer obedienc and taxation in return for the protec- 
tion and services they expect from the government. If the 
king’s government fails in its duty, they permit the people 
to remove the king, and even to kill him. But what precisely 
will constitute a breach of the contract on the part of govern- 
ment, and what is the secular constitutional machinery by 
which poeple can enforce the performance of the terms of the 
original contract is nowhere clearly described. The permis- 
sion to remove a tyrant or to kill him no doubt assumes the 
ultimate soven ignty of the people and invests them with 
supreme authority. This remedy, however, is drastic and 

difficult ; it would have been more useful if our authorities 

• 

had recommended a less extreme but more practicable remedy 
in the form of an everyday constitutional check. We should 
not, however, forget that such a remedy has been perfected 
even in the west only in the modern age. 

There arc various other theories advocated about the 
origin of State by modern writers. It is argued that people 
in the distant past willingly entrusted govcrnnjeni powers 
to an individual, either because he was a priest who could 
ensure divine help and favours, or because he was a magician 
who could command rain, or because he was a doctor who 
could care patients. It is suggested that individuals whb thus 
happened to gain ascendancy over the of their contem- 

poraries, managed to retain it by the use of force, which they 
could exercise with case owing to their pre-eminent position, 
already recognised on a large scale. It is quite possible that 
in some primitive socictits, government may have actually 
arisen owing to the operation of the above factors. But as 
far as the Indo-European communities are concerned, the 
institution of the patriarchal joint family Seems to have 
been the germ out of which State was gradually evolved. 
The evidence of the comparative philology shows that even 
when the Aryans were in ihcir , original home, they were 
living in joint families consisting of the grandfather, father, 
uncles, nephews, sons and daughtcrs-in-law. The evidence of 
Homer shows that these joint families were sometimes so big 

1. Words for the uncle, the nephew, the father-in-law the mother-in- 
law and the daugher-in-law are derived from common roots in most 
Indo-European languages. 
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as to include two dr three hundred persons^. The patriarch of 
the joint family wielded very wide powers over its members ; 
he could pledge, sell, amputate and even kill any person under 
his potestas for an offence committed by him. The Roman 
patriarch possessed these powers; some Vedic legends also show 
that the father could blind or sell a guilty son by virtue of 
his patriarchal authority*. The position of the patriarch in 
prehistoric times was more or less like that of a king amongst 
all the Indo-European communities. His jurisdiction increas- 
ed, though perhaps his powers diminished as the joint family 
expanded into a big federation of several natural families, 
springing from a common ancestor, real or imaginary, and 
living in the same village. The senior member of the enior- 
most family in such a village was regarded with great 
reverence by the whole community and used to be entrusted 
with most of the governmental functions to be discharged, no 
doubt, in consultation with other eldci persons of the 
locality. The Rigvedic evidence shows that the Aryan 
society in that early period was divided into families, 
ianmanSi visas and janas^. Janmans seem to have, corres- 
ponded to a village consisting of people claiming a common 
descent, and a number of such villages joined together by a 
bond of kinship seem to have constituted a vii ; its chief 
was known as a vispatu Viias were closely knit together, and 
on the battle fields battalions were often arranged as per 
vU from which they were recruited (/?. K, X, 84, 4) 
Sevetai viias 'made a jana or tribe, which had its own 
janapati or the king. This organisation among the Vedic 
Aryans shows a striking resemblance to the condition prevail- 
ing in Rome in early days. There the smallest unit, gens, 
consisted of a small number of families descended from a 
common ancestor ; a number of these gens constituted a curia 
and ten curiae made a tribe. Vedic jana probably corresponded 
with the tribe, vii with the curia and janman with the gen. 

The available evidence thus shows that as among other 
Indo-Aryan communities, State was evolved in India also in 

X. Priam had fifty sons and twelve daughters; they lived with their parents 
in a common home along with their wives, husbands and children. 

2. /?. P. I. 1 16-16 tells us how ASvins restored the eyesight ofRijraiva, 
who was blinded by his father, exasperated to find that his son had 
permitted his hundred sheep to be devoured by a wolf. 8una.4icpa 
had been sold by his father to save the family from starvation ( 
fir, VII. 15 ). 

3- i”-a6.3. 
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pre-histonc times out of the- institution of the joint family. 
The* patriarch of the family was instinctively revered and 
obeyed ; and social traditions and atmosphere inspired a 
similar respect for, and evoked a similar obedience to the head 
of the village and tribe, who generally acquired the status 
of chiefs and kings. The power of the kings gradually 
became more and more extensive as states became larger 
and larger. 

Types of States 

Let us now see what were the different types of states 
existing in ancient India. Ancient constitutional writers 
hardly discuss this problem. This is probably due to their 
having flourished in an age when monarchy had become the 
prevailing type of State. Had a book on dandanlti been 
written by a citizen of an aristocratic or republican state, we 
may have got some interesting discussion about the nature 
and types of different states like monarchy, aristocracy and 
democracy and their relative merits and defects. But curiously 
enough this does not seem to have happened. 

Our writers again and again revolve round the same type 
ofstatc, viz monarchy; only a few of them passingly refer to the 
Sangha (republican) state. We have shown already how for a 
long time the state was tribal. Apart from the frequent referen- 
ces to vispatis and janapatis the Rigveda (c. 2500 B. C.) 
frequently refers to specific tribes like the Yadus, the Purjis, the 
Anus, the Turvasas, etc. Visvamitra’s prayers arc said to have 
protected the Bharata people^ ; in the Raj.isuya sacrifice, the 
king is announced as the ruler of the Bharatas or the Kuru- 
Panchalas and not as the sovereign of a particular district or 
kingdom. The notion of a rdshira or a territorial state, however, 
was being gradually evolved in the later Vedic period ; we 
find it clearly referred to in the Atharvavedd^. The Taittiriya 
Sarhhitd^ refers to a ritual, a partial performance pf which could 
secure a king over-lordship over his tribe (wi), but not over the 
country (/ifljA/ra). The Brahmana literature frequently refers 
to the emperor as the ruler not over all the tribes but over the 
whole earth bounded by the sea. It is clear that the nation of 
a territorial state was fully established at this time 
(r. looe B. G.). 

i 53. a. 

2. XX. 127. 9-10; XIX. 30. 3-4: in. 4. 2; vi. 98. 2. 

3. II. 3. 3-4. 
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Monarchy was the normal form of the Stale in the Vedic 
period, rdjd (a king), mahdtdja (a great king), simrdi (an 
emperor) are the different terms by which kings were designa- 
ted according to their power and prestige. Some of them 
were also ailed svardjas ?iTid bhojas; what precisely these terms 
indicated, it is difficult to determine. 

In the description of the coronation, the ritual is sometimes 
described as securing rdjya^ svardjya^ bhaujyaj vairdjya; tnahdrdya 
and sdmrdjya to one and the same individual ^ A doubt, 
theref re, naturally arises as to whether these terms really 
denoted different typ' s of states or monarchies. It is, however, 
not unlikely that it is the desire to emphasise the omnipotence 
of the ritual that is responsible for the priest claiming that the 
king who is receiving the holy coronation from him, can 
attain to all the different positions referred to above. This 
conjecture becomes more prob ble when we remember that a 
passage in the Axiareya Brdhmna states that the different types of 
States lik'‘ bhaujya^ vairdjya and samrdjya flourished in 

different provinces of the country.* 

In the later Indian history, we always come across a large 
number of kings, enjoying < iffeicnt degrees of autonomy and 
ruling as feudatories of an emperor [samtdl) It is not unlikely 
that such feudatories existed in the Vedic period as well ; they 
may have been known as bhojas and svardjas and their feudal 
lords 'as samrdfs. The territorial extent of the dominion of 
a samrdt, as compared to that of svardf, cannot be definitely 
determined Most of the states in Vedic period were small; it 
is doubtful whether there was a state big enough to extend 
over a quarter of the Punjab, The dominion of a samrdf was 
perhaps not much bigger than that of an ordinary king. 
Military glory and achievements were probably more respons- 
ible for his higher title than the extent of his dominion. 

States, where the principal executive autho ity was 
vested in two rulers as in ancient Sparta, were not unknown 
in ancient India. One such state existed at Patala in Sindh 
ia Alexander’s days®, where the sovereignty was vested in two 
different kings hailing from different houses. The Arthaidstra 
(VIII. 2) also refers to such a state; probably it used Cp come 
into existence when two brothers or cousins, being claimants tc 

1. A.Br.,VIU,2.6; VIII, 3, 13. 

2. A. Br., VII, 3, 14. 

3. Me Crindle, Alexander's Invasion, p. 296 
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the same state, preferred to rule it jointly instead of dividing 
it into two parts. But just as two swords cannot remain in the 
same scabbard, two kings can hardly rule in barmony, when 
the power of each is unlimited and extends over the same 
kingdom. Such a state must have been often torn by factions 
and parties supporting the power of each ruler; one can, there- 
fore, well understand why the Arthasistra doe^ not approve of 
it^, and why a Jainmunk is advised not to travel through or 
stay in it. To avoid discord, very often the brother or cousin 
rulers of a dvairajya state would divide the kingdom between 
them, as was done in the dvairajya kingdom, created in Vidarbha 

by the Suhgas*. It would appear that though the kingdom 
was divided, the two rulers would hold joint consultations on 
all impor'ant matters. When the two kings were ruling in 
harmony, the state was called a two-king-state {dorajja in 
Prakrit and dvirajaka in Sanskrit); when they were pulling in 
opposite directions, it was called a self-fighting state {yirud- 
dharajia in Prakrit and viruddhardjya in Sanskrit)®. 

The Vcdic literature sometimes refers to kings meeting 
together in an assembly ;* we are also told that that person 
alone can become a king who is permitted to become one by 
other kings®. These passages probbly refer to the existence of 
an- oligarchy, where power was vested in a council of nobles, 
each member of which was entitled to call himself a king 
and had a right to elect the chief of the state, who also was 
called a kmg. We shall see later how this type of the *ate 
“continued to exist down to the 6 th century d. C. in some parts 
of North-Eastern India. 

Side by side with monarchical and oligarchical states, 
there also existed republican governments in ancient India as 
early as the Vedic age. A passage in the Aitareya Brdhmana 
states that the people in the vicinity of the Himalayas like 
the Uttarakurus and the Uttaramadras have a virdt (kingless) 
type of the state and are, therefore, called vi-rdt or kingless. 
When it is remembered how the same passage earlier refers to 

I. I VIII. 2 

12 . Mdlavikagnimitra, 13 . 

Achdranga-Sutray II, 3, i, 10. 

4. ttsipi: 1 R- v., x. 97. 6 

5. # Trsmt ^ 1 

S. JBr.,.IX 3. 5 . 5 



CHAPTER III 

NATURE, AIMS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 

We saw in the last chapter how the state came into 
existence in ancient India and what were the different theories 
advocated about its origin. Let us now see what according 
to the ancient Indians were to be the nature, aims and func- 
tions of the state. 

While discussing the origin of the state in the last chatper, 
we have passingly referred to the conception of ancient Indians 
about the nature of the state. They regarded it as essencially 
a beneficient institution evolved in prehistoric times for the 
better protection of human life and for the better realisation 
of its higher ideals. The idea that it was a necessary evil to 
be tolerat'^d, as there was no other alternative, was not subscri- 
bed to by any ancient Indian thinkers. 

State was no doubt an unwelcome institution to evil-doers, 
but they had no right to expect that their convenience and 
feelings should be respected by society, which they were out 
to disorganise and destroy. 

It is owing to the presence of this anti-social element that 
danda or force becomes the ultimate sanction of government. 
Ancient Indian thinkers do not desire that danda should make 
its’appearanct, every now and then; on the other hand they 
regard that state as an ideal one where its exercise is rendered 
almost unnecessary by the willingness of the people to accept 
the S( heme of a righteous life, determined by the code given 
to humanity by God. 'I his code was binding alike upon the 
people and the king. If the people were to be guilty of its 
breach, they were to be punished by the king. If the latter 
contravened its provisions, he would forfeit his subjects’ allegi- 
ance, who v^ould be at liberty even to kill him if necessary. 
In the ideal>state both the king and the subjects were expected 
to follow the provisions of the Divine Code for peace and 
prosperity both here and in the life to come. 

The historic method being unknown, the evolution of the 
state through various stages is not discussed by ancien{ Indian 
writers. The available evidence however shows that the state 
in the early Vedic period was still tribal. The Yadus, the 
Turvaius and the Bharatas, for instance, who played a pro- 
minent part in the Vedic history, had for a long time no 
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permanent territorial basis for their states ; the latter moved 
along with the peoples of their tribes and had thus only a 
tribal basis. In the later Vedic period, however, the state 
bepame territorial ; we have clear references to the different 
tribes settling down in the different parts of the country, 1 and 
to kings becoming masters both of their people as well as their 
country (rdshtra).^ In the later Vedic period the emperor 
is described as one who rules over the earth bounded by the 
oceans.® The different stages, however, by which the state 
gradually became territorial cannot be clearly visualised 
from the scanty evidence avilable to us at present. 


What are to be the constituents of a territorial state and 
how are they interrelated and held together is the question 
that we have to consider next. 


Vedic literature does not enable us to get any idea of 
what were the contemporary notions about this topic ; we, 
however, begin to get welcome light from r. 4th century B.C., 
when the political thought had become fairly developed. Both 
Kautilya (VI, i) and Manu (IX, 294-7) that the state was 
not a loose assemblage of parts, each having its own interests 
and moving at its own will; it was characterised by an organic 
unity. The king, the ministry, the territory, the resources, the 
forts, the military forces and the allies constitute, according 
to these writers, the seven constituents of the state.^ Later 
writers like Kamandaka (I. 10) and Sukra (I, 122-4) regard 
this as a self-evident truth, and epigraphs also often describe 
how the kingdom acquired by the heroes, whom they eulogise, 
possessed all the seven constituents.® 

Let us now compare these constituents of the ancient 
Indian state with those postulated by modern thinkers. Accord- 
ing to the latter territory, population and central government 
having a juristic personality, a common will and sovereign 
powers, are the main constituents of the state. 

Let us now see how far any of these ednstituents find 
their counterpart in ancient Indian list of the seven constitu- 
ents, given above. 


A. Br,y VII. 3. 14. 2. r. S., II. 3. 3-4. 3. A. Br., VII. 3. 14. 

Some of these seven constituents like the king, the ministers, and 
\igh officials {ratnm)^ forts {purah) and resources [bali) are no doubt 
mentioned in the Vedic literature, but their mutual relationship 
as well as their relation to the state have not been discussed there as 
in later works on the political science. 

E. C, V, Ghannarayapattana, I49 {1183 A. D.). 
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Of the seven constituents, svdmin (king) and amdtyas 
(ministers) constituted the central government, which’ ex- 
ercised the sovereign powers and imparted the centrd 
unity. Rdshtra (territory), durgas (forts) bala (army) sind 
kosha (treasury) constituted the resources of the state. The 
stage of the tribal state had long passed,^ and so territory 
was regarded as an essential element of the state. Forts and 
armed forces were vitally necessary to defend the very existence 
of the state and so are regarded as its essential constituents.^ 
The defence of the country and the proper discharge of the 
constituent and ministrant functions of the state required ample 
resources, and so kosha (treasury) is also regarded as indispen- 
sable to the very existence of the state. The inclusion of its 
allies among the constituents of a state strikes us as rather 
strange. The existence of a state, however, depends, as contem- 
porary history has recently shown in a forcible manner, 
upon its securing a proper balance of power by making suitable 
alliances. A large number of small states existed in the Indian 
sub-continent, and our political thinkers felt that the existence 
of none could be guaranteed for a long time unless a proper 
balance of power was secured by wise alliances. It is a little 
surprising to note that population as such is not mentioned as 
one of the constituents of the state ; that was probably because 
it was realised that it was too evident a truth to be specifically 
mentioned. 

The seven constituents of the state are regarded as the 
limits '(aw^flj) of the body politic by the Indian thinkers. Some 
of them like the king and the ministers may be more prominent 
than others like the forts and the allies.^ Each limb, however, 
though by itself it may look unimportant, is indispensable to 
the body politic, for its functions cannot be efficiently dischar- 
ged by any other.^ The state can exist and function properly 
only if all the limbs of its body politic become mutually 

1 . The Malava state was to the north-east of Multan in c, 325 B. G., in 
the Ajmer-Udaipur tract in c, 200 B.C. and in modern Malwa about 
400 years later. These migrations were however due to political pres- 
sure and were exception and not the rule for the contemporary times. 

2. We must not forget that our writers wrote when aeroplanes and 
atomic bombs did not exist; forts could, down to the 19th century, 
defy mighty armies for a number of months and years. 

3. It cannot be argued that this assumption militates against the^organic 
conception of the state ; for in human body too, some limbs like the 
brain and the eyes arc more important than others like the ears or hands. 

4: H I 

frif «5«T=5ir% n Mam, ix, 297, 
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integrated and cooperate with each other.^ No limb of the 
body politic can strictly be regarded as more inportant than 
ahy other.^ 

It is thus clear that ancient Indian thinkers regarded the 
state as an organic whole. They no’ doubt regarded the 
king and the government as the most important limbs of the 
organism, but others, if less important, were also indispens- 
able for the proper functioning of the body politic. We should 
not also forget to note that the organic conception of the state 
is only partially true. The cells and limbs of an organism 
have no separate existence of their own and cannot function 
independently. Such is obviously not the case with at least 
some of the constituents of the state. Forts and resources can 
exist independently and may be wielded into a new state by 
some groups of its subjects, who may not be able to see eye 
to eye with the old government. 

Our authorities devote considerable space to describe the 
seven constituents of the state referred to above, and the 
excellences and strong points that should be developed in each. 
Of these the forts and the armed forces need not detain us, 
as they are constitutionally unimportant. The king, the 
ministry, the resources and the allies will be discussed in later 
chapters dealing with the kingship (Chap. V) the central 
government (Chap. VII), income and expenditure (Chap. XII) 
and interstate relations (Chap. XIII) respectively. As far as 
the territory is concerned, our authorities point out tifat. the 
prosperity of a state will to a great extc . u depend upon the 
natural resources of its territory and the ease with which it 
can be defended. It must of course be populated by an 
energetic and industrious population, for the character of its 
people determines the destiny of a state more than any other 
fact or consideration. The territorial size of an ideal state is 
not discussed by our authorities. They, however, regarded 
the whole country from the Himalayas to the sea as the proper 
sphere for the activity of the emperor. As far as the smaller 
kingdoms were concerned, there were no natural boundaries 
in India to separate them in most cases ; they were usually 

*• I Kamondaka.lV ,u 

srFT^srf: srirafJT: I 

^T: TnJIH'T?: II Arthaidstra,vi, I. 

f%F^?F^iFi:= 5 ir^ ii ix, 296. 
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smell enough to be well-governed and large enoucrh to be 
self-suflScient. 

Whether an ideal state should consist of people of exclu- 
sively one nationality, having the same race, religion and 
language, or whether it can be a composite political unit of 
people of different nationalities, belonging to different races, 
professing different creeds and speaking different languages is 
‘ a question which has not been discussed by ancient Indian 
thinkers. This need not surprise us, because it did not arise 
at all in the ancient period. It is true that a number of 
foreigners like the Greeks, the Parthians, the Scythians, the 
Kushanas and the Hunas invaded and conquered the country 
and settled down in it as its governors. But they did not remain 
foreign nationals with a different language, religion and 
culture for a long time. Within a generation or two all of 
them used to become completely Indianised^and converted into 
Hinduism or Buddhism. They did not create any problems 
for the Indian states. The latter used to repose implicit 
confidence in the new Indianised subjects,^ who also used to 
entertain no extra-territorial loyalties. 

A state no doubt becomes homogenous if there is unity 
of language, race and religion among its subjects. Ancient 
Indian writers have not emphasised upon this point, because 
there was no necessity whatsoever to do so. Most of the states 
in ancient India did not differ from their neighbours either in 
race or in language or in, religion. Hindus, Buddhists and 
Jains lived in all states peacefully and harmoniously. Sanskrit 
was the international language and Prakrits had not differen- 
tiated from one another to such a degree as to become mutually 
unintelligible. All the foreigners who were coming into the 
country, used to be rapidly Indianised and completely 
absorbed into the Hindu community. Thus the different 
states in ancient India did not at all differ in race, language 
or religion. Most of them had developed into saparate 
entities primsfrily owing to individual ambition, administrative 
convenience or geographical considerations. It did not, there- 
fore, occur to our thinkers that they should emphasise upon 
the advisability of racial, linguistic or religious uniformity in 
the population of a state. 

I . Asoka had appointed a Greek named Tushasbpa as a viceroy over 
the frontier province of Kathiawar, though there was a Greek king- 
dom in Persia and Bactria at that time. The Scythian Rudradaman 
had appointed a Parthian named Suvishakha as his governor over 
the same province in c. 1 50 A. D. even though the Parthians were 
then in power in Persia. 
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The Aims of the State 

* 

^ The Vedic literature does not specifically discuss the aims 
or ideals of the state. Incidental observations- made therein, 
however, enable us to gather that peace, order, security and 
justice were regarded as the fundamental aims of the state. 
The king or the head of the state was to be like god Varuna, 
the upholder of the law and order {dhritavrata) ; he was to 
punish the wicked and help the virtuous. Religion was to be 
promoted, morality was to be encouraged and education was 
to be patronised.^ The state, however, was to secure not only 
the moral but also the material welbeing of its citizens. The 
kingdom of king Parikshit, idealised in the Atharvaveda 
(XX. 1 27) flowed with milk and honey. All-round welfare 
of the public was clearly regarded as the chief aim of the state 
during the Vedic and Upanishadic ages, i, e, down to 
c. 600 B.C. 

When the literature on politics proper began to be deve- 
loped, we find that promotion of dharma^ artha and kdma are 
usually mentioned as the aims of the state. The state was to 
promote dhama^ not by championing any^'particular sect or 
religion, but by fostering a feeling of piety and religiousness, 
by encouraging virtue and morality, by extending help to the 
establishments belonging to all religions and sects, by main- 
taining free hospitals and feeding houses for the poor and the 
decrepits^ and last but not least, by extending patronage to 
literature and sciences. The promotion of artha was. to be 
procured by encouraging trade, industry and agriculture,* by 
developing national resources, by bringing fresh land under 
cultivation, by building dams and canals to make agriculture 
independent of rain, and by encouraging extensive and 
systematic working of mines. The state was to promote karma 
by ensuring peace and order, so that each individual may 
enjoy life undisturbed, and by offering encouragement to fine 
arts like music, dancing, painting, sculpture and architecture 
in order to promote aesthetic culture. The State was thus 
expected to maintain peace and order and promote moral, 
material and aesthetic progress of society. 

The inclusion of the promotion of dharma among the aims 
of the state has given rise to a considerable misunderstanding 

I Cha, i/. V. II. 5- 

^ 11 Mbh, xii, 86, 24, 
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in modern times, which has been to some extent caused by the 
habit of later writers of describing the king as the chamjpion 
of varnas and dsramas. It is contended that varnadharma or ihfc 
caste-system in particular is based upon iniquitous principles ; 
it exhalts the Brahma^ia and confers almost divine honours 
upon him, while it reduces the Sudras and Chandalas almost 
to the position of slaves, deyning them the most elementary 
rights of ordinary citizenship. The Sudras were prevented 
from holding property and were subjected to more heavier 
punishments than those meted out to the Brahmanas for 
idendical offences. The Chandalas were treated worse than 
dogs. When the state became a champion of varnas and 
dhamaSy it became a party to all these iniquities. It enforced 
the iniquitous varndhamadharma at the point of the sword to 
the detriment of the lower classes. It was thus based upon 
social injustice. It confounded dharma with the existing 
iniquitous social order. It idealised the actual instead oY 
trying to actualise the ideal. 

The above criticism is mostly based upon a misunderstand- 
ing of the factors that have promoted the development of the 
Hindu social institutions. Customs and traditions changed 
in ancient India by the silent operation of social approval or 
disapproval, and not by the noisy process of a legislative enact- 
ment or repeal. The state only enforced what had been 
previously approved by the social conscience. When society 
in early period was sanctioning intercaste dinners and 
maTriages, the state had no objection to them. When later on 
it disapproved both these practices, the state did not propose 
to encourage them. In early days widows had no right of 
inheritance ; the property of a person having no heir other 
than a widow escheated to the state. Later on society decided 
to recognise widow as an heir of her descased husband, and 
though this change adversely affected the interests of the 
excheqor, the state cheerfully sanctioned it. The recognition 
of dharma as olie of the duties of the state did not result in the 
apotheosis of the status quo ; every student of Hindu social 
institution will concede that changes were gradually and 
continuously taking place in them. Levirate (niyoga), once 
approved, was later stamped out of existence ; not only the 
proprietary rights of women, but also those of the Sudras were 
being constantly enlarged in spite of the opposition" of the 
earlier writers. 

I. Anjaria, The Nature and Ground of Political Obligation in Hindu 
State, pp. 175-188. 
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It would, therefore, be unfair to attribute the existence 
of certain iniquities in the Hindu social order to dharma 
being considered as one of the aims of the Hindu state. 
The state no doubt claimed to be the champion of varnadha ma, 
but it did not support the Brahmana’s claim to their exemption 
from the taxation and the capital punishment. It is extremely 
doubtful whether many cases had occurred in anciant India 
of the state punishing tne Sudras and Brahmana women for 
presuming to study the Vedas. The prohibition was regarded 
by the society, including the Sudras, as divinely ordained, 
and as there was no material benefit whatsoever to be 
gained by its violation, there was no incentive to break it. 
The number of Brahmanas themselves, who studied the 
Vedas, was microscopically small and provision was made to 
meet the needs of the religiously-minded persons among the 
^udras and Brahmana women by tlirowing open the epics, 
the Gita and the Puranas to them. 

There is no doubt that some iniquities existed in the Hindu 
social order and their number increased in the first millennium 
of the Christian era. But that was due to the narrowmind- 
edness of the Hindu society of that age and not to the state’s 
making dharma as one of its aims. Of course it can be argued 
that the state should have given a lead in the matter by 
encouraging a more liberal policy. We should, however, not 
forget that legislation did not come within the normal activities 
of the state. Recent experience in our country re the Sliarda 
Act also shows that legislation, far in advance of the social 
views on the point, tends to remain dead letter. The state 
was not interested in enforcing caste iniquities ; if any cases 
actually arose, they must have been decided by the caste or 
the village Panchayats, which were purely non-official bodies. 
The state sought to promote dharma by promoting piety and 
religiousness, by extending equal patronage to all sects and 
religions and their establishments and by financing works of 
public utility like tanks, canals, wells, poor houses and hos- 
pitals, and not by becoming an instrument in the hands of the 
church or the priests. 

Was the ancient Indian State Theocratic ? 

It would be convenient here to examine how far the 
ancient Indian state was under the influence of theology and 
to what extent it can be described as theocratic. Under 
theocracy the head of the church Is himself the king, as was 
the case with the early Khalifas in Islam or as is still the case 
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with the Vatican kingdom under the Pope. Or the king may 
be a mere agent or instrument of the church, as was the case 
for some time in Europe during the 8tli and the gth centuries 
A. D. The Pope and the bishops at this time claimed the 
1 ight to punish the king, if he was not ruling according to the 
will of God. Some rulers like Charles the Bold admitted the 
right and even the duty of the prelates to suspend the execu- 
tions of the orders of the state regarded objectionable by them. 
Orders of the Pope were to be regarded as of greater moment 
and validity than those of the Emperor, as they had the 
authority over the soul as well. Of course, the majority of the 
emperors were not disposed to recognise this claim and the 
early medieval European history presents an interesting tussle 
between the Church and the State. 

Faint echoes of a similar conflict between the king and the 
church can be heard in the early Indian literature. Gautama 
Dharmasutra [c. 500 B. C.) claims that the royal authority does 
not touch the priests^ and reminds the king that he can prosper 
only if supported by the latter. If he does not employ a 
qualified Brahmana priest, says the Aitareya Brahmana^ gods 
will not at all accept his oblations.^ At the time of the coro- 
nation, the king three times bows before the Brahmana ; he 
thereby accepts his subordinate position, and as long as he 
does so, he will prosper.^ Rituals were also devised to ensure 
the subordination of the Kshatriyas and the Vai^yas to the' 
Brahmanas.^ In the Rigveda there is a clear passage to show 
that a king, who honoured his chaplain properly, could secure 
an easy mastery over his subjects and a smashing defeat over 
his enemies.^ In Eui ope the popes claimed the right to con- 
firm the election of the emperor made by the nobles ; 
we do not know whether such a right was advanced in 
ancient India. 

The above evidence shows that down to the end of the 
Brahmana period (c. 1000 B. G.) the priests tried to extend 


1. 1 I I. II. 

2. ST # I A, Br, VII, 5, 24. 

3. ^ 

I A. Br VIII. 1. 

4. ^ ^ I A.Br. VIII. 9. 

P. Br. XI, II, I. 

5. trFt 7^5^^ 1 r. v. iv, 50 7 . 9. 
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their sway over the monarch and through him over the state. 
It is but natural that many kings should have opposed this 
•tendency ; the bitter curses that are pronounced against the 
ruler who confiscates the cows i.e. the wealth of the Brahmana^ 
seem to be directed against those monarchs who were opposing 
the effort of the priests to forge a theocratic state, where their 
voice was to reign supreme. Unfortunately we have no detail- 
ed information about any specific and individual cases, as we 
have in the case of early medieval Europe. 

In the course of time, however, the church and the state 
or the Brahmanas and the Kshattriyas made up their quarrel. 
It was realised that the two could prosper only if they coope- 
rated with each other. Each conceded a qualified divinity to 
the other, as both realised that they could prosper only if there 
was a complete harmony between them. It is interesting to 
•note that this view agrees closely with that of Gregory VII, 
who maintained that the kingship and the Popedom were both 
divine, there position being comparable to that of the two eyes 
of the human body. 

The general trend of the evidence of the Brahmanical 
literature is to show that the prince or the state was under the 
leading strings of the Brahmanas or the church. The royal 
chaplain {purohita) knew rituals which could either promote or 
retard the welfare of the king and the state. The aim of the 
government, as shown already, was to promote dharma, and the 
laws which it enforced were regarded as divine in otigin or 
inspiration. Brahmanas or priests not only claimed to be 
above the state but they also put forth the right for exemption 
from taxation and capital punishment. The punishments that 
could be given to them were to be milder than those to be 
.inflicted upon others. 

There is, therefore, a considerable force in the view that 
the ancient Indian state was theocratic to a grgat extent. We 
should, however, note the limits to the theocracy and the 
period during which it was operative. The claims that have 
been put forth on behalf of the Brahmanas in the Brahmanical 
literature are to a great extent exaggerated. They represent 
the wish more than the reality. There is no doubt that the 
influence of the royal chaplain over the king was great during 
the age of the Vedas and the Brahmanas. Its extent, however, 
should not be judged merely by the implications of the passages 


I. il. P.,XII. XIII, 3. 1.25. 
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referred to above. For there are other passages in the BrSh- 
mana literature itself, which give the other side of the pictiTiC. 
A passage in the Taittinya Brdhmana confesses that a king, at 
his sweet will, can lord it over the Brahmanas.^ Another in 
the Aitareya Brdhmana admits that a king can expel the Brah- 
manas at will.^ The Brihaddranyaka Upanishad states that it is 
the Kshattriya or the king who enjoys the highest status in 
society ; the Brahmana sits lower than and next to him.® When 
princess Sarmishtha suspected that Devayani, the daughter of 
the royal chaplain, was assuming an air of superiority, she 
sharply reprimanded her;-‘Enough of presumptuousness. Sitting 
in a humbler place your father goes on flattering my father day 
and night. You arc the daughter of him who begs and 
flatters, I the daughter of him who donates and is praised.’^ 

It would, therefore, be wrong to suppose that even in the 
Vedic period, the king or the state was under the leading 
strings of the Brahmana or the Church. Generally speaking 
the priest was treated with decorum ; the spiritual help offered * 
by his rituals and sacrifices was welcome. But the king was 
far from becoming a mere instrument in the hands of the 
priest ; he could show him his proper place or even expel him, 
if he tended to become presumptuous. Brahmanas no doubt 
claimed a number of priviliges including exemption from taxa- 
tion and the capital punishment, but it will be shown in 
Chap. XII how they existed more in their law books than in 
actual practice. In the course of time, the divinity of the 
king was recognised as will be shown in Chap. V. This, how- 
ever, did not make the king infalliable or even the sole inter- 
preter of the divine will. Laws, though regarded as divine, 
were really based upon social customs and traditions. By 
sanctioning their operation, the state did not become an 
instrument in the hands of the Church or the priests ; it rather 
became the mouthpiece of the social will. 

From about the 4 th century B. C. the influence of theology 
on the state began to decline further. The Vedic sacrifices 

1. JT^T# TTsrr 3 r«T i m, 9, 14. 

2. (?rr|nJT;) srr^Tift 1 vii. 29. 

3. I I, '4, 10. 
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themselves fell into disgrace and disuse, which naturally 
unSermined' the influence of the chaplain. Politics developed 
*into a special science and princes naturally studied it assiduous- 
ly in preference to the Vedic lore or the Upanishadic philo- 
sophy. Positive law began to be differentiated from religious 
rituals and traditional customs ; and the school of politics 
began to aver that the former was more important than the 
latter.^ Hindu polity thus succeeded in emancipating itself 
from the leading strings of theology by the beginning of the 
Christian era. The king was no doubt regarded as the pro- 
tector and enforcer of Dharma, but we have shown already 
how this did not make the state theocratic. His duty was to 
promote piety and religiousness by extending equal patronage 
to all sects and religions and to enforce customary laws 
approved by the social conscience ; he was not to be an agent 
•of a particular religion or sect working to promote its interests 
or seeking to carry out its commands. 

Functions of the State 

Having finished our discussion of the nature and aims of 
the state, let us now consider its functions. 

Modern writers usually divide the functions of the state 
into two categories, constituent and ministrant. Under the 
former class fall those functions of the state which arc abso- 
lutely necessary for the civic organisation of society, viz., 
defence against foreign aggression, protection of person .and 
property, preservation of peace and order and adjudication. 
Under the latter class fall those activities of the state which 
it undertakes to promote the welfare of the people, to increase 
their wealth by a cooperative effort, and to add to their 
amenities of life. Education, sanitation, postal services, trade 
regulations, roads and communications, development of mines 
and forests, care of the poor and invalid, etc. would come 
under the ministrant functions of the state. «. The modern 
tendency of the state is to increase its ministrant functions. 

The available evidence shows that for a long time the state 
in ancient India confined itself only to the constituent functions. 
The Vedic state protected citizens from foreign aggression. 
It also maintained internal order by enforcing respect for the 

' — - ■ ■ -f 
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traditional law. Like Varuna, the celestial king, the V«dic 
monarch was dharmapati^ the protector and enforcer of laWj 
morality and dharma. Even the civil and criminal cases were 
decided by popular bodies {sabhds)^ perhaps presided over by a 
royal officer. 

With the development of the political literature from c. 
4th century B. C., we begin to get greater information about 
the functions of the state. The evidence of the Mahdbhdrata^ 
and the Arthasdstra^ shows that the sphere of the state activity 
was very extensively extended between the Vedic and the 
Mauryan age ; we, however, arc unable to trace the different 
stages of this development owing to the lack of evidence. 

The activity of the state, as envisaged by the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Arthasdstra, relates to all the aspects of human life,— 
social economic and religious. The state was not regarded as a 
necessary evil, whose restraint activities were to be reduced to 
the minimum. Tht laissezfaire theory, which advocates that 
the sphere of the state activity should be reduced to the 
narrowest functions consistent with the preservation of law and 
order, was not at all popular. The activity of the state was 
to embrace the whole of human life, both here and hereafter. 
The state was to offer facilities to religions and sects to develop 
on their own lines and foster and inculcate piety, morality and 
righteousness. It was to improve the social order and to 
encourage learning, education and art by subsidising learned 
academies and extending patronage to scholars and artists. 
It was to establish and maintain rest houses, charity halls and 
hospitals and relieve the distress due to floods, locusts, famines, 
pestilences and earthquakes. It was to see that the population 
is evenly distributed and encourage colonisation of fresh lands. 
It was to enrich the resources of the country by developing 
forests, working mines and constructing dams and canals in 
order to make agriculture independent of rain as far as possible. 
It was to offer active help to trade and industry, but also to 
protect the population against capitalistic selfishness, if 
merchant princes sought to corner the market and raise the 
prices. It was to regulate the vices of the community by 
appointing its own officers to supervise over wine booths, dice- 
halls and prostitutes* 

The well-organised governments in ancient India like 
those under the Mauryas and the Guptas discharged most of 

1. S. Br, V, 3. 3. 6 and 9 

2. Sabhaparvan, Chap. V. 

3. Books II. 
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the above functions. It is, however, possible that the smaller 
states may have confined themselves to a restricted sphere of 
state activities, especially in troubled times. 

The jurisdiction of the state in ancient India thus extended 
over almost all the spheres of life. Did it not interfere with 
individual liberty ? Did it become possible because the very 
conception of liberty was not properly developed^ or because 
people were disposed to accept the state’s claim to omniscience 
or infallibility ? 

State in ancient India was regarded as the centre of 
society and the chief instrument for its welfare, and hence it 
was permitted to have a wide sphere of activity. Individual 
liberty did not appreciably suffer in consequence, primarily 
because the state discharged its multifarious functions not 
exclusively through its own bureaucracy. The market superin- 
tendents and trade officers belonged to the state bureaucracy, 
as also the superintendents of morality, but these worked in 
close cooperation with trade guilds and Brahmana or 
Sramana assemblies, where the voice of the people had the 
upper hand. The state and its officers only tried to harmonise 
the divergent interests after full consultation with the guilds 
and local assemblies, which were more stable institutions than 
the state itself and, therefore, erjoyed very considerable pres- 
tige and confidence. It encouraged education by liberal 
grants to colleges and universities, but never thought of con- 
trolling these institutions by its own Director of Public 
Instruction and his subordinate staff. It made liberal grants 
to Hindu temples and Buddhist monasteries, but never cared 
to dictate the dogmas or tenets that were to be encouraged 
under their auspices. The principle of decentralisation was 
carried to a very great extent and extensive powers were 
delegated to the village PanchdyatSy city councils and trade 
guilds ; and the state carried on its socialistic ,,activities with 
the active cooperation of these popular bodies. There was 
hardly any encroachment on the individual liberty. Ancient 
Indians permitted the state a wide sphere of activity, not 
because they did not value individual liberty, but because they 
felt that state could organise them best by reconciling con- 
flicting •interests, if its bureaucracy worked in closer coopera- 
tion with well-established popular bodies like the trade guilds 
and village councils. ^ 

"~i 7 m&lTthe view of Prof. Anjaria, Nature and Ground qf Political 
Obligation, p. 245* 



CHAPTER IV 
STATE AND CITIZEN 

The question of the relationship between the state and the 
citizen is undoubtedly an important topic. It was discussed 
in ancient times only by very few western political thinkers 
like Aristotle. Since the rise of democracy during the last 
two centuries, modern writers have begun to devote consi- 
derable space to the discussion of the mutual rights and 
responsibilities of the state and the citizen in the different 
spheres of the individual and communal life, enquiring whether 
there is any real conflict between the interests of the two, and 
if so, how it can be resolved. 

Ancient Indian political thinkers have hardly devoted any 
space to the discussion of these problems, and no wonder^ 
While discussing the relations between the state and the citizen 
the political science seeks mainly to define the mutual rights 
of the two parties. Hindu constitutional writers have approa- 
ched the problem from quite a different point of view. They 
usually describe not the rights of the citizens, but the duties 
of the state ; the former are to be inferred from the latter. 
Similarly they discuss the duties of the citizens, from which we 
are to indirectly infer the extent of the control the state could 
exercise over its subjects. In our ancient works, therefore, 
thfrois no systematic discussion of the problem from the point 
of view of the rights of either party. 

European writers, whether of the ancient or the modern 
times, further look at the question Jrom a purely secular and 
constitutional point of view. They separate the civic and 
political life of the citizen from his religious and moral life, 
and define his rights as against the state, which is often assumed 
to be hostile to them. Ancient Hindu writers, on the other 
hand, considered the political duties of the citizen as part of 
his general duties [dharma) and assumed that normally there 
should be no conflict between the state and the citizen, neces- 
sitating a clear-cut definition of the rights and obligations of 
both. The very aim of the state was to promote the all-sided 
progress of the citizens both in this life and the life to come. 
If there is no state, there would prevail the law of the* jungle. 
State is thus indispensable for the progress and happiness of 
the individual, and its main aim is to promote them. What 
is to be done if the state does not discharge its duties properly 
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or the individuals do not carry out their obligations faithfully 
has received but scant attention from our ancient thinkers* 
It ^vas assumed that each party would normally abide by its 
oyiiKdhama or duty. 

The ancient states in the west like those in Greece and 
Rome did not look upon all the inhabitants of the kingdom 
with the same eye. Those who had the right and privilege 
of actively participating in the government of the state and 
in making its laws and regulations were called citizens. They 
were sharply distinguished from the large body of inhabitants 
who were in a servile or semi-servile condition, hardly 
possessing any civic or political rights. Aliens formed another 
class, the members of which did, no doubt, not suffer from 
any disabilities, but nevertheless did not enjoy the privilege 
of participating in the constitutional life of the country. 

The constitutional writers of ancient India have not made 
any differentiation among the residents of the country based 
upon the possession of franchise. We are quite in the dark 
about the details of the political life In the Vedic period. At 
that time popular assemblies (samitis) existed and controlled 
the king’s activity and powers to a great extent.^ It is quite 
possible that not all the inhabitants had the right to become 
the members of the samiti ; only a small section of the popula- 
.tion may have had this right, ai^ it may have constituted 
a privileged class corresponding to the aristocratic order iq the 
modern times or to that of the privileged c'riss in ancient 
Greece. In the republican states, there existed a privileged 
aristocracy which appears to have been the custodian of the 
political rights. But as we have very little evidence to guide 
us, we can hardly say anything about the rights of this pri- 
vileged class and its relation to the state on one side and the 
ordinary inhabitants on the other. 

When the curtain rises to reveal to us the hidtoric period 
from c. 500 B. C., we find the samitis or the Central assemblies 
disappearing from the scene. Our constitutional thinkers, 
therefore, do not divide the inhabitants into two classes, 
citizens who possessed franchise for Central Assemblies and 
others who did not enjoy it. The village councils, town 
committees and district boroughs, however, developed in a 
remarkable manner during this period, and their members are 
frequently referred to. It was, however, the status, experience 


I. See Chap. VII. 
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and seniority which raised individuals to the executive 
committees of these bodies, and not a popular election in the 
modem sense pf the term. In south India we definitely knfiw 
that the members of the village Panchayats were selected by 
lot from among people possessing high moral, literary and 
property qualifications. The villagers, however, had a general 
assembly which is described as puga in the Smriti literature. 
It consisted of all the village elders, variouly described as 
mahatlaras, mahdjanas or pcrumSh in the different parts of the 
country. This was a truly democratic body because all castes 
and professions were represented in it, including even the 
untouchables.^ As there was no distinction between privileged 
and non-privileged classes in the sphere of the local govern- 
ment, it is not referred to by our constitutional writers. 

Distinction between citizens and aliens, which was almost 
universal in the past and is very prominent in modern times, 
has not been made by Hindu writers. This need not surprise 
us. There was a pervading cultural unity among the different 
states in the sub-continent of India, and, therefore, a Gauda 
(Bengali) did not appear as an alien to a Lata (Gujarati) or a 
Kashmirian to a Karnataki. Provincial differences were no 
doubt developing, but they had not yet become- strong enough 
to induce the independent states in the different parts of the 
country to impose the restrictions and disabilities of aliens on 
the inhabitants of adjacent, states. Brahmanas from Maha- 
rashtra received land grants from the rulers of Gujarat • poets 
from Kashmir became court poets in the kingdom of Karnatak • 
and soldiers from the Deccan often enlisted in the armies of 
the rulers of northern India. All this became possible owing 
to the realisation of the cultural unity of the country, inspite 
of its division into separate sovereign states. ^ 

It is, however, interesting to note that no disabilities seem 
to have been imposed even upon foreigners as aliens. A 
Greek was 'serving as the viceroy of an important frontier 
province under Aioka ; a Parthian was serving as a governor 
under the Saka king, Rudradaman I (c. 135 A. D.) and a 
Huna officer was serving in an important post in the adminis- 
tration of king YaSovarman (c. 725 A. D.). Muslims were 
permitted to settle down in Western India by the Rashtrakutas 
and allowed to have their own officers to administer their 
personal law. 


I. See Chap. XI. 
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The non-recognition of the aliens as a separate class was 
due^artly to the catholic spirit of Hinduism and partly to 
ifs confidence of completely absorbing the foreigners in its body 
politic by means of its superior culture. The Greeks, the 
Scythians, the Kushanas and the Hu^as were all absorbed 
into Hinduism, though they first came into the country as 
conquerors. Hindu constitutional writers, therefore, did not 
think it necessary to differentiate between citizens and aliens. 

The right to make the laws, or to elect representatives who 
will make them, is regarded as an important privilege of the 
citizens. This notion, howevei, was not possible in ancient 
India, because laws, if religious, were regarded as revealed, 
and if secular, were believed to be determined by customs and 
traditions. Legislature of the modern type to enact laws it 

the modern sense of the term did not exist. 

• 

In modern times it is regarded as very essential that the 
state should afford equal opportunities to all its citizens. Very 
often, however, these opportunities are equal only in theory 
and rarely in practice. It is, however, contended that in ancient 
India the state failed to discharge this primary duty, because 
the different castes had no other alternative but to follow their 
predetermined professions. There were, therefore, no equal 
opportunities for all. 

This objection is, however, only partially true. The 
duties of the castes and the professions, which they had, to 
follow, were determined not by the state but by social customs 
and traditions. When these were permitting full freedom in 
the choice of professions, as was the case down to c. 100 B. C., 
the state was not pinning down the different castes to certain 
predetermined professions. Even Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
could become teachers of the Vedas. Later on, however, pro- 
fessions became hereditary and the Smritis began to prescribe 
that the members of the different castes should normally 
restrict themselves to their ancestral professions. Smrili rules 
in this respect were based upon actual* practice, and if there 
was an absence of equal opportunities to all, the blame lies not 
on the state, but on the society. It is possible to argue that 
the state should have carried on active propaganda against 
these restrictions, but that was hardly possible in an age which 
believed that they were based upon divine or semi-divine 
sanction. Epigraphical evidence, however, shows that in spite 
of the Smnti rules, there were many cases in actual practice, 
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where individuals did not follow their hereditary professions ; 
it is to the credit of the state that it did not use its powels to 
stop such practices and render individual choice altogcth^ 
impossible. It appears that it was only in the case of tjie 
priestly profession that the prohibition was real and effective. 
No non-B?ahmana was ever permitted to officiate as a priest 
or to teach the Vedas in the post-Upanishadic times ; it is 
not unlikely that the state may have, on rare occasions, 
punished the delinquents in this connection. But it should 
not be forgotten that the privilege to become a priest or a 
Vedic teacher was really a privilege to beg ; the priest’s pro- 
fesson no doubt enjoyed a high status but brought a very low 
and insufficient income. Society further believed that the 
rule which confined this profession to the Brahmana caste was 
divine and its infringement would lead to eternal hell. If the 
state, therefore, became a party to the enforcement cf ihe rule, 
which made priestly duty a monopoly for the Biahmanas, it 
took a step which was acquiesced in by more that 99 per 
cent of the non-Brahmanas themselves. 

Equality of all citizens before the law is one of the funda- 
mental features of a good state according to the modern 
notions. It has to be admitted that it did not exist in ancient 
India. Lighter punishments were recommended to the 
Brahmanas In comparison to the other castes for the same 
cffence. Smritis no doubt say that the sin of a guilty Brahmana 
is greater than that of a Sudra and so his spiritual punishment 
in the other world would be heavier. Our respect for them, 
however, would have become greater, if they had laid down 
a heavier punishment for the Brahmana also in this life, 
proportionate to his higher sin. In fairness, however, it has 
to be admitted that this is too much to expect. Everywhere 
in the world till quite modern times, status determined the 
Punishment of the culprit, if not in theory at least in practice, 
'^nly a nominal punishment was imposed on the citizen in 
ancient Greece and Rome for the murder of a slave. In the 
Anglo-Saxon times the wergeld for the murder of a serf was very 
small, as compared to that prescribed for the murder of a 
freeman or a knight. The legal inequalities in France down 
to the end of the i8th century were very glaring. It is, there- 
fore, rather unreasonable to expect that equality of all before 
the law should have existed in ancient India in the full measure. 
Smritis have further exaggerated the picture to a great extent ; 
we know for instance, that Brahmanas were not in actual 
practice, exempt from the capital punishment, as Smfiti- 
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writers would like us to believe. The Arthaiastra shows that 
they were executed by drowning, if found guilty of treason. 

. The state ensures protection for the person and property 
of the citizens and seeks to promote their all round progress. 
It, therefore, naturally expects the citizens to cooperate with it 
wholeheartedly by obeying its orders and laws. Ancient Indian 
thinkers have naturally emphasised this duty. The state in 
modern times further expects its citizens to fight for it, and 
even to die for it, if necessary. The ancient Indian state 
entertained no such expectation with reference to all its citizens 
in historic times owing to the emergence of the caste system. 
It was the duty of the Kshatriya to fight and protect ; it was 
an indelible stigma for him to run from the battle field to 
save his life. Other castes were to help the state not by fight- 
ing on the battlefield, but .by providing the sinews of war by 
the fruits of their labour, trade and industry. The age did 
not believe in conscription, but in the division of labour. 

Village communities, however, inspired intense local 
patriotism, and scores of cases are on record of people of all 
classes and castes dying in the defence of the village or its 
cattle. Numerous virgals or hero-stones, that are particularly 
common in the Deccan and south India, show that when the 
safety of the village was threatened, people from all castes 
came forward to fight and die for the community ; we some- 
times find even women fighting and dying on such occasjons.^ 

« 

The normal type of government, envisaged by our consti- 
tutional writers, was monarchy. They, therefore, usually 
emphasise upon the duty of the soldier or the citizen to die 
for his king, rather than for his country. The same was the 
case in the west till the emergence of the national state in the 
modern period. 

What may be described as patriotism for tlje state in the 
abstract did not much develop in ancient India for obvious 
reasons.^ The large number of states^ into which the country 
was divided did not usually differ from each other in religion, 
culture and language. For instance, the kingdom of Kail 
(Banares) could hardly be differentiated from that of Ko^ala 

I. /., VI,i63 ; S. I. E. R., igai. No. 73 ; E. C., I. No. 75. 
a. It may be pointed out that the sentiment of national patriotism was 
practically unknown in Europe before the partition of Poland at 
the end of the x8th century. See Laski, Grammar of Politics, 
Chapter VI, 
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(Oudh), or the kingdom of Anga (Bhagalpur) from that of 
Vanga (Bengal). There were hardly any natural boundaries 
dividing the Gahadwal, the Chandella and the Chahamana 
kingdoms of the I2th century. The absence of natural boun- 
daries and the presence of a common homogenous culture did 
not foster any feeling of intense local or state patriotism. Wars 
that were taking place were due more to dynastic jealousies 
or ambitions than to narrow local patriotism. The conqueror 
moreover was expected to enthrone a relation of the defeated 
king and respect the local laws and customs. People in general, 
therefore, apart from the ruling classes and the army, did not 
take keen interest in the fortunes of the wars. From one point 
of view, it may be argued that they lacked patriotism, but from 
another point of view, it may be pointed out that they did 
not develop narrow provincialism. Had the people of the dozen 
states, into which India used to be usually divided, developed 
intense feeling of territorial patriotism, driving them to fly to 
the throats of one another with the intense hatred of deep- 
rooted enmity, the cultural unity, which pervades the country 
at present, would have become impossible. 

For India or Bharatavarsha as a whole Indians did feel a 
great love and patriotism and whenever its religion, culture 
and independence were at stake, they came forward to lay 
down their lives in its defence. No body, who studies the 
opposition offered to Alexander the Great, can deny the 
existence of true patriotism in the Indians of the age. Brah- 
mana philosophers were the leaders of the patriotic movement 
in lower Sindh and were hanged by the score by Alexander 
whose task was becoming more and more arduous on account 
of the partiotic movement, inspired by them.i One of them 
when taken prisoner and condemned to death, was asked just 
before his execution as to why he had incited the people and 
the king to revolt. He boldly replied, ‘Because I wished them 
to live with honour or to die with honour\2 Unfortunately 
we have no authentic account of the opposition offered to the 
Sakas, the Pahlavasand the Kushanas, but such scanty informa- 
tion as we possess shows that the states like those of the Ku^in- 
das, the Yaudheyas and the Malavas continued their resistence 
movement for decades, till they were eventually able to regain 
their independence. Important states in northern' India 

I. Me Grindle, Ancient India, its Invasion by Alexander the Great, 
p. 159-160. 

.2. Ibid p. 314. 
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joined their resources in order to oust the Hunas. When it 
became clear that the Muslim conquest was a serious threat 
to the culture and religion of the country, most of the impor* 
tailt states in northern India made a common cause under 
the impulse of patriotism and offered a united front near 
Peshawar in 1008 A. D. 50,900 Hindus laid down their lives 
in the defence of the Somanatha temple before Mahmud of 
Ghazni could force his entry into it in 1024 A. D. Those who 
thus died for their religion and country no doubt believed 
intensely that Bharatavarsha was so holy a land, that svarga 
and mohsha is possible only by a birth in it and therefore even 
gods desire to be reborn within its territory,* A proverb 
states that the mother and the mother-country are even 
greater than heaven* and the history of the opposition to 
foreign aggression shows that Hindus did act up to it. 

Grounds of Political Obligation 

The citizen is bound to the state by a number of political 
obligations and we shall briefly state the grounds which, 
according to the ancient Indian thinkers, justified their 
imposition. State was regarded as the only agency that 
stood between the citizen and the anarchy ; it was, therefore, 
but meet that he should lend all his support to it and carry out 
the obligations imposed by its rules and regulations. If the 
power and prestige of the state were not there, says Manu 
(VII. 20-24), the strong will fry the weak like fish on the pvan, 
most people will give up their appointed duties, and even dogs 
will begin to lick the oblations intended for gods. Even gods 
discharge their divine functions because they are afraid of the 
punishment that would otherwise be imposed upon them by 
the Supreme Creator. 

The divinity of the king was also regarded as justifying the 
political obligations of the citizen. The king is a veritable 
divinity, says Manu (VII. 8), and should therefore, be obeyed. 
It will be shown in the next chapter how this theory of king’s 
divinity did not, however, impose an' absolute obligation to 
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obey, and how citizens were pennited to depose and even to 
exectite a king, if he becomes guilty of gross misbehaviour 
and misgovernment. 

Laws were also regarded as divine in origin and, therefore, 
the citizen was expected to obey the state whkh was an agency 
for their enforcement. The citizen, however, did not become 
a slave of antiquated laws, because the custom, if not the state, 
was permitted to change them in a gradual manner. 

We have already shown how some of the thinkers of 
ancient India have advanced the contract theory for the origin 
of state. People agreed to obey tlie king and pay him the 
taxes because he undertook to protect them. Political obliga- 
tions would thus arise out of the initial contract, express or 
implied. It must, however, be noted that our constitutiona- 
lists have laid down that if the king is unwilling or unable to 
carry out his part of the contract by protecting the people and 
ensuring a prosperous government, they should forthwith kill 
him like a mad dog.^ 

The saptanga theory of the state, already explained before 
(pp. 31-33), gives a further ground for political obligations. 
Government and citizens are both limbs of the body politic ; 
they can function only in cooperation with each other and will 
both perish if there is a conflict between the two. The state 
seeks to bring about the moral and material progress and 
prosperity of the citizens by its measures and efforts ; it can 
succeed in its mission only if the latter offer it hearty coopera- 
tion by discharging their obligations to the state. Enlightened 
self-interest, therefore, demands that since the state is engaged 
in promoting the progress of its citizens in moral, economic and 
aesthetic spheres, the latter should make the state’s onerous 
task easy by their hearty cooperation in discharging all their 
political obligations. 


99 lit tft H Twfir i 

^ ^ airq^T: II Mbk., XlII. 96. 35. 



CHAPTER V 

KINGSHIP 

Although other types of state existed in ancient India, as 
shown in the second chapter, monarchy was the most com- 
mon form of government. We shall, therefore, proceed to 
discuss the various problems connected with the kingship in 
this chapter. 

The Vedic literature has some speculations about the 
origin of kingship. Once upon a time, we are told, there 
was a war between demons and gods, in which the latter were 
being constantly defeated. Gods, therefore, assembled to 
survey the situation with a view to remedy it. After analy- 
sing the position, they came to the conclusion that they were 
being overpowered because they had no king. They then de- 
cided to make Soma their king and leader, and then they suc- 
ceeded in winning victory.^ Elsewhere we are told that 
Indra was made their king by gods because he was the most 
illustrious and powerful among them, as also the most senior.* 
In a third place we are informed that Varuna wanted to be 
the king of gods, but the latter would not accept his leader- 
ship. He then learnt a particular chant form Prajapati, his 
^father, which made him superior to all other gods ; then his 
kingship was acknowledged by them.® 

The above parables indicate clearly that the ancient In- 
dians believed that the kingship arose out of a military neces- 
sity, and that a king must be a capable general whose leader- 
ship is acknowledged by all. Sucess in war becomes easy 
only if the leader of the nation possesses strength, vigour, wis- 
dom and energy. When a person is selected to lead his side 
on account of these qualities and eventually wins victory for 
his side, his position becomes stronger and stronger. He even- 
tually attains the status of the king and if he has able sons, 
his oflSce tends to become hereditary. , In the Vajapeya sacri- 
fice performed at the coronation of a king there is a sym- 
bolical chariot race in which the king comes out first. This 
clement in the ritual enables us to get a glimpse of that dim 
and distant past when the military capacity of a leader was 

1 . ^ ^ I A- Bn, i, 14, 

SI. T, Bn, 11 . 2. 7. 2* 

3- J* Bn^ 111. 152. 
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sought to be tested by the chariot race/ before offering him 
the kingship. 

We have seen already how the society in the Vedic period 
was patriarchal, and how several hulas (families) made a vis 
(a local community) and several wiaj a jana (tribe). Those 
among the kulapatis^ who were noted for their strength and 
leadership, used to become vispatis. From among the vispatisy 
one would rise to the position of the janapati for similar quali- 
ties, sometimes demonstrated in the chariot race. 


Early Indian speculations and the known evolution of the 
Hindu family, therefore, show that kingship arose out of the 
patriarchal atmosphere prevailing in society. A kulapati who 
was prominent for his bravery and leadership, would be- 
come the vispaii. The usual tendency, however, was to 
assume these qualities in the leading member of the senior- 
most family ; an actual election would arise only in a doubtful 
case, where it was not clear as to who was the legitimate heir. 

The Vedic literature is pre-eminently religious ; yet it 
does not suggest that kingship was connected with or origina- 
ted from the priestly oflBce. It is interesting to note that 
the Vedic king discharges no priestly functions, nor does be 
preside over any sacrifices performed for the commnuity as a 
whole, as was the case with kings and magistrates in ancient 
Egypt, Greece and Ronle. The Alvins, we are told, obtained 
divinity through their medical skill, but the Vc-Jic literature 
does not refer to a physician becoming a king on account of 
his professional achievements. 


The caste system had not become rigid in the Vedic 
period and so we cannot, strictly speaking, talk of the caste of 
the Vedic king. Later on when the caste system was fully 
evolved, the king usally used to belong to the Kshatriya caste. 
In the course of time, however, non-Kshatriyas, viz* Brahmanas, 
Vaishyas and Sudras and non-Aryans viz* the Scythians, 
Parthians and the Hunas established their own dynasties and 


What air supremacy is in the modern warfare, supremacy in horse- 
manship and chariot-driving was in the Vedic period. 

Alexander’s historians have observed that the Kathas, Vho enjoyed 
highest reputation for courage and skill in the art of wai ’ used to 
choose the handsomest man as their king. (Me Crindle, Ancient 
Indioy p. 38). If true, this may indicate that military qualifications 
being equal, the handsomer candidate was chosen ; it does not show 
that beauty was preferred to bravery. 
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the term rdjan began to be applied even to non-Kshatriyas 
who were actually ruling over a kingdom.^ 

Coronation Ceremony^ 

A few words may here be said about the coronation cere- 
mony, which was performed at the time of the accession of 
the king since very early times. We are not very much con- 
cerned here with its ritualistic details ; as students of polity 
we have to understand its constitutional significance. The 
name of the coronation ritual was Rajasuya and its details are 
given in the Brahmana literature ; but they continue to be 
followed to the modern times. The ceremony divides itself into 
three parts, preliminary rituals, the coronation itself and post- 
coronation ceremonies. Preliminary rituals mainly consisted of 
the rfl.'wz-oblations, w^hich the king w^as usually to offer at the 
Houses of his different ratnim or ministers and high officials.^ 
That the king is to visit the houses of these dignitaries for this 
purpose shows that the approval of his accession by the gover- 
ning class and its representatives w^as regarded as essential in 
ancient times. Tlie ritual performed in the houses of the ratnins 
also served to create a feeling of attachment and loyalty in iheir 
mind to the new king. 

The actual coronation followed on the second day. The 
king was annointed and then seated on a throne covered with 
tiger skin, where he was sprinkled with sacred waters brought 
from the holy rivers and seas. The priest, ol course, first per- 
formed this ceremony with the proper Vcdic Mantras, which 
prayed that God Savitri should endow the king with energy 
and driving power, Indra with ruling capacity, Brihaspati 
with eloquence, Mitra with truth, Varuna with the capacity 
to protect the law. The sacred texts emphasied that the pro- 
tection of the law was the most sacred duty of the king. 

It is interesting to note that later on a Rajanya ue. a 
Kshatriya and a Vai^ya also took part in the king’s annoint- 
ment. The priest, the Rajanya and the Vai^ya were probably 
regarded as the representatives of the three main groups into 
which the Aryan society w’as divided at that time and the 
association of all of them in the ritual may have been intended 

1. i 

>a c '' 

I Tantravdrtikaj p. 580. 

2. Sat, Br., V. 2 and 3 ; Ait, Br., VIII. 15. 

3. Sat, Br., V. 3. i. 
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to convey a general acceptance of the new king by the com- 
munity. The Mahabharata records the association of the 
representative of the Sudra and lower castes also at the coro- 
nation of Yudhishthira. 

There is no doubt that before the coionation the sacred 
texts require the king to take an oath. Some writers have 
argued that this corresponded to the coronation oath of the 
modem times, wherein the king bound himself to govern 
righteously and refrain from oppressing the people.^ The 
text and context of the oath, however, makes it quite clear that 
it was an oath by which the king bound himself not to do 
harm to the priest in view of the sacred powers which he was 
invoking at the time of the coronation for the prosperity and 
safety of the king.* There is nothing in the texts or their con- 
text to show that the officiating priest was regarded as a re- 
presentative of the society. In later times, however, the king^ 
was formally required to take an oath* at the coronation that 
he would never transgress provisions of Dharma. What was 
to be done if this vow was not kept is nowhere indicated. 

After the coronation ritual was over, the king vent out 
for a state drive either in a chariot or on an elephant. On his 
return a durbar was held where the representatives of the 
different classes came and offered their homage to the new 
king. This was followed by a game of dice and a chariot 
race iri the Vedic period and by other suitable festivals in later 
times. V 


Was Kingship elective ? 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to whether 
the kingship was elective in ancient India. There is no doubt 
that it was so in some cases in the early Vedic period. A pas- 

1. E. G. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, ist Edi., II, p. 28. 
a. Cf. Ait. Br. VIII, 15:— 

I ^ ‘srs’n Tif^^niRs^ iit ^ 

irsTT life 

^ I ‘ 51 * obviously refers to the priest performing the 

coronation ritual. 

3, Compare the oath administered to king Vena ; Mbh., XII, 5^ 115-6: 

srftRTT ^'<>11 f>RT 1 

?r 11 
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sage in the ^igveda seems to refer to the people {visas) electing 
a kihg;^ another passage in the Atharvaveda expresses the hope 
tfiat the king to be coronated may be elected by the people.* 
But very probably not the whole population voted on these 
occasions. A passage in the later Vedic literature tells *us 
that he alone becomes a ruler whose leadership is accepted 
by other kings;* a prayer at the coronation prays that the king 
should become preeminent amongst his peers.^ It is, therefore, 
very likely that not the whole population but its leaders like 
the kulapatis and the vispatis had a voice in the election of the 
king ; people in general, like the curiae in Rome, may at the 
utmost, have ratified the choice of vispatis* The cases of 
election were, however, the exception rather than the rule ; 
the usual tendency was to accept the leadership of the senior- 
most member of the seniormost family and formally elect him 
a§ the king. 

This formal election of the king by the kulapatis and vis- 
patis was, however, getting antiquated even in the early Vedic 
period. Majority of the passages that are quoted in support 
of the election theory refer to a state torn by parties and 
factions among the aristocratic kulapatis and vispatis, which 
often led to the expulsion of the king. They express the hope^ 
that the king, who is elected by his friends may remain firm on 
.the throne in spite of the challenge of the opponents ; or that 
the king who is being restored after expulsion;^ may become 
acceptable to the people. These passages cannot prove* that 
monarchy was really elective in the Vedic period in the 
modern sense of the term, though they no doubt show that it 
was to a much greater degree dependent on the support ol the 

1. ^ ^ i x. 124. b 

This passage no doubr expressly describes the people as electing the 
king, but its face value is to some extent discounted by its discribing 
the people as being afraid on the occassion. If ahe king was to 
owe his crown to the votes of the people, why should the latter be 
afraid of the former, as were the celestial waters of Vfitra, their 
captor, even after his overthrow ? 

2. 1 4- 2 

3. TTsrr si jtpt h i 
S. Br., IX. 3 . 4- 5 

4. Hence the absence of enthusiasm and the presence of some appre- 
hension in their minds, as described in the Vedic passage quoted 
in note No. i above. 

5. '^55 JTftrsRi nfii I 3- 
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aristocracy than became the case in the later times. That 
the formality of the election had become antiquated in 'the 
Vedic period would become evident when it is remembered 
that in the vast majority of cases, kingship is seen to be here- 
dttary even in the Rigveda. The kingship is known to have 
passed from the father to the son for at least four generations 
among the Tritsus and for a still longer period among the 
Purus. In the story of the Srihjaya king Dushtaritu 
Paumsayana,^ there is a reference to a kingdom inherited 
through ten generations [dasapurusham rdjyam), and the formal 
proclamation at the time of the coronation, as described in 
the later Vedic literature, refers to the new ruler as himself 
a king and also the son of a king.^ 

There is thus no doubt that monarchy had become nor- 
mally hereditary long before the later Vedic period. The 
arguments advanced to show that it continued to be elective 
in some states down to even the 8th century A. D. aic haiclly 
convincing.^ The rdjakrits mentioned in the Atharvaveda (III. 
6. 7) and rdja-kartdrah referred to in the Rdmdyana (II. 67. 2) 
are not king-electors but the Brahmnas, who were entrusted 
with the duty of offering the coronation ablutions to the king.^ 
When kings Pratipa and Yayati offer the crowm to their younger 
sons Santanu and Puru respectively , setting aside the claims 
of the elder brothers, people assemble before the palace and 
call for an explanation.' This does not, however, lend any 
support to the view that they had a voice in the selection of 
their king. In each case they simply want to know why the 
claims of the eldest son, supported by the law of primogeni- 
ture, have been set aside, and they return home quite satis- 
fied when a proper explanation is offered by the reigning 
king.® Both the incidents clearly show, not that the people 

1. S. B. XII. 9, 3, 1-13. 

2. Rdjdnam rdj^aputramj A, Br, VIII. 12. 

3. R C. Maiumdar- Corporate Life, pp. 107-113. 

P> JayaswaI-//iWM Polity, Part II, pp. 10 ff. 

4. Sayana explains rdjakritah as rdjdnam krinvanti, rdjyebhishinchanii. The 
commentator on the Rdmdyana explains rdjyakartdrali as rdjdbhisheka- 
kartdrah. That this explanation is correct becomes quite clear when 
we read the names of rdjakartdrah given in the next few verses of 
the Rdmdyana. They are the names of famous Vaidika Brahmanas 
only ; no secular officers figure among them. 

5. They were told that Devapi, the elder brother of Santanu was set 
aside because he w'as suffering from leprosy, and that the elder 
brothers of Puru had been disinherited because they had declined 
to exchange their youth with the oldagc of their father. 
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had any voice in the election of the king, but that they had 
accepted primogeniture as the normal law for the succession 
to the throne. The chapters in the Rdmdyana referring to the 
proposed installation of Rama to the post of the heir-apparent 
(II. 1-2) do not also lend colour to the view that people had 
any voice in the matter. Dasaratha had summoned for the 
occasion not the notable citizens of his kingdom but his im- 
portant feudatories and neighbouring monarchs.^ They 
approved of the choice of Rama as a mere formality ; that 
their consent had no practical value would become quite 
clear from the circumstance that it could not prevent the 
banishment of Rama to the forest. The genealogy of the 
Ikshvaku family shows that for several generations both before 
and after the reign of Rama, the crown was passing hereditarily 
and that people had no power to elect the king. 

• 

It is sometimes argued that Rudradaman {c. 130 A. D.), 
Harshavardhana {c. 606 A. D.) and Gopala (c. 750 A. D.) 
owed their throne to their election by the people.^ It is no 
doubt true that Rudradaman and Gopala are expressly des- 
cribed as being elected to the kingship by their people;® but 
these statements occur in panegyric documents composed by 
their court poets and cannot be taken too seriously. Rudra- 
daman’s record, relied upon in this connection, elsewhere states 
^ that he had become a king by his own prowess^ and describes 
how he had conquered and annexed a number of provinces. 
The claim put forth on behalf of such a Ltmous concjlieror 
by his court poet that he owed his throne to his election by the 
people can hardly be accepted by the historian. Gopala, the 
founder of the Pala dynasty, had put an end to the anarchy 
and restored law and order in Bengal ; he was the founder of 

I srfqFq^: 1 

fi. I. 46-B. 

It is thus clear that the feudatory kings were invited and not 

the notables of the ream ; the reading of the Calcutta edition 

l “ to be untenable 

by tlie verses following quoted above. 

’2. A^jumdar, Carporate Ltfe^ p. 112. 

3- 1 Junagad inscription; IfT- 

^ WTT: ?Trf|cr: I E. 1 . IV. p. a. 8 

1 Junagstd Ins. 
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his dynasty and his claim to kingship is sought to be strengthen- 
ed by the fiction of his being elected by his subjects. The Crown 
used to pass hereditarily in his family and none of his succes- 
sors cares to profess that he owed his throne to his people’s votes. 
It is no doubt true tjiat Harsha owed the crown to election ; 
but it was the crown, not of his hereditary kingdom of Tha- 
neshwar, but that of the Maukhari kingdom of Kanauj, which 
belonged to his deceased brother-in-law Grahavarman and to 
which he had no claim. After the death of Grahavarman, there 
was no competent heir left for the Maukhari throne. The Mau- 
khari ministers, therefore, decided to offer the crown to the 
brother of their widowed queen. This instance shows that 
when there was a failure of heirs, the ministers and other high 
dignitaries used to elect a suitable successor from among the 
relations of the deceased king.^ There are some such instances 
in the Jataka stories too.^ But they cannot show that the king- 
ship was elective in normal times. Epigraphic and literary 
evidence shows that almost all the dynasties subsequent to c, 
600 B.C., of which we have any knowledge, were passing the 
crown on the principle of heredity. The very idea of the elec- 
tion of the king appeared very strange to the historians of the 
1 2th century.® 

We may now passingly refer to a few points of constitution- 
al importance connected with a hereditary monarchy. In 
the case oi ordinary families, property was divisible among 
brothers according to the Hindu law; the law of primogeni- 


1. This holds good also of the so-called election of the Pallava king 
after the death of Paramesvaravarnan II. 

2. See Jataka, I p. 470 j V. 187 etc. 

3. When the Utpala dynasty came to an end in Kashmir in 939 
A. D., one Kamalavardhana managed to get the effective control 
of the government machinery." When instead of crowning himself 
king immediately, he asked the Brahmanas of the capital to elect 
somebody to the kingship, thinking that they would naturally 
support his claim, Kalhana, the Kashmir historian, says that it 
was the most foolish procedure that could ever have been thought 
of, comparable to the conduct of a person who does not accept 
the love offer of a lady * of exceptional beauty coming herself to 
his house under intoxication to beg to be accepted, but sends 
a messenger the next day to enquire whether she woqld come. 
In this particular case, the Br^bma^as went on arguing for five 
or six days without coming to any decision. In the meanwhile 
another claimant to the throne, Suravarman, came and occupied 
the capital and the Br^hmai^as them hastened to acclaim him 
as the king. Rt^aWransip, VII. 7^3 ff. 
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turc, however, prevailed in the case of monarchy. The crown, 
therefore, passed to the eldest son,^ but his brothers were 
usually appointed to responsible posts in the government like 
governorships or viceroyalties.^ We get several such instances 
both in the Jataka stories and actual history. 

If the eldest son was unfit to rule owing to blindness, deaf- 
ness, etc., then he was, of course, not allowed to succeed. 
Dhritarashtra and Devapi were superseded under this rule. 

The attraction of pomp and power was, however, often 
too strong, and younger brothers would sometimes seek to wrest 
the crown by starting interneceine wars. These are known 
both to folk lore stories as well as to sober history. When, how- 
ever, we take a survey of the ancient Indian history as a whole, 
we have to admit that they were rather an exception than 
tho rule. Very often a compromise was effected by giving 
a small feudatory kingdom to the younger brother. The crea- 
tion of the Rashtrakuta branch in Gujarat and the Chalukya 
branch in Vehgi were due to this policy. 

Great empliasis has been given to the proper training of 
the heir-apparent. Kingship may be divine, but it did not 
dispense with the necessity of proper training. Special schools 
were organised for the education of princes, though we some- 
times see them being sent for training along with commoners 
to famous University centres like Taksha^ila. In early days 
the study of the Vedas and philosophy loomed large even 
in the princely curriculum,^ but gradually economics and 
politics became the main subjects of theoretical study.^ Some 
writers go to the extent of declaring that princes need study no 
other subjects. One can understand this position, because 
society believed that its proper functioning and progress de- 
pended upon an efficient government machinery.® Practical 

1. Cf. 1 

I Rdmdyana II. i lo. 36 

1 mm . i , 85. 22. 

2. ^ukra, I. 346-8. 

3. Arthaidstra, I. Chap. 2, Manumriti^ VII. 43. 

4. Kdmmdakay II. 2-5. Parhaspatya school held that the study of 

the Trayi was undesirable, as it acted as a screen to obscure the 
vision of a king who wanted to know the ways of ;he world. 

5. Cf:— ^ ^ 1 

i Mth., 63. 26. 29. 
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education included training in administration and the mili- 
tary art and tactics. Above all the prince was to be a goj^d 
bowman, a skilful horseman and an expert controller of the 
elephants.^ When the training was complete, and the prince 
had attained majority, he was formally appointed as heir- 
apparent. He was then entrusted with considerable functions 
in the administration, which he discharged in consultation 
with his father. 

When the heir-apparent was a minor at his succession, 
the'administration was carried on by a council of regency. The 
evidence of the Jatakas,^ dramas^ and inscriptions shows that 
usually the dowager queen presided over this council. India 
can proudly point to several dowager queens like Nayanika 
{c. 150 B. C.) and Prabhavatigupla {c. 380 A. D.) w^ho suc- 
cessfully carried on the administration of extensive kingdoms 
during the long minority of their sons. 

Hindu law, however, did not permit an only daughter 
to succeed her father as the ruling queen. Bhishma, no doubt, 
advises Dharma to sanction the coronation of the daughters 
of those kings, who had died in the war, and left no male 
issues behind.^ This, however, was not the general opinion. 
The vast majority of the constitutional writers opposed the 
succession of women to the throne, because they felt that on 
account of their natural limitations, they cannot become effi- 
cient administrators.® 

What therefore happened when the only heir to the 
throne was a daugher w^as that her husband succeeded to 
the kingdom of his father-in-law. In such cases, the daughter 
was sometimes regarded also as the regnant queen, as is sug- 
gested by the joint coinage of Chandragupta I and his Lich- 
chhavi queen Kumaradevi. 

Agni P. chap. 220, 2-3, 

2. IV. pp. 105, 487. In the last case /he king of Banaras becomes 
a hermit and his subjects request the queen to undertake the 
royal duties. This was the usual practice ; cf. anno rdjd no hoti. 

3. During the captivity of king Udayana of Kausambi, his mother 
carried on the administration. Pratijndyaugandhardyanay Act I. 

4 - fiTTft 5 Trf?cr ^ I Mbh. XII. 3a. 33 

5 - ^ SFTT? I Jat. I. 155 

TTSTT 31 ^ I M. JV. III. 65-66 
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In south India, especially under the Chalukyas and the 
Raslltrakutas, princesses in the royal family were appointed 
frequently to important administrative posts. .We shall refer 
to ‘only two cases by way of illustration ; Revakanimdi, a 
daughter of Amoghavaraha I and the wife of Erragahga, was 
the governor of the important district of Edatore 2,000 in c, 
850 A. D., and Akkadevi, an elder sister of Jayasimha III, 
was ruling over the district of Kinsuda in 1022 A. D. Such 
cases, however, are not known to northern India. 

In conclusion we shall passingly refer to the position of 
the queen. In the Vedic period, she figured in the list of the 
ratnis or important state officers, but her function in the ad- 
ministration is not known. Constitutional writers do not allot 
to the queen any part in the administration, but in actual 
practice, it may have been often influenced by her views and 
personality. This was the case to a greater degree in south 
India, where we often find queens making land grants on their 
own authority or functioning as viceroys over extensive pro- 
vinces.^ There is ample evidence to show that princesses and 
queens used to receive administrative and military training 
to be of use to them in the case of necessity. 

The Position of the King 

• The position, powers and privileges of the king have 
varied from age to age. When in the prehi'^i ^ric period, the 
king was only the seniormost member in the council of peers, 
when he often owed his position to an election, either real or 
formal, when there was a popular council [samiti) to actively 
supervise his administration, his position was often insecure 
and powers limited. It appears that taxation was also volun- 
tary and the powerful nobles and patriarchs would give only 
occasional presents to the king, rather than regular taxes.^ 
One great favour that Indra is supposed to confer at the time 
of coronation is to compel the subjects to pay the taxes regu- 
larly to the king.® 

The state in the pre-Vedic and early Vedic times was tribal 
and small, and a popular assembly used to function at the 
centre, so the king’s powers were not extensive. In the course 

I. Altekar, Position oj IVomcn, pp, 24-5. 

2 - ^ fr 3 R%?r I A. V. III. 29. 3 

3 - apTT ^ I X. 173. 6J 
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of time, when the state became territorial in character and 
extensive in size, the powers of the patriarchal barons like the 
kulapatis and vUpatis declined, as also those of the popular samitis^ 
which could not meet frequently or regularly. These circum- 
stances gradually tended to increase the powers and privile- 
ges of the king. Even in the J^igveda we have references tp 
svarafs (self-rulers), ekardfs (sole rulers), adhirdts (great rulers) 
and samrdts (emperors).^ It is no doubt true that some of these 
epithets are applied to gods, but there can be no doubt that 
their counterparts existed on the earth as well. 

Considerable pomp and prestige surrounded the king in 
the Vedic period. The panegyrics about the different kings 
show that they were rich and prosperous ; probably they 
owned big herds of cattle and extensive plots pf land and also 
received taxes from their subjects, which were tending to be- 
come more and more regular and obligatory. The Atharvaveda 
describes the king as lord of riches, the chief of the people and 
the most prominent among the warriors. It also prays that 
the king may have power, lustre and control over the nation.^ 
In one ritual the Brahmana, the Kshatriya, the Vai^ya and 
the Sudra each loses a cow to the king;^ this shows that the 
king’s sway was being regarded as encompassing all the 
classes of the population. His power, therefore, was getting 
more extensive ; naturally his wrath also was being dreaded 
more and more.* 

The king was pre-eminently the protector of his people® 
both against internal disturbances and foreign invasions. He 
was the upholder of law and order, of customs and traditions 
{dhritavrata). He presided over the court at the capital,® which 
dealt with serious offences, though ordinary cases were dis- 
posed of by popular councils. He carried on the administra- 
tion with the help of a number of officers like the generals 
{sendnis), grdmants (village headmen), Kshattrisy sangrahitfis and 
sutas; the precise functions of the last three are not known at 
present. 
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Divinity of the King 

, It is interesting to note that the doctrine of the divinity of 
the king, which became so popular in India in -the first millen- 
nium of the Christian era, was unknown to the Vedic period, 
Kingsihp at that time was a purely secular institution. The 
king in his official or public capacity was not required to per- 
form any sacrifices for the promotion of the public weal or 
the removal of a tribal or national calamity. 

In the Ri^veda^ only one king Purukutsa has been only 
once described as ardhadeva or semi-divine (IV. 42. 8-9); and 
one solitary and late passage of the Atharvaveda (XX. 127. 7) 
describes king Parikshit as a god among men {yo devo mariydn 
adhi). These passages, however, do not prove the acceptance 
of the divinity of the king by the age ; Purukutsa was called 
sftmi-divine, probably bacause his widowed mother got him as 
a special favour of the gods Indra and Varuna. Parikshit 
is called a god among men in a hymn which is out to panegy- 
rise him; as no other king is ever so described in the Vedic 
literature, we may take it that the theory of the king’s divinity 
was yet confined to the imagination of a few grateful courtiers. 

The growing sway of religious ideas and notions produced 
an atmosphere in the Brahmana period which was more 
• favourable to the notion of the divinity of the king. Vic- 
tories of the king began to be attributed to tb^' favour of Indra, 
and very often the latter’s epithet began to be transferred to 
the former At the time of the royal coronation the priest 
averred that it was at the command of god Savitar that the 
coronation ablution was being given, and that too, not with 
his human hands and arms, but with the hands of god Pushan 
and the arms of god Alvins. Gods Agni, Savitar and 
Brihaspati were believed to enter the person of the king, when 
he was being appointed at the coronation. Some of the sacri- 
fices he performed like the ASvamedha and the Vajapeya were 
declared to enable him to obtain parity with gods.* Ihe 
mystery of the multitude obeying one king was sought to be ex- 
plained by some on the ground that he was the veritable visi- 
ble symbol of Prajapati, the chief of gods*. Brahma^as were 
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claiming divinity [bhudevatva) for themselves and were, there 
fore, not disposed to deny it to the king, who was expected 
to uphold their privileges. All these circumstances and 
factors created an atmosphere during the post-Vedic period, 
which was very favourable to the doctrine of the divinity of 
the king. The advent of the Kushana dynasty in the ist cen- 
tury A. D. further strengthened the tendency to regard the 
king as divine. Owing to the influence of the Chinese tra- 
dition, kings of this house claimed to be the sons of Gods {deva- 
putra) and represented themselves on their coins as descending 
from clouds and surrounded by divine flames.^ Temples 
were also built by the Kushana emperors in honour of their 
dead ancestors whose statues were worshipped there as gods. 

Divinity has been definitely claimed for the king by some 
Smfitis and Puranas. Manu avers that the king is verily a 
great divinity in the human form ; his very body is formed 
by the Creator by taking particles from the bodies of the 
divine guardians of the eight quarters.^ The Vishnupurdna 
and the Bhdgavata say that a number of divinities reside in 
the person of the king, the latter goes to the extent of aver- 
ring that Ve^a, the first king,^ had actually some of the marks 
of Vishnu on the different limbs of his body.^ The conven- 
tion of regarding the king as divine has become quite gene- 
ral; even the Buddihsts in later times regarded the kings as 
sammutidevas (gods by convention or public opinion). Sans- 
krit dramatists use 'the word deva^ when a king is to be addressed, 
and the efforts of the medieval dynasties to trace their origin to 
gods Brahma, Rama or Lakshmana also presuppose a desire 
to emphasise their divine character. 

The divinity of king was thus accepted by some Smritis 
and Pura^ias. It is, however, the view of only a small minority 
among them, which maintains that the king is the deity in- 
carnate. The vast number of the Smritis and the Puranas 
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merely content themselves by drawing attention to the func- 
tional resemblance between the king on one side and the various 
deities on the other. Thus the Mahdbhdrata (XII. 67. 4off.), 
the Ndradasmriti (XVII. 26 ff.), the Sukraniti (I, 73 ff.), the 
Matsya (ch. 22), , the Mdrkandeya (27. 21. ff.), the Agni 
(225. 16), the Padma (I, 30. 45 ff.) and the Brihaddharma 
(Uttarakhanda, 3, 8) Puranas point out how the king resembles 
god Fire, because he burns the wicked by his power, the god 
Sun because he sees every thing through his spies, the god 
Yama because he metes out just punishment, the god Kubera, 
because he showers wealth on the deserving, and so on.^ 
The majority view thus points only to the functional resem- 
blance between the king on the one side and the various divini- 
ties on the other. It docs not say that the king is himself a god, 
but observes that his functions are similar to those of some ^ods, 
Hindu writers have thus advocated the divinity, not of the 
person of the king but of his office, because of the resemblance 
between his functions and those of some deities. Varndsrama- 
dharma which the king was expected to enforce was also regarded 
as divine and it was probably felt that the theory of the divi- 
nity of king ould enable him to discharge this duty better. 

In Europe the doctrine of the divinity of the king was 
first advanced when Alexander the Great was deified in his 
life time in 324 B. C. Roman emperors were deified after 
their death and temples were built in their honour. It was, 
however, in medieval times that European jiolitical thinkers 
began to advocate the theory of the king's divinity in its 
extreme form, and that too primarily in defence of royal 
tyranny. In ancient India Narada is the solitary writer who 
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went tot he extent of maintaining that the person of even a 
wicked kmg was inviolable because of his divinity.^ His view, 
however, was not generally accepted. The wicked king Vena 
claimed exemption from punishment on the ground of his divi- 
nity, but angry sages killed him immediately after he had advan- 
ced this impious plea. It is further necessary to emphasise that 
only good and pious kings were regarded as divine by ancient 
Hindus ; bad and impious ones were dubbed as demoniac.® 
The view of Gregory the Great that even bad kings are divine 
and responsible to God alone was clearly not acceptable to 
ancient Indian thinkers. Even Manu, who advocates the 
divinity of the king in the extreme form, warns him that he 
will suffer and meet with punishment in this very life if he mis- 
behaves and misgoverns.® He further points out that the divi- 
nity of the king does- not confer infallibility on him. As a 
matter of fact, says Manu {VII. 45), he is more liable to err a'nd 
fall than ordinary men as he is exposed to greater temptations j 
he should, therefore, take greater precautions to see that 
he does not become a prey to different vices and calamities that 
arise out of kdma (passion) krodha (anger) and lohha (greed). A 
few kings misled by the surrounding flatterers, it seems, 
claimed infallibility on account of their so-called divinity ; 
how they became buts of public ridicule has been well described 
by Bana,* the biographer of king Harsha. 

The view of Blackstone that the king is not only incapa- 
ble of doing wrong but also of thinking wrong was clearly not 
subscribed to by the ancient Indian thinkers. As a matter of 
fact they regarded him as more exposed to errors and tempta- 
tions than ordinary human beings. Nor was king’s divinity 
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construed as necessitating passive obedience even to wicked 
kings. Bishop Bossuet contended that open impiety on the 
part of a prince did not exempt the subjects from the obedience 
which they owe to him ; Calvin held that kings, unworthy 
of honour, must nevertheless receive most respectful submis- 
sion. Ancient Indian thinkers did not subscribe to these 
views ; they were not even prepared to recognise the divinity 
of unworthy kings. They have bluntly described them as 
demoniac and have openly permitted their subjects to rebel 
against them, as will be presently shown. The view of James I 
that the wickedness of a king can never make them, that are 
ordained to be judged by him, to become his judges, was 
not acceptable to ancient India. It will be thus seen that 
Willinghby’s observation that ‘in all the vast Asiatic monarch- 
ies of the early days, the rulers claimed a divine right to control 
the affairs of the state and this was submitted to by people 
with but little question,’ does not hold good of ancient India.^ 

It has been argued by Dr. Jayaswal that the theory of 
the Divinity of King was advanced by Manusmriti to support 
the Brahmana empire of Pushyamitra® and to counteract the 
Buddhist theory of the origin of state by contract. Our discus- 
sion above must have made it clear to the reader that the theory 
of the king’s divinity was gradually gaining ground and it 
. cannot be ascribed to Manu alone. The contract theory was 
also perfunctority advanced by a few writers, both Hindu and 
Buddhist, and it was hardly suspected that it was in opposition 
to the theory of king’s divinity. 

Before concluding this topic, we may briefly survey the 
views of some ancient civilisation about the divinity of the 
king. In ancient Egypt Pharoha was regarded as the son of 
the god Sun (Ra). He officiated at public sacrifices and he 
alone could supplicate to God for favour or mercy. In ancien t 
Babylonia and Assyria, kings were regarded as viceregents 
of God and were thus awarded divine honours. In ancient 
Greece king was believed to be descended from a divine an- 
cestor ; he was Zeus-born and Zeus nurtured. He alone 
possessed the knowledge of the divine infallible decrees. 
After 19 A. D. Rome began to deify her emperors ; they were 
proclaimed divine after their death and temples were built 
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in their honour. The views of the 17th and i8th century 
thinkers of Europe have been referred to already. 

Some other Notions about Kingship 

We have so far examined the notion of king’s divinity. 
Let us now examine some other notions associated with 
kingship in order to understand proprely the position of the 
king. 

From the Vedic times downwards, the king has been re- 
garded as the supporter and upholder of the law. The 
Vedic age held that the ideal king was to be dhritavrata, dedicated 
to law and piety like the great god Varuna. The king may 
be divine, but the law was still more so, and must, therefore, 
be respected by him. The essence of rulership lies in dhama ; 
the king should realise that there is nothing higher than dhama 
and always abide by it.^ The first king Vena had to take the 
oath that he would scrupulously follow the dharma prescribed 
in the authoritative works on the subject and never act wil- 
fully.^ The responsibility of the king was particularly great. 
He was the first citizen and his subjects were naturally prone 
to follow his example. His conduct, therefore, must be exemp- 
lary. Unhappiness, misery and pestilence among the subjects 
were attributed to failure in duty on the part of the king. 
‘When kings are unjust’ says one writer, ‘even sugar and salt 
lose their flavour’.® The popular notion on this subject is well 
illustrated by the Jatakas. The ox of a ploughman is 
struck accidentally by his plough-share ; for this the king is 
to blame ; a milkman is killed by a vicious cow, the blame 
is assigned to the same quarter ; even a frog does not spare 
the king when it is bitten by hungry crows.^ Happi- 
ness, it was believed, depended upon virtue and piety, and 
these could prosper only if the king set a proper example and 
Standard. miseries of the subjects were, therefore, 

naturally attributed to the failure of the king to dedicate his 
life to dharma. 

The next important notion about the king was that he 
Vfas the servant of the people. An early Dharmasutra writer 
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observes that the king is really a servant, the i6% tax being 
his v/age.* Kautilya at one place points out how the king was 
00 the same footing as his soldiers, both receiving their different 
wages and both being entitled to share the assets of the 
nation.* Narada also regards the taxation as the king’s 
pay for the protection of his people. No one ever 
makes a payment, says Aprarka, without expect- 
ing a return ; the taxes, therefore, are paid only as a 
return for the protection expected from the king.® Since the 
people pay him the proper wage, the king must serve them 
as a servant, nay even as a slave.* 

The notion of the kingship as a trust was also there in an- 
cient India. The king was particularly enjoined to note 
that the treasury was not his private or personal property. 
It was a public trust to be utilised for public purposes. If 
a> king misappropriated public funds and diverted them to his 
personal use, he would be guilty of sin and be condemned to 
hell.® To put it in a nutshell, the king must regard 
his own happiness as indissolubly connected with that of his 
subjects.® 

According to some political thinkers, however, the duties 
of the king are even more onerous and exacting than those of 
a trustee. The latter is expected to take scrupulous care of the 
trust ; it is sufficient if he promotes the welfare of the trust 
and refrains from taking any direct or indirect advantage from 
his position as a trustee. He is not requir. d or expected to 
make any self-sacrifice for promoting the interest of his trust. 
The ideal king, on the other hand, is required to do this. Just as 
an expectant mother sacrifices her own desires and pleasures, 
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lest they should be harmful to the child to be born, the 
king must sacrifice his own conveniences, inclinations and 
pleasures in order to be of the maximum help and service to 
his people.^ The body of the king is not meant for enjoyment 
of pleasures ; it has to put up with great troubles and worries 
while carrying out the royal duty of protecting the subjects 
and fulfilling the dharma,^ 

There is thus no doubt that ancient Indian thinkers re- 
garded him only as the ideal king, whose life was dedicated 
to the service and welfare of his people. Human nature being 
what it is, the average king, however, was not likely to follow 
the ideal with a firm will and determination. What steps were 
devised to protect the people from the whims and caprices of a 
tyrannical king ? What checks were contemplated upon the 
royal power, if it tended to become unjust and oppressive ? 

It must be admitted at the outset that no constitutional 
checks in the modern sense of the word were devised by our 
ancient thinkers. It is likely that the samiti or the Popular Assem- 
bly of the Vedic age functioned as a constitutional check upon 
the king ; there is evidence to show that a king could hardly 
maintain his position, if this Assembly was not in agreement 
with him. The powers of the Popular Assembly, however, 
declined as centuries rolled on ; it also disappeared from the 
scene by c. 500 B. C. ; and its place was not taken by any similar 
body. The king could punish his subjects for their breach 
of duty in his own law courts; there was, however, no Popular 
Assembly or forum in the post-Vedic period, which could effec- 
tively control the king if he became oppressive. The ministry 
in normal times no doubt provided an efficient check ; 
but as ministers held their posts during the king’s pleasure, 
they felt powerless if a king was too self-willed and tyrannical 
to be amenable to the force of public opinion. 

We should not, however, forget that the constitution- 
al checks in the form of non- voting of supplies by Parliaments 
or Popular bodies arc recent developments, unknown to the 
ancient times. Courts to try kings for their oppressive acts 
were unknown in the ancient days not only in India but also 
elsewhere. Ancient Indians, therefore, naturally did not 
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hit upon these remedies. They, however, devised a number 
of other checks, which were sufficiently effective in the nor- 
mal times. 

Religious and spiritual sanctions had the greatest terror in 
ancient India and our constitutional writers have made full 
use of it in order to curb the tyrannical tendency. The king, 
who oppresses his subjects or misappropriates public funds is 
guilty of dereliction of duty ; Varuna, the chastiser of kings, 
would punish him severely. If a king levied an unjust fine, he 
was to offer thirty times that amount to Varuna as a fine by 
himself.^ The threat of hell was also there, and it served as a 
great deterrent in ancient times. 

The king was no doubt divine, but established laws 
and customs were still more so. The king was required to 
take a vow at his coronation that he would scrupulously 
respect them. He had no power to change them at his sweet 
will. 


Kings usually tend to become whimsical or arbitrary 
by the absence of proper training. Our writers, therefore, 
have laid particular emphasis on making adequate provision 
for the proper education and training of princes during their 
childhood and adolescence. They grow particularly eloquent 
in describing how a prince ought to be modest and self-con- 
trolled, pious and religious, sweet in speech and seemly in 
behaviour, eager to wait upon the elden> xiid preceptors, 
careful to keep good company, sensitive to public opinion 
and criticism, and well-grounded in the military art and the 
science of public administration. It was hoped that a prince 
trained on the above lines would hardly ever go astray and 
become a source of troubles to his people. 

A king, however, may not receive such training, or his 
tyrannical disposition may be too strong to be curbed by it. 
If he is not amenable to the force of public opinion, if he does 
not listen to the advice of his elders, preceptors and ministers, 
if the horror of the hell has no deterrent effect upon his oppres- 
sive propensities and activities, what are the subjects to do ? 
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We have already shown how our writers do not recom- 
mend passive obedience to wicked and tyrannical rulers. 
They want the people to take action, but it must be admit- 
ted that they do not give us any systematic exposition of the 
philosophy of resistance, indicating clearly the limits beyond 
which the king could not go and defining the circumstances 
that alone would justify the resistance on the part of the 
people. It is not unlikely that this may be partly due to an 
apprehension that an open and frank discussion of the topic 
may lead to the encouragement of anarchy. 

Our ancient thinkers, however, do not contemplate that 
the subjects should take oppression lying down. It is 
recommended that they should threaten the tyrant that they 
would migrate from the country and go to another, which 
was better governed;^ it was probably hoped that the pros- 
pective loss of the revenue may bring the king to his senses. 
If this did not produce any efiect, the subjects were to de- 
throne the king and enthrone a relative of his, who may 
appear to them as suitable.* This is not all; the Mahdbhdrata 
expressly recognises subjects* right to tyrannicide, if there 
was no other remedy left to them.® Our works on polity care- 
fully record the names of the tyrants who had thus lost their lives. 
Vena was one of them ; though he pleaded the inviolability 
of his person on account of his divinity, the sages, who were 
exasperated by his wickedness and tyranny, immediately' 
killed him. Nahusha, Sudasa, Sumukha and Nimi were 
other tyrants who lost their lives through the fury of their 
people, and it is interesting to note that this fact is pointedly 
brought to the notice of the king even by Manu, who subscrib- 
ed to his divinity. jStakas also record a number of cases 
of subjects killing wicked kings as a punishment for their 
tyranny.* 

The recognition of the subjects’ right to depose or kill 
a tyrant no doubt shows that ancient , Indians regarded 
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sovereignty as ultimately residing in people. It could, however, 
be exercised only by a popular uprising and not through any 
peaceful means. It was thus not a constitutional, but 
rather an extra-constitutional right. It was a remedy very 
difficult to adopt. How can the people successfully defy the 
mighty power of a tyrant who has a trained and paid army to 
support his throne ? 

There is certainly a great force in the above line of argu- 
ment. A less extreme but more practical remedy should have 
been devised against the tendency of the king’s powers be- 
coming oppressive. We should, however, note that in the ancient 
times it was not so difficult to dethrone or execute a tyrant, 
as it is in modern days; Jatakas often describe the people doing 
so with success. We should not forget that in olden days, 
on the one hand regularly paid and trained standing armies 
did not usually exist, and on the other hand, villages and 
towns had their own militias under popular control and armed 
with weapons in no way inferior to those of the king’s army. 
The possibility of a successful rebellion was, therefore, not a 
remote one. The country was studded with a number of 
feudatories and sub-feudatories, and it was not difficult for 
people to find a leader from among them or from among 
ministers and high officials to put an end to tyranny. 
The last rulers of the Maurya and the Suhga dynasties 
* and king Govinda IV of the Rashtrakuta house, for ins- 
tance, lost their thrones because their misr..]-. drove people, 
ministers and feudatories to rebel against them. Peoples’ 
right to rebel and invite a more virtuous ruler to the throne 
was a much more feasible and practicable right in ancient 
times than we can think it to be in the modern age, when 
governments are armed with tanks, airoplanes and atomic 
bombs and the subjects have to oppose them by fists, knives, 
and lathis, 

• 

The normal checks on king’s powers were, of course, 
not strong enough to compel a tyrant to respect the law, who 
had no apprehension for hell and no respect for public opi- 
nion. In their practicability and suitability, they were 
inferior to those devised by the modern democracies, or the 
city of j^tates of ancient Greece. We should, however, not 
forget that when the states in ancient India wxre also small 
like the city states of ancient Greece, as in Vedic period, the 
popular assemblies, samitis ^ — did control the king more or 
less like a modern representative assembly. The greatest 
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calamity for a king envisaged in that dim and distant past, 
was disagreement between him and his Popular Assembly.^ 
When, however, states became larger and larger, a central 
popular assembly became impracticable owing to long dis- 
tances and bad roads. We should also not forget that the prin- 
ciple of a representative democracy, where people are re- 
presented in a central parliament by their chosen representa- 
tives, is hardly more than 300 years old. It was no wonder 
that it did not exist in ancient India, as in ancient Greece 
or Rome. 

It should not, however, be supposed that our ancient 
Indian constitutional thinkers had left everything to the fear 
of hell, the force of public opinion or the chances of a success- 
ful resurrection. They had advocated and brought about 
an extensive decentralisation of government functions and 
powers by investing village councils, town committees 
and district boroughs with very wide administrative powers 
and functions, as will be shown in Chap. XL 

Governments in ancient India could eventually reach the 
people and discharge their functions mainly through these bodies, 
and the representatives of the people had a decisive voice in them. 
Kings may impose any number of taxes ; eventually those only 
could be realised which the village councils could agree to 
collect. I’he local bodies were also discharging judicial func- 
tions and that removed a powerful engine of oppression from 
the control of the king. They had also a prescriptive right 
to a fair percentage of the land and other revenues collected 
in their jurisdiction, which they could utilise according to 
the wishes of the locality for the local works of public utility. 
The local executive officers were usually hereditary 
servants and not members of the central bureaucracy; they, 
therefore, usually sided with the local bodies in their tussle 
with the central government. The village communities and 
town councils- were to a great extent small republics, where 
the voice of the people prevailed. The activities of a tyrannic- 
al king, therefore, were not usually very effective much be- 
yond his capital. The extensive decentralisation advocated 
and brought about in ancient India was thus the most effect- 
ive and practical check upon the king’s powers. The checks 
of the modern type were absent because the idea of the repre- 
sentative government was unknown both in the east and the 
west down to the i6th century. 
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REPUBLICS 

Monarchy, which was the prevailing form of government 
in the post-Christian period, has been discussed in the 
preceding chapter ; we shall now consider the various pro- 
blems connected with the non-monarchical forms of the 
state, variously known as aristocracies or democracies or 
republics. 

Some writers have averred that monarchy was the only 
form of government known to ancient India. They maintain 
that what are claimed to be republics were nothing more than 
tribal states. According to this view the Malava-^^jwa and 
th<? Yaudheya-^fln<2, for instance, were not the Malava and 
the Yaudheya republics, but the tribes of the MSlavas and the 
Yaudheyas respectively. This view, however, is unten- 
able; for there is ample evidence to show that even if we grant 
that the Malavas and the Yaudheyas were tribes, they had 
also a republic?! a form of government. It can be proved beyond 
all doubt that gana indicated a certain type of state, sharply 
distinguished from monarchy. When some merchants from 
Madhyade^a, travelling in the Deccan, were asked by a local 
ruler as to who the kings were in their respective homelands 
they replied, ‘Sir, in the countries of some of us there are 
kings, but in those of others, there is ga:jiL or democra- 
tic government.’^ A Jain work warns a monk that he should 
avoid visiting a country which has no king, or has a crown 
prince as the ruler, or two kings fighting with each other, or 
is governed by the form of government. ^ These two pas- 
sages make it clear that gana had a definite constitutional 
meaning and denoted a form of government, where the power 
was vested not in one person, but in a gana or group of people, 
Sangha was another term used precisely in the. same sense, 
because it was sharply distinguished from monarchy.* When, 
therefore, we get coin legends on hundreds of coins, referring 
not to the kings of the Yaudheyas, the Malavas and the 
Arjunayanas, but to their ganaSy it is clear that they refer not 

I Avaddnasataka II. p. 103. 

I Achdrdngo-sutra II. 3. i. 10. 

3* I Katy^yana on Pai^ini IV, i, 160 
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to their tribes but to their gai}a or the democratic states, which 
had authorised the coin issue. 

Apart from the evidence of coin legends and technical 
constitutional terms, we have also the valuable testimony of 
some contemporary Greek writers to show that there were many 
forms of non-monarchical states in ancient India. The account 
of Greek writers is held at discount in some quarters;' it is 
impossible not to suspect, they say, that the account of the 
State machinery given by them was not deliberately assi- 
milated to the forms of government prevailing in Helas. 
It is very difficult to accept this line of argument. The poli- 
tical sense was nowhere more developed and state institutions 
better studied than in ancient Greece. Greek historians 
found both monarchical and non-monarchical forms of the 
state prevailing in India. They themselves liked democarcy 
better than monarchy, and there is no reason to believe that 
they would have gone out of their way in making a false state- 
ment about the prevalence of democracy among Indians, 
who were their bitter political opponents for more than two 
centuries. A study of their writings show that they have 
taken particular pains to distinguish the different forms of 
government. Amphi was a king and so was Porus ; when the 
latter became a faithful subordinate ally of Alexander the 
Great, we are told that the Greek conquerer added a large 
province to his kingdom, ‘subduing inhabitants whose form 
of government was republican’.* The government of the city 
of Nyasa was in the hands of an aristocracy.® The Sabarcae* 
was a powerful Indian tribe, ‘where the form of government 
was democratic and not regal’.* To the east of the Beas 
was a powerful kingdom ‘in which the multitude was govern- 
ed by the aristocracy, who exercised their authority with 
justice and moderation.® There were a number of non-monar- 
chiad states in the Indus valley, but when the Greeks came’ 
across a monarchy in that region, the historians do not fail 
to mention it. They are careful to point out that the king- 
dom of Mausikanos was governed by a king and that of Patala, 
by two kings belonging to two different families, but r ulin g 
simultaneously with the help of the popular council. When 
such minute facts about the variations in the forms of states 


1. Beni Prasad, State in Ancient India, 168-9. 

2. M^Grindle, Alexander's Invasion, p. 308^. 

3. Ibid, p. 81. 

4. Ibid, p. 252. 

5.. Ibid, p. 121. 
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and administration have been carefully noticed by the Greek 
writers, we cannot brush aside their account on the fanciful 
plea that their imagination, which incited them to see Hellen- 
istic things in non-Hellenic countries, was mainly responsible 
for their references to Indian republics. M‘Crindle’s view 
that the independent or autonomous states mentioned by the 
Greek writers refer to village communities is equally un- 
tenable.^ Greek authors in fact have never referred to the village 
life or village government. Nor can we accept the opinion of 
Fick that the autonomous states of the Greek writers were in- 
dividual cities or small states ^hat maintained their independ- 
ence in the neighbourhood of great monarchies like that of 
Magadha,^ The fact is that there was no such big monarchy 
in the Punjab in the clays of Alexander the Great ; as a matter 
of fact non-monarchical states were more extensive and power- 
ful than the monarchical ones in that province at the lime. 

It must have been noticed that the states under discussion 
have been so far described by us negatively as non-monarchic- 
al. Wc must now proceed to ascertain their real form. They 
have been sometimes described as mere tribal organisations, 
sometimes as oligarchies, sometimes as aristocracies and 
sometimes as republics. Let us see what term will correctly 
describe their constitution. 

• It is argued that to describe these states as republics or 
democracies would be hardly justifiable. P '.er was \ested 
in these states not in the whole body of the citizens but m a 
small aristocratic class. Thus among the Yaudheyas, we 
definitely know that the government was vested in a college 
of 5,000 persons, each of whom was required to present an 
elephant to the state.® It is clear that the governing class of 
this state consisted of a rich aristocracy, members of which 
could afford to present an elephant to the state ; common people 
had no voice in its administration. The same was also the 
case with the Sakyas and Koliyas; the question of peace or war, 
which vitally affected the fortunes of the man in the street, 
was decided there by the Sakya and Kolia rajas, who were a few 
hundreds in number ; the commoners like the farmers and 
the workers had merely to wait for and carry out the decisions 
of the jy*ivileged order. 


1. Ibid, p. 1 15, n. 2. 

2. Fick, Social Conditions in the North-Eastern India, p. 137. 

3. M'Grindle, Invasion of Alexander the Great, p. 12 1. 
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It can be at once conceded that the gana states of the Yau- 
dheyas and the Sakyas, the Malavas and the Lichchhavis were 
not democracies or republics in the sense in which we under- 
stand these words today. Government there was admittedly 
not vested in the whole body of adult citizens, as is the case 
with most of the well developed modern democracies. We 
can, however, still describe these states as republics. Standard 
works and authorities on the political science define republic 
as a state, where the sovereign power vests, not in a single 
person as in monarchy, but in a group or college of persons, 
more or less numerous. Oligarchies, aristocracies and demo- 
cracies have all been labelled as republics. Thus Sparta, 
Athens, Rome, medieval Venice, the United Netherlands and 
Poland have all been described as republics, though none of 
them possessed that full democratic character, which wc are 
at present inclined to consider as the most distinguishing fea- 
ture of a republic. In the republics of ancient Greece afid 
Rome, the franchise was in the hands of a small minority, who 
governed a vast majority, consisting of persons like mechanics 
and artisans who were personally free and yet had no franchise 
and also of slaves. Democracy was a reality only with 
reference to the small class of full fledged citizens, and not the 
whole population. In the medieval republic of Venice, after the 
closing of the council, the franchise was confined to a strictly 
limited aristocracy, which itself was dominated by a small 
oligarchy. The republic of the Seven States of Netherlands 
was po doubt governed by an elected Stateholdcr, but he was 
raised to that position by the votes of a very small body of bur- 
ghers, who only had the franchise. And even in modern times 
in the U. S. A. millions of Negroes had no franchise for a long 
time and England had a number of pocket boroughs till the 
middle of the igth century. In the 20th century France, half 
the population has no franchise, for women in that country 
canri^t yet vote in elections. 

t 

With this theoretic background and historic evidence, we 
can certainly describe ancient Indian gam states as republics 
in the same sense in which the ancient states of Greece and 
Rome were given that designation. Sovereignty in these states 
was vested not in one individual, nor in a small number of per- 
sons, but in a fairly numerous class. Vaii^ali was a small gam 
state, hardly covering more than two modern districts, and 
yet its governing class consisted of 7707 persons. The members 
of this class were called rajas because they all belonged to the 
Kshatriya class ; Sahara expressly states that the term raja 
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was.synonimous with the word Kshatriya.^ This custom pre- 
^i^iled in most of the gam states in north-eastern India.^ We 
can now well understand why the Amarakosha states that rdjan- 
ydka denotes a gam state of the Kshatriyas^ and why the Vrish- 
nis expressly aver^ that they were a state of the Rajanyas 
or the Kshatriyas. In the north-western republics, the members 
of the governing classes were also numerous and they followed 
trade and commerce also in addition to the military profession.^ 

The governing class in the gam states thus seems to have 
consisted mostly of Kshatriyas and it was probably more 
numerous than the corresponding class in the ancient republics 
of Greece or Rome. We can, therefore, legitimately describe 
the ancient gam states as republics in the same sense in which 
the standard works on the political science describe the slates 
of Athence, Sparta or Venice as republics, remembering at the 
Scftne time that they were not democracies of the modern 
types, where the francliise is vested in as large a number o 
citizens as possible. Political power was mainly in the hands of 
the Kshatriyas. In ancient Greece, there was often a conflict 
between Aristocracy which wielded the power and the common 
people, who wanted to have it. We do not know whether 
there were such conflicts in ancient India. 

There is sufficient evidence to show that in the Gam states 
the non-Kshatriyas were sharply distinguished from the ruling 
^aristocracy. This distinction was so well established that 
special terms were devised to indicate it. Thv . in the Malava 
and Kshudraka Gam states, the terms Malava and Kshudraka 
denoted only the members of the privileged Kshatriya order ; 
those, who were neither the Kshatriyas nor the Brahmanas, 
were called not Malavas or Kshudrakas but Malavyas and 
Kshudrakyas respectively. It seems that the Brahmanas could 
get exemptions from this newly coined word under certain 
circumstances, which, however, are not quite clear.® 

I. P.Af., II. 

I Arthasdstrai Bk. XI. 

3 . srsT I ^ I H. 8. 9. 3. 

4. STJT: I 

5. l Anha., XI. I. 

e,‘ 3 n^«r 3 ftftr^fWT 5 r Pa^ini. v. 3. 114. 

I ?rT^'ir 1 

5 I I flT 5 y«T:, 

I Kaiika, on V. 3. 114. 
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Let us now trace the history of our republics. As shown 
already, monarchy was the normal form of government in the 
Vcdic age. It was a period of Aryan expansion and the advan- 
tages of a capable and unitary leadership were naturally valu- 
ed. Curiously enough a tradition narrated to Megasthcncs 
in the 4th century B. C. also averred that monarchy was the 
earlier and democracy the later form of government.^ The 
Madras, the Kurus, the Pahchalas, the Sibis and the Vidchas, 
who figure as republics in the 6th century B. C., were all monar- 
chies in pre-historic times as shown by the pre-Buddhist ge- 
nealogies of their dynasties preserved in the Piiranas. 

The concluding hymn of the Rigveda prays that the delibera- 
tions of the samiti should be harmonious and the minds of its 
members well-disposed towards one another and its conclusions 
unanimous. 2 It is not impossible to argue that the hope and 
the desideratum expressed in the hymn refers to the delibera- 
tive and administrative activity of a republican state. Usual- 
ly, however, the samiti is associated with a king and served as 
a check upon his powers. It is, therefore, doubtful whether 
it denoted the Central Assembly of a republican state. The 
hymn by itself cannot conclusively prove the existence of a re- 
publican state. 

In one place we get a reference to several kings meeting 
together in one samiti, Jn another place wc get the significant . 
statement that he alone becomes a king whose leadership of the 
state is assented to by other kings. ^ The kings here referred to were 
probably the vispatis, whose position has already been discussed 
in Chap. V (p. 48) ; and the state contemplated by this passage 
is one which was the prototype of the later republics already 
described above. The sovereign power was of course not in the 
populace in general but in the aristocratic leaders of the cantons 
who jvere fairly numerous. If the kingship or leadership assent- 
ed to by them became hereditary in the course of time, the 
normal monarchy of the later period was evolved. If, on the 
other hand, power was delegated to their leader by the members 
of the aristocracy for a short time, and if the leadership was not 

I. Cf. ‘At last after many generations had come and gone, the 
sovereignty, it is said, was dissolved and a democratic government set 
up in the cities’. Arian, Chap. IX. e 

IT?: Trfirfe: THTT^ft TIHT? I X. 191. '2. 

3 - w;i: i r. v., x. 97. 0. 

4- IIFT ? T:T51T»T^ ? TT *1?? ? I 

S, Br,, IX, 3, 9, 5. 
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allowed to become hereditary, then circumstances were created 
which were to develop into the Kshatriya republics of the later 
times known as gams or samghas. It is interesting to add that 
the kingship that is disclosed in Homer was similarly replaced 
by aristocracy at c, 700 B. C. on account of the power passing 
into the hands of a relatively small number of privileged 
persons.^ 

A well-known passage in the later Vedic literature observes 
that the kings of the easterners were known as Samrdts or emperors, 
those of the Satvatas as Bhojas, those of the Nichyas and Apa- 
chayas as Svardts^ while the countries to the north of the Hima- 
layas like the Uttaramadras and Uttarakurus had a Vairdjya 
state and their people were called Virdts? There is some differ- 
ence of opinion about the meaning of the terms Svardts and 
BhojaSy^ but there can be no doubt that the Vairdjya states of 
the Uttarakurus and the Uttaramadras were either democra- 
cies, because their citizens and not kings are expressly said to be 
consecrated for the rulership.^ It is worth noting that the 
homeland of the Uttarakurus and the Uttaramadras conti- 
nued to have republican states down to the 4th century A. D., 
as will be soon shown. 

In historic times republics were flourishing in ancient 
India in a north-western and in a north-eastern zone. Curi- 
ously enough south India, where democracy was more effect- 
ive in the realm of local government than in north India, ‘dees 
not seem to have developed any democratic state or republic. 


1. Dunning, Political Theories, I, pp. 7"8. 

2. ^ I # % =5r 

I A. Br., VII, 3. I |. 

3. Dr. Jayaswal conttncls that they denote republic states {Hindu 
Polity, I pp. 90-1), but this docs not seem probable. 

4. Sayana’s explanation of as 

is due to his ignorance of a democratic state. The MbL XII. 67. 54 
describes a virat as one of the synonyms of the word king. But just as 
we can explain Virdt as a viseshena rdjd, we can as well explain 
Vaifdjya state as one, which is devoid of (^0 the king. The Vedic 
Index explains Vairdjya as a form of royal authority, but if in that 
state, the whole people, and not the kings only, were consecrated to 
the rulership, is it not reasonable to assume that the sovereignty in the 
Vairdjya state was vested not in one individual, but in a large clas% 
if not in the whole population ? 
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We shall now briefly notice the different republics that flourish- 
ed in historic times. We shall start from the north-west.^ 

The Punjab and the Indus valley were pre-eminently the 
land of republics from c. 500 B. C. to 400 A. D. Unfortunately 
in the case of some of them, we know nothing but their names 
fortunately preserved by the grammarians. To this category 
belong the Vrikas, the Damanis, the Parsvas and the 
Kambojas. The Trigarta-shashthas formed in the days of 
Panini a confederation of six states which, according to the 
Kasika (composed about a thousand years later), were Kaundo- 
paratha, Dandaki, Kaushtaki, Jalamani, Brahmagupta and 
Janaki. Coins issued with legend Trakatajanapadasa,, coinage 
of the Trakata (Trigarta) country, seem to have been issued 
by them.* It is likely that this confederation flourished in the 
Jalandar Doab and later became a unitary state under the name 
of the Kunindas, coins issued by whom, but belonging to a 
later period, have been found in large numbers. The Kunin- 
das flourished down to the 3rd century A. D. and offered valu- 
able cooperation to the Yaudheyas in overthrowing the Kushana 
empire.® 

The Arjunayanas flourished as a republic in the Agra- 
Jaipur/fract from c. 200 B. C. to c. 400 A. D. Their coins 
have been found, which do not bear the name of any king or , 
general ; the legend is' simply Arjundyananam jayak, ‘victory 
to the Arjunayanas’. The coins belong to c. 100 B. C., but 
the Arjunayana state must have been much more ancient, for 
the ruling class believed that it was descended from Arjuna, the 


1 . Our chief sources of information about the republics of ancient India 
are the Greek writers for the north-western zone and the Buddhist 
works for the north-eastern one. Very valuable glimpses are also 
obtained from grammarians like Panini, Katyayana, Pantahjali, 
Jayaditya and Vamana, when they proceed to explain the formation 
of some terms connected with the political constitution. The Mahd* 
bhdrata has two valuable chapters, written from a sympathetic point 
of view, directly describing some aspects of the working of the 
constitution of these states (XII, 8i and 107). The Arthaidstra Bk, 
XI, is mainly interested in describing measures to break the power 
of the ganas and sainghas^ but while doing so, it gives us some glimpses 
of their constitution. 

2. Allan, Coins of Ancient India, PI. XXXIX, 10. The legends on the 
. coins issued by these republics afford very valuable and concrete 

evidence to prove their existence. 

3. Majumdar and Altekar ; The Age of the Vakdf^as and the Guptas, 
Chapter II. 
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epic hero. They worked in close cooperation with the Yaudh- 
eyas, their northern neighbours, who believed themselves to be 
the deseendants of Dharma, the eldest brother of Arjuna. 

■ The Yaudheya republic was a fairly extensive state. The 
findspots of its coins show that it extended from Saharanpur in 
the east to Bahavalpur in the west, from Ludhiyana in the north- 
west to Delhi in the south-east. It was a eonfederation of three 
republics. Rohtak in the Punjab was the capital of one of them, 
and northern Panchala, knovm as Bahudhanyaka (rich in corn) 
country, was the centre of power of the second. Northern Raj- 
putana seems to have been in the jurisdiction of the third. The 
powerful trans-Beas state, mentioned by Alexander’s historians, 
which possessed fertile territory and virile inhabitants, and 
which was governed by an aristocracy exercising its power with 
justice and moderation, is obviously the Yaudheya republic. 
The Yaudheyas had an unsurpassed reputation for bravery, 
and no wonder ; for they were the devotees of Karttikcya, the 
generalissimo of gods. They were, therefore, also known as 
Mattamayurakas, peacock ( mayura ) being the vehicle of 
Karttikeya.2 It was this reputation of their bravery and the report 
about the rich resources of their state that made Alexander’s 
soldiers lose their heart and refuse to advance further. The 
Yaudheyas continued to flourish down to the end of the ist 
century A. D., when they were temporarily overpowered by 
.Kanishka I. But they soon became ‘insubordinate’, as a record 
of their enemy puts it, ‘owing to their pride due to their v{tlour 
being respected by all the Kshattriyas’,® and rebelled against 
the Kushana hegemony. They not only reasserted their in- 
dependence in c. 225 A. D., but dealt a powerful blow to the 
Kushapa empire from which it could not recover.* They were 
flourishing as a republic down to c. 350 A. D. Their subs- 
equent history is unknown. 

The Madras in the Central Punjab were a republican state 
during the, 4th century A. D.; they seem to be Mentical with 
the Kathas whose republic is mentioned by Alexander’s his- 
torians with its capital at Sialkot. They disdained to purchase 
peace by surrender and fought against the Greek invader to the 
bitter end. This republic continued to flourish down to the 
4th century A. D. 

•- 

1. Ibid, 

2. Mbh., V. 35. 3-4. 

3. Junagad inscription of Rudradaman I. 

4. Majiundar and Altekar ; The Age of the Vakdfahas and the Guptas, 
pp. 28-33. 
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The Malavas and the Kshudrakas were among those re- 
publics, which offered stoutest resistance to Alexander the Great. 
The region between the Chenab and the Ravi along with some 
territory further south was the homeland of the Malavas at this 
time, and the Kshudrakas were their southern neighbours.^ 
In order to meet Alexander’s invasion, they formed an allicince, 
but before their armies could effect a juncture, Alexander struck 
against the Malavas. The Malavas, who could muster an a: my 
about 1,00,000 strong, offered bitter opposition, and Alexander 
almost lost his life while trying to capture one of their forts. Even- 
tually both the Malavas and the Kshudrakas were compelled to 
sue for peace. The two states, however, became wiser by this 
defeat and formed a confederation which lasted for several cen- 
turies. In the Mahdbhdrata, the Malavas and the Kshudrakas 
are always mentioned together, ^ and grammarians refer to a 
peculiar dual compound formed from the names of the two states. 
Later on the Kshudrakas seem to have completely merged in 
the Malavas, who eventually migrated to Ajmer-Chitor-Tonk 
area in c. lOO B. C., and to the modern province of Malwa 
about 400 years later. They were for a time subjugated by 
the Scythians in c. 150 A. D., but they reasserted their inde- 
pendence in c, 225 A. D. They claimed descent from the 
illustrious Ikshvaku stock of Sri-Ramachandra. They have left 
a very copious copper currency, whose legends do not mention 
any king but commemorate the victory of the Malava republic. 

The precise location of the Agesinae and the Sibis, who 
were in the neighbourhood of the Malavas at the time of Alexan- 
der’s invasion is not known. The Sibis had a monarchy in 
the earlier days but became a republic later. By r. 100 B. C. 
they migrated to Madhyamika, near Chitor in Rajputana, 
where a large number of their coins, issued in the name of their 
Commonwealth, and not that of any king, have been found.^ 

In the neighbourhood of the Kshudrakas there was another 
republic, that of the Ambashthas (Sambastai of the Greeks). 
Curtius expressly describes their form of government a demo- 
cratic. They had an army of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 
500 chariots, and had elected three generals to oppose Alexander 
the Great. Eventually, however, they decided to submit to 


1. Me. Crindle, Invasion of Alexander, pp. 138 ff. 

2. IT, 79> ; V, 57, 18. 

3. The legend h * Majhamikdya Sibi-janapadasa* (The coinage) of, the 
Sibi country or commonwealti' (issued in the city) of Majhamika 
or Madhyamika. Allan, Coins of Ancient India, p. exxiv. 
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him following the advice of their elders. Their later history 
is not known. 

. The Andhaka-Vrishnis of Dvaraka in Kathiawar had also 
a republic. It was flourishing since prerhistoric times, because 
it is referred to in the Mahabhdrata. The sarhgha states of 
Kathiawar mentioned by the Arthaidstra (Bk. XI) appear to 
have continued the ancient republican tradition. 

The Buddhist canon and the Jatakas and their commentaries 
disclose the existence of a large number of republics flourish- 
ing in the Gorakhpur division of U. P. and in northern Bihar. 
Of these the Bhaggas, the Bulis, the Koliyas and the Moriyas 
were very small states, hardly more extensive than a tehsil or 
two of the modern times. The Sakyas, the Mallas, the Lich- 
chhavis and the Videhas were relatively larger, but the total 
extent of the territories of all these four states did not cover an 
area of more than 200 miles in length and 100 miles in breadth, 
between Gorakhpur in the west and Darbangha in the east, 
between the Ganges to the south and the Himalayas to the north. 
Of these four states, that of the Sakyas was the smallest and oc- 
cupied a portion of Gorakhpur district. The Mallas were to 
their east and occupied the territory upto Balia district. Then 
came the Lichchhavis and the Videhas.^ 

Some doubts arise as to the nature of the Sakya state. Some 
references in the Buddhist canonical literature suggest that the 
Sakyas had a monarchy. Bhaddiya, who Wus a king in Bud- 
dha’s time, takes a week to arrange for the succession to his 
kingdom when he decides to enter the Holy Order.^ We, how- 
ever, know that each member of the Kshatriya aristocracy which 
ruled these eastern states, was entitled to call himself a rdjd, and 
Bhaddyia may have been a rdjd in that restricted sense of the 
term. Jataka evidence shows that the Sakyas had an Assembly 
Hall, where all of them used to meet and decide important 
questions of peace, war and alliance. It does not*refer to a here- 
ditary king ruling over the whole state. 

There is no doubt that the Mallas, the Lichchhavis and 
the Videhas were republics during the life time of the Buddha. 

1 . 1 will thus be seen that these republics were not much larger than the 
city states of ancient Greece. Sparta, the biggest state had an 
area of 3360 sq. miles ; the area of the Lichachhavi state was 
. approximately the same. Athens at the time of its greatest pros- 
perity ruled over 1060 sq. miles, which seems to have been the 
area of the iSakya republic, 
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Their neighbours, the kings of Magadha and Koiala, were 
anxious to conquer them, and so we find these republics often 
forming confederation among themselves. Sometimes we find 
the Lichchhavis confederating with the Mallas and sometimes 
with the Videhas. The latter two, however, disappear from 
history from c, 500 B. C., when they were conquered by Maga- 
dha. The Lichchhavis had also to bow down before the Maga- 
dhan imperialism, but they reasserted their independence by 
c, 200 B. C. They were a powerful state at the beginning of 
the 4th century A. D. and it was by an alliance with them that 
the Guptas could rise to the imperial position. 

We shall now proceed to consider the constitution and the 
administrative machinery of ancient Indian republics. Our 
main handicap is the absence of sufficient evidence to enlighten 
us upon the point. We shall have to consider disconnected 
data, often belonging to widely distant centuries and referring 
to different states and draw a composite picture. This method 
has its own obvious limitations and dangers, but there is no 
other procedure possible in the present state of our knowledge. 

It is clear that the constitutional machinery of small states 
like those of the Moriyas, the Koliyas and Sakyas, which includ- 
ed hardly a few score villages in their jurisdiction, must have 
been different from that prevailing in big states like those of 
the Yaudheyas and Madavas, which covered extensive territor- 
ies including dozens of cities and thousands of villages. It ap- 
pears that in the small states of north-eastern India, most of 
the members of the Central Assembly lived in the capital where 
they used to meet frequently in the Assembly Hall {santhdgdra) 
to transact the business of the state. Each member of the aris- 
tocratic order was known as a rdjd and his son an upardjd} Pro- 
bably the rdjd held some zemindari land in the moffusil which 
he managed through his local agents. Besides the governing 

This is in my opinion the correct interpretation of the statement, 

^TTT^rrTT^ ^ TFJTRt 

%?rr'T^'t i j. i, p. 504. 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s view that this statement suggests that the 
Lichchhavi state was a confederation of 7707 principalities, each 
having full authority under its raja, upardjd etc., docs not seem 
probable. Carmichael Lectures, 1018, p. 135. Such a big confedera- 
tion is impracticable. 

For Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s interpretation, see Corporate Life, 
pp. 93-4 (ist edition). 
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class, the population consisted of a large number of farmers, 
servants, serfs and artisans. When a quarrel arose between the 
farmers and servants of the Koliyas and the Sakyas about the 
distribution of the water of the Rohini, they reported it to the 
officer of their own state, who in turn appraised their rajas about 
it. It is the latter, who decided to go on war with the opposing 
state. This incident, therefore, shows that the commoners had 
not much voice in the momentous decisions of the central govern- 
ment on important topics like peace or war, which affected 
the whole population. There were, however, a number of 
small towns and villages in the Sakya slate, which had their 
own Assemblies meeting in their Assembly Halls {santlidgdras ) . 
It is very likely that in these village assemblies the non-privileged 
classes may have had an equal voice in local affairs. 

The administration of bigger states like that of the Yaudhe- 
ya« or the Malavas was naturally organised in a different way. 
They were divided into provinces, each under a separate gover- 
nor, probably recruited from the privileged class. The numerous 
cities of the state constituted separate government units, com- 
pletely autonomous, and administered by their leading men. 
Unfortunately we do not know how these city councils were 
constituted. It is likely that the members of the privileged 
order may have dominated in them, but what we know of other 
cit)’ councils functioning in monarchical states enables us to 
•infer that traders, artisans and agriculturists also belonging to 
the general population, may have had their own representatives 
on that body. In the village councils of the hundreds of vil- 
lages that were situated in these states, the average population 
must have had the dominating voice. It is likely that the head- 
man of the village may have been a member of the ruling class ; 
the bureaucracy also may have been largely recruited from it. 
But the vast majority of the members of the village councils 
must have belonged to the different trades and professions which 
were recruited from all classes and castes. 

The sovereignty in these republics was vested in a very 
large Central Assembly. Its membership is stated to have been 
as high as 5,000 among the Yaudheyas and7,707 among the Lich- 
chhavis. The Kshudrakas had sent 150 of their leading men 
to negotiate peace with Alexander; the number of the members 
of their Central Assembly may have been about live times larg- 
er. These figures no doubt strike us as very large; but we 

The assembly hall of the village Chatuma is expressly mentioned in 

the Buddhist canonical literature. Af. jV., 1 . 457. 
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should not forget that in contemporary Greece, the Athenian 
Assembly consisted of 42,000 citizens, each of whom had » right 
to attend its meetings. In actual practice, however, not -all 
the members cared to attend. The country people did not 
like to spend time and money to attend all the meetings. The 
normal attendance was 2,000 to 3,000, hardly 7 or 8 per cent, 
of the total membership. The Central Assembly of 7,707 mem- 
bers of the Lichchhavis or of 5,000 Yaudheyas probably consist- 
ed of the descendants of the founder members of the privileged 
aristocracy who were all entitled to the honorific title raja} 
Some of them stayed at the capital and some were scattered in 
moffusil or serving there as important government officers. 
They were all entitled to attend, but at ordinary meetings of 
the Assembly hardly 10 per cent, members may have attended, 
as in ancient Athens. If a city like Nyasa had an Assembly of 
30 councillors, a big state like that of the Yaudheyas may well 
have had one of 5,000. We should not forget that the member- 
ship depended upon belonging to the privileged order, and no 
one who belonged to it by his birth and extraction could be ex- 
cluded from it; each member was extremely jealous of his 
proud position and extraction. There was no question of the 
possibility of a number of them being represented by one deputy, 
even if the principles of representation had been known at the 
time, which of courcse was not the case. In ancient Indian 
republics, there was then no electoral role giving a list of 
qualified voters; nor were there any periodical elections. Had' 
any qjuch existed, they would have been referred to in the litera- 
ture bearing upon the science of polity. 

Dr. Jayaswal has suggested that in Some of these states 
there were two Houses, an Upper and a Lower House. ^ This 
seems to be very improbable. The members of the privileged 
classes, who constituted the Assembly, were very jealous of their 
status and extraction, and would hardly have tolerated an 
Upper House.^ The ‘elders’, on whose advice the Ambashthas 

1. One Jataka states that there were twice eighty four thGU:,and nobles 
at Vaisali (I. 271). Probably the total population of the ruling 
class was 1,68,000 and the Assembly probably consisted of the heads 
of big joint families, each consisting of about 25 persons. 

2. Hindu Polity, p. 84. The grammatical Sutra Samghe Chdnultarddharye 
(Panini, III. 3. 42) docs not at all refer to the higher tnd lower 
houses of a legislative assembly. It does not refer to a political 
constitution but to the groups of monks, Brahmanas and herds 
of swine and points out that in one case there is a difference among 
members and in the other case there is none. 
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decided to make peace with Alexander, were not the members 
of a.House of Elders, but the senior persons of their own order. 

• 

Sovereignty was vested in these large Central Assemblies, 
which were very jealous of their rights and powers. They elect- 
ed not only the membe;:s of the executive, but also the military 
leaders. When reports reached about the impending invasion 
of Alexander the Great, the Ambashthas elected three generals 
renouned for their bravery and military skill to lead their ar- 
mies. It seems that like the Roman senate, the Assemblies 
of these republics elected their own generals for the different 
campaigns.^ The election in the beginning at any rate was 
for a specific campaign; this was a precaution against a general 
seizing all the powers of the state. What was true of the Amba- 
shthas of the 4th century B. C. was true also of the Yaudheyas 
of the 4th century A. D., for an inscription of the Gupta pe- 
riod refers to a general elected, purasktita^ by the Yaudheya- 
gana.^ Gradually these tended to become hei editary. The 
Malava general, who regained the independence for his state 
in c. 225 A. D., belonged to a family which was entrusted with 
the military leadership for three generations. Its leaders, how- 
ever, were noc permitted to have any regal title like raja or 
maharajah 

The evidence of the Buddhist literature shows that the 
^ Central Assemblies of the republics controlled foreign affairs, 
entertained foreign ambassadors and princes, considered their 
proposals and decided the momentous issues of peace andVar.^ 
On grave occasions the latter power was entrusted to a smaller 
body; the 150 ‘ambassadors’ deputed by the Kshudrakas to 
Alexander the Great, were obviously the leading members of 
their Central Assembly; they had been entrusted with full 
powers to conclude the treaty.^ Some writers were of the opinion 
that it is in the interest of the gams themselves that they 
should not discuss delicate questions like peace and war in the 
General Assembly, but should leave them to the decision of 
the Executive.® It is quite possible that this policy my have 

I. In ancient Athens also generals were elected by the people. 
Dunning, Political Theories, I. p. 15. 

а. Fleet, C. /. /., III. p. 2^2. 

3. Cf. '5nnft»T'T^?JT I ii. i ")-ih. Naiidsa insciiption, 

(Blfeing published in E. /.. XXVII or XXVlll).^ 

4. Jdlaka, IV. 145 (No. 465) ; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 118-9. 

5. M'Crindle, Alexanders Invasion, p* 15 j. 

б. 'T w: iT’r >iRrr \ 

fw: ii uth, xii. 107. 24. 
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been followed in some states in order to ensure secrecy, so 
necessary for the success in foreign policy. But their number 
was not large, for one of the weaknesses of the gana slate 
frequently emphasised by constitutional writers is its incapacity 
to preserve political secrets. 

Generally speaking the Executive was under the complete 
control of the Central Assembly in the republican states. 
Srikrishna, who was the President of the Andhaka-Vrishni 
state, bitterly complains to Narada that he is not the master 
but the slave of the Central Assembly, as he has to listen 
patiently to the bitter criticisms of the different parties.^ The 
Arthasdstra (Bk. XI) shows that if the President of the Sarhgha 
{Samghamukhya) or the members of the Executive Council were 
guilty of the mismanagement of the public funds or of violating 
the ordinary laws of the land, they could be dismissed and 
punished by the state tribunals. The Executive was thus 
under the complete constitutional control of the Central 
Assembly. Though there is no specific evidence on the point, 
it is almost certain that the appointments to the state services 
and the governorships of the provinces must have been made 
by the Central Assembly. That must have been one of the 
reasons for the keen contest for power that was often going 
on in that body. 

The Assembly Hall also served the purpose of a social , 
club, where social ancf religious topics were also discussed at 
tiriles* The Mallas of Kusinagar discussed the problems about 
the funeral of the Buddha and the disposal of his ashes in their 
Assembly Hall. They, as well as the Lichchhavis, are known 
to have requested the Blessed One to perform the opening 
ceremonies of their new Assembly Halls by first using them 
for delivering a sermon to a congregation assembled therein. 

The meetings of the Assembly held for such religious or 
social functiotis may have been peaceful ; but such was not 
very often the case when political matters of moment had to 
be discussed and decided. Many of the Assemblies of these 
republics, like the Parliaments and municipalities of the modern 
age, were torn by patty factions; in fact the Buddhist 
literature, the Asthasdstra and the Mahdbhdrata point out that 
family quarrels, party factions, lure of corruption, Internal 


^ Wir II Mbh, XII. 8i. 5i 
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dissensions and mutual recriminations among the members of 
the Assembly constitute the main weaknesses of the gana states. 
The Buddha and Narada, who veiwed the republics with a 
syrtipathetic eye, warn them against these dissensions and give 
helpful suggestions as to how they were to be avoided.^ 
Kautilya, who was unsympathetic to them, suggests several 
crooked methods by which the internal feuds could be 
further intensified (Bk. XI). 

Personal rivalry and greed for power were usually at the 
root of party factions. As in modern times, so in ancient days, 
members used to form groups of their own in order to get 
power for themselves. Those, who were energetic in habits 
and skilful in organisation and noted for successful oratory, 
usually succeeded in gaining power in their hands.^ When 
two parties were more or less evenly balanced, small groups 
of members made or unmade the governments as in modern 
days. J::ome members had a nuisance value; they were 
equally a source of trouble whether they were included or 
excluded from the party. Ahuka and Akrura had the un- 
enviable reputation of belonging to this class in the Andhaka- 
Vrishni state.^ As in modern times so in ancient days, it was 
usually found to be a difficult task to oust the party in power.^ 
When the Assembly was torn by factions, the task of its Pre- 
sident was very difficult. Often he was furiously attacked by 
both the parties, neither of whom was usually entirely in the 
right. Under such circumstances, like the mother of two sons 
who are gambling with each other, the impartial President, 
anxious for the interest of the state, could wish success to 
neither party. 

I. Cf. iT’irRnT'T^m I 

^ wfcl: II.... 

I 

II 

Mbh, 107. 27 — 32. 

Sec also Dialogues of the Buddha, II, p. 80. 

a- apt gjTfnrnT 1 

^ II Mbh., XII. 8i. 8-9. 

3- ^ 5Tcr: i 

5 T ^ ^’Ilrli W ^ nw: II Mbh., XII. 81. 10. 

4 TT^ I 

^tPt f«r 5 i^: 11 Mbh., xii. 81. 17. 
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It is but natural that some rules of procedure should have 
been evolved as far as the debates and working of the Assembly 
were concerned. But unfortunately they are not anywhere 
described by our political writers. We can get, however, some 
idea in the matter if we assume, as is very probable, that the 
rules of the procedure and the debate in the meetings of the 
Buddhist sarhgha were modelled on those of the Assembles of 
the gam or sarhgha states. A Buddhist chapter required a 
quorum of 20 j it is very likely that a similar rule may have 
prevailed in the meetings of the political sahgha^ especially 
when we remember that usually there were parties keen in 
getting power in their own hands. There was an officer who 
was in charge of the allotment of seats; probably the executive 
had the seats on a dais and other members were grouped 
partywise in their front. The sarhghamukhya or the President 
of the state presided over the Assembly and regulated . its 
debate. He was to observe strict impartiality; otherwise he 
was furiously criticised. The resolution was formally moved 
by its mover and then the debate followed. In the Buddhist 
sarhgha the practice was that those in favour of the proposal 
kept silent, while those who were against it expressed their 
dissent. It is, however, very likely that in the political sarhgha 
where passions often ran high, both sides must have voiciforous- 
ly expressed their votes. In the Buddhist sarhgha^ as in some 
modern legislatures, a motion was thrice proposed and passed. 
One may doubt whether this procedure was followed in the 
meetings of the political Assemblies. In the case of difference 
of opinion, votes were taken and the majority view prevailed. 
When the ultimatum was received by the Sakyas from the 
Kosala king who was besieging their capital, their Assembly 
assembled to deliberate whether they should open the gates 
or not. Some favoured the proposal, others opposed it. 
Eventually, therefore, votes were taken to ascertain the 
majority view, which it was discovered favoured capitulation.^ 
Accordingly action was taken. This procedure, being the 
obvious and natural one, must have been followed everywhere. 

In the ideal garm state, however, matters were not pressed 
to vote. Meetings were characterised by concord and har- 
mony, and the opinion of the elders, and not the votes of the 
majority, decided the issue. This was the usuaK practice 
among the Lichchhavis during the golden period of their 
constitution.* The Assembly of the Ambashthas first appointed 

1 . Rockhill, Life of the Buddha^ pp. 1 18-9. 

2. Dialogues of the Buddha, II. p. 80. 
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their capable generals to oppose Alexander, but eventually 
accepted the advice of their elders and decided to make 
peace proposals. 

It is almost certain that there must have been clerks of 
of House, who must have kept records of its proceedings. 
Matters when once properly and finally decided, were not 
allowed to be reopened. 

Let us now consider the Central Executive of the gana 
state. Its membership varied with the size and traditions of 
each state. The Malla state, Vvhich was small, had an exe- 
cutive of four members only, all of whom are known to have 
taken a prominent part in the funeral of the Buddha. The 
Lichchhavis, whose state was a bigger one, had a council of 
nine, though the membership of their Assembly numbered 
7,707. The confederation of the Lichchhavis and the Videhas 
had an executive of i8. We have no information of the 
strength of the executive of the larger states like the Yaudheyas, 
the Malavas and the Kshudrakas. The 150 eminent men 
of tall stature and stately appearance, that were sent by the 
Kshudrakas to Alexander, had full powers to settle the peace 
terms. This would suggest that they constituted their exe- 
cutive. But an executive of 150 is rather too large even for 
a big state. 

• 

The Central Assembly must have elected the members of 
the Executive Council. Whether the election .ould be inadc 
from among the members of a few leading families, or whether 
any body could offer himself as a candidate, we do not know. 
Gradually in the course of time, the posts of the councillors 
became more or less hereditary, though a formal election was 
probably necessary before the son could succeed the father. 
The family of Srisoma, wdio succeeded in recovering the 
independence of the Malavas, Was at the head of its executive 
and military affairs at least for three generations.^* The Ariha- 
sdstra shows that the sons of Councillors, if not permitted to 
succeed to the posts of their fathers, would often create commo- 
tion in the body politic by joining the enemy. Among some 
republics, like those of the Lichchhavis and the Yaudheyas, 
the councillors were given regal title. The Malavas, however, 
did not permit this procedure ; even the great leader, who 
reestablished their independence in r. 225 A. D*. is seen not 


Gf. 1. 4> Nandsa inscription. 
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to take any royal titles in the document of the official pro- 
clamation of his victory. 

The gana states were famous for their military 
traditions. We may, therefore, take it for granted that the 
members of their Executive must have been normally capable 
generals and dauntless leaders, competent to guide the state on 
occasions of emergency. In addition they were to be men of 
tact and experience, energetic in action, firm in resolution 
and well grounded in the laws, customs and traditions of the 
country.^ 

The President of the Executive Council was probably the 
President of the Assembly also. Besides supervising the general 
administration, one of the chief concerns of the President was 
to ensure internal harmony by promoting concord and prevent- 
ing quarrels.^ For internal dissension was the main weakness 
of a gana state, which often contributed to its downfall. 
Foreign affairs constituted the portfolio of one member; he 
used to receive the reports of spies and members of the secret 
service. Treasury was in charge of a second member; he was 
also authorised to invest the state funds and to realise the state 
debts.^ Justice was the portfolio of a third member; he was to 
decide civil and criminal cases, probably as an appellate court, 
accorduig to the laws of the - land.^ The Arthasdstra dc cribes 
how hostile kings would try to bring him into disrepute by 
sending young widows to him, ostensibly for the purpose of 
pleading for their rights to property, but really for leading 
them astray into the path of vice. The police and revenue must 
have been the portfolioes of two members, as also trade and 
industry; we should not forget that many of the republics were 

TO ii 

*0 > c 

^ II Mbh. XII. 107. ao-i. 

2. Mbh. XII. 81 gives a graphic account of the efforts of Kfishna, the 
president of the Vrishni I'epublic, in this connection. 

3- ^ I 

W: II Mbh. XII. 107. '19. 

See krihasdsira Bk. XII for investment powers. 

ipjfRliTT: II md. 17. 
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as noted for their military traditions as for their commercial 

pre-eminence.^ 

• 

It is not unlikely that the status and privileges of all the 
members of the Executive Council were not exactly alike.^ The 
same is the case in some modern cabinets. 

The different departments had their own officers of diverse 
gradesj who must have worked under the orders of their minis- 
ters. In small states like those of the Sakyas and the Koliyas, 
they could directly report unusual incidents to the supreme 
authorities; in bigger states, they must have reported through 
the proper channels. 

The big republics like those of the Yaudheyas and Kshu- 
drakashada number of cities which had full internal autonomy. 
Hgw were their councils usually elected, we do not know. 
It is not unlikely that not only the privileged Kshatriya class 
but also trades, industries, and professions were represented 
on these bodies. This was the practice in the monarchical 
states^ and there is no reason to think why it should not have 
been followed in the republics. Only future discoveries can 
show how the city councils were controlled by the central 
executive, and whether they had any representation in the 
Central Assembly. 

The villages in the gana states must have had their own 
Panchayats and there is no reason to believe that their poVers 
wers less than those of the Panchayats under monarchies. It 
is hardly likely that the membership of the village Panchayats 
was confined to the members of the privileged aristocracy; 
most of the latter must have been staying in cities and the 
capital. As in other states, all the village interests like agri- 
culture, trade, industry, etc. must have been represented on 
the village council. This is of course a conjecture, but a very 
likely one. • 

Want of adequate reliable data handicaps the historian 
perhaps in no other sphere so much as in the case of the 
republics. We get only a dim and blurred picture of their 
constitutions and their working. But what little we know 

I. Cf. Vdrtasdhropajivinah, Arthasdstra, Bk. XI. 

a. This often afforded opportunity to the enemy to foment internal 
quarrels. Arthasdstra, Bk. XL 

Compare the evidence of the Damodarpur plates for the Gupta 
empire ; E. /. XV. pp. 129 ff. 
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shows that the states were fairly efficient and prosperous. 
They offered much more stubborn resistencc to Alexander the 
Great than that put forth by the contemporary monarchies. 
Patriotism and appreciation of liberty were much moie 
genuine among them than among the monarchical states. Tradi^ 
and industry also prospered under their regime; the Punjab 
and Sindh republics were studded with numerous and 
prosperous cities. They encouraged freedom of thought, 
which in its turn lesulted in philosophical progress. This is 
particularly noteworthy about the Eastern Republics, whose 
citizens have made rich contributions to the philosophy as 
developed in the Upanishads, Buddhism and Jainism. In the 
Indus valley also there were many philosophers who impressed 
the Greeks by their theories and views. 

Most of the republics had a clan origin and the members 
of the privileged aristocracy believed themselves to be members 
of one stock or descended from one eponymous hero. Member- 
ship of the Central Assembly seems to have been confined to 
them. In the city councils and village assemblies, however, 
all the leading classes and interests had their proper representa- 
tion and voice. There is no sufficient evidence to suggest 
that there was any serious clash of interest between the 
members of the privileged order and the rest. We should not 
here forget that inter-caste marriages were fairly common 
down to the 5th censury A. D., and so the Kshattriyas could 
not have formed a water-tight privileged order. Members ol’ 
the Vaisya and Sudra classes, who entered into the army and 
rose to high positions in it, could hardly have been denied 
the privileges of the Kshattriya status A sutra of Panini 
suggests that the status of the Brahmanas was the same as 
that of the Kshattriyas.^ 

The consciousness of a clan origin seems to have played 
a great part irr the formation of republics. Where it did not 
exist, such a state did not usually come into existence. It 
further appears that the political horizon and influence of 
these slates could not usually extend to territories where their 
own clan was not in ascendancy. It is no doubt true that 
these states often formed federations to present a stronger 
fiont to a common enemy, but they could not expand into a 

I. i panini, v. 3. 

Here Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas are grouped together. 
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strong and big state like the Mauryan or the Gupta Empire. 
ThtSr horizon was limited to their homelands. If its freedom 
\^as threatened, they would die fighting bravely; but it did 
not occur to them that they might found a big north-western 
federation embracing the Punjab, Rajputana and Sindh, 
which could stand as a bullwork against the foreign invader. 
The presence of the clan spirit in each state, the internal 
dissensions that often disfigured its politics and the love of 
freedom that characterised its inhabitants naturally did not 
favour the development of a strong central government, which 
must have necessitated the transfer of considerable power to 
its Central Executive. 

Let us now examine the causes for the disappearance of 
these republics by c. 400 A. D. Dr.Jayaswal has attributed 
their eclipse and destruction to the imperialism of the Guptas. 
‘Samudragupta, like Alexander, killed the free spirit of the 
country. He destroyed the Malavas and the Yaudheyas, who 
were the nursery of freedom and many others of their class.’ 
This does not seem to be true. The republics of the Malavas 
and the Arjunayanas, the Yaudheyas and the Madras had only 
accepted in a general way the imperial position of Samudragupta. 
They offered him tribute, but retained their autonomy. Their 
territories were never directly administered by the Guptas, and 
•so their republican institutions could not have been much 
affected. It should be remembered that their independejice 
had been completely eclipsed under the Mauryas and the 
Kushan is, but they once more emerged as republics when the 
above imperialisms declined. The Gupta imperialism had not 
interfered with their autonomy and it is, therefore, difficult to 
understand how it could have been fatal to their democratic 
institutions. 

The Nandsa inscription shows that early in the 3rd century 
the leadership of the Malavas had already begun to pass into 
hereditary families, which were claiming to be as respectable 
as the Ikshvaku race. The leaders of the Yaudheyas and 
the Sanakanikas had assumed the titles of Maharajas and 
Mahasenapatis in the 4th century. The same probably was 
the case with the Lichchhavis republic, for Kumaradevi was 
an heiress to their dominion. Varahamihira of the 7th 
century refers to the king of the Yaudheyas {Brihatsarhhitd, X. 1). 
When the leadership of republics thus passed into the hands of 
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hereditary presidents, who were military leaders and claimed 
royal titles, they could no longer be distinguished from monar- 
chies. Why the democratic traditions were allowed to be 
weakened, and why the republics permitted the new develop- 
ments to take place is still an unsolved problem. The growing 
tendency to regard monarchy as divine may have induced the 
republics to accept the leadership of hereditary presidents, 
styled as Maharajas. Probably it was felt that monarchy was 
a better protection against aggressions than republic. 
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CENTRAL ASSEMBLY 

In the modern state, the Central Government consists of 
the Head of the Executive, — King or President — , his Council or 
Cabinet, and a Legislature or Central Assembly, largely if not 
entirely popular in composition, to control the executive and 
enact the laws of the state. The problems connected with 
the Chief Executive Head have been already discussed in the 
last two chapters. We shall now consider those connected 
with the Central Assembly. Did a Central Assembly, more 
or less similar to a modern democratic Parliament, exist in the 
different states of Ancient India ? Was it existing in all the 
periods of her history or was it confined to particular ages or 
to particular types of states ? How were the members of the 
Assembly elected ? Could they control the Executive ? If so, 
to what extent ? Were they the custodians of the legislative 
powers of the state or could the Executive pass laws indepen- 
dently of their sanction ? These are the questions that will 
be engaging our attention in this chapter. 

We have shown already in the last chapter that Central 
Assemblies more or less similar to modern Parliament did exist 
fn republics. The nature of the interests they represented 
and the control they exercised over the Executjve have ^aj^o 
been discussed. In this chapter we have now to sec whether 
similar bodies existed in monarchical states. 

A perusal of the Vedic literature makes it quite evident 
that Popular Assemblies controlling the kings of the numerous 
small states wdth which Afghanistan and the Punjab were then 
studded, were a prominent feature of the Vedic polity. The 
average state of the Rigvedic period consisted of^ only a few 
square miles like the city state of ancient Greece. It had 
a capital, not much larger than the few dozen villages 
comprised in it. Villages had their o\vn popular assemblies 
known as sabhds and the capital had the Central Assembly for 
the whole state, which was called a samiti. 

Sabhds and samitis enjoyed a high prestige in the Vedic age. 
They are in one place^ described as the twin daughters of Praja- 


I . ^PTT *Tt I a. V. VII. 12. i 
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pati, the Creator. This suggests that the people regarded both 
ihe assemblies almost as divine institutions of hoary antiquity, 
and almost coeval with the political life of the community, if 
not with the community itself. The India of the Vedic age 
was studded with scores of such assemblies and the hope of the 
rising scholar and politician was to distinguish himself in their 
meetings.^ Nay, the hope was also expressed on behalf of every 
bride at the time of her marriage that she would in due course 
be able to command the attention of the Assembly by her 
powers of speech and persuasion. ^ 

The Vedic literature refers to the popular assemblies of the 
age by three different terms, Vidatha^ sabhd and samiti. The 
precise meaning of these terms is difficult to determine and it 
seems not improbable that it may have differed from age to 
age and locality to locality. Modern scholars also have not 
been able to agree on the point. Ludwig, for instance, holds 
that the sabhd was something like the Upper House, where the 
priests and rich men were represented, while the samiti was some- 
thing like the Lower House, where ordinary commoners had their 
proper place. Zimmer on the other hand thought that sabhd 
was the village assembly and samiti the Central Assembly of the 
whole tribe. Hillebrandt thought that sabhd 2ii\d samiti were 
much the same; samiti being the assembly and sabhd its 
meeting place. Jayaswal’s view was that samiti was probably 
the national assembly and sabhd was its standing body; he, 
however, candidly admits that the exact relation between these 
two bodies cannot be deduced from the available evidence. 

It is not possible to discuss here the various arguments 
in favour of the above divergent views, nor is it necessary for 
our porpose to do so, Vidatha is derived from the root vid to 
know and seems to have denoted a learned gathering. It is 
rarely mentioned in connection with the political life and may, 
therefore, be left out here. The view of Hillebrandt that 
sabhd did not denote a different body, but only the place of 
meeting of the samiti is also unacceptable ; a passage in the 
Atharvaveda (VII. 12. i), already quoted, clearly states that 
the sabhd and the samiti.w^tvt two different bodies and compares 
them to two daughters of the Creator. Another passage states 

C\ ' 
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\iO\f*vrdtya was followed by the mtmhtrs of tht sabhSy samiti 
aad the army.^ 

It is, therefore, clear that sabhd was not the meeting 
place of the samiti, but was a separate body. An early Vedic 
passage describes how the talk in the sabhd often veered round 
the cows and the wonderful nourishment which they supplied 
to humanity and another describes how the gamblers 
assembled at the hall of the sabhdy challenged one another and 
played to the last penny, often staking the freedom of them- 
selves and their wives. ^ The connection of sahhd with gam- 
bling is referred to also in the Brahmana literature.^ It would 
thus appear that the sabhd was primarily the village social 
clubj but the few items of the simple village government of the 
age were also transacted there by its members, when it was 
necessary to dispose of them. These probably included steps 
for the communal safety and decisions in the matters of the 
village disputes. For, the member of a sabhd is associated with 
the sacred law in the Puiushamedha'sacrifice. 

It is, however, likely that in some localities or states, sahhd 
was associated with the king and was more a political than a 
social gathering. A passage in the Atharvaveda describes how 
the sabhdsadas (members of the sabhd) of god Yama were 
royal in status and entitled to share the i6th part of the merit 
accruing to that deity.® It is possible to argue that the status 
of the members of the terrestial sabhd^ like that of the celestial 
one, was also almost as high as^that of the kuig and that they 
too were entitled to receive a small share of the tithes and 
tributes that were paid to the ruler. It is, however, not im- 
possible that the sabhd referred to may be the cabinet or 
ministry of Yama or of the earthly king ; and the description 
of a member of the sabhd as a person possessing considerable 
wealth (consisting of kine^oi course) and going to ihc sabhd in 
his full paraphernalia, riding on a charger or* seated in a 
carriage, would confirm that hypothesis.® The balance of 

^ ^ ^ I A. V. XV. 9. 

2- ^ f%c|r^«TT: » 

^ ^ II R. F., VII. 28. 6. 
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available evidence, however, tends to show that the :^abhd 
was usually the village assembly, meeting for social as well 
as political purposes. 

In the concluding hymn of the Rigveda, samiti no doubt 
seems to be referring to a social or learned gathering;^ but an 
earlier hymn of the same book refers to the plans of an aspirant 
for political power, which include the domination of the 
samiti.^ The fiigveda refers to a ‘true’ king paying visit to his 
samiti and the most important and significant hope expressed 
in the Atharvaveda on behalf of an exiled king, who has succeed- 
ed in his restoration, is that his samiti may for ever be in 
agreement with him.® Conversely the bitterest curse pro- 
nounced upon a king guilty of misappropriating a Brahmana’s 
property is that his samiti should never be in agreement 
with him.^ 

The above passages make it clear that while samiti some- 
timj^s denoted a social gathering, usually it referred to a 
political assembly at the central government. It was a 
powerful body, for very often the fate of a king depended upon 
his ability to carry his samiti along with him. If the samiti 
assumed an obstructive attitude, the life of the king became 
miserable ; the partisans of a restored king felt that their work 
was likely to be enduring only if his samiti was prepared to 
cooperate with him. It is quite clear that the samiti exercised 
considerable control over the military and executive 
affairs of the Central Government ; but how exactly it was 
exercised and how the samitVs powers were coordinated with 
that of the king we do not know. 

We are also completely in the dark as to the constitution 
of this important body. The modern reader may well ask, 
was the samiti an official or a popular body ? If the latter, 
was it elective ? If so, who enjoyed the privilege of electing 
its members, the whole population or a select class ? How 
long did the members, once elected, function in the samiti^ 
for a certain number of years or for life ? We have at present 

?rfrT?f ii 

X. 191. a-j. 
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no data to answer these and similar questions in an authori* 
tative manner. Since, however, the Central Assemblies of the 
republican states were aristocratic bodies, it may be permjs- 
fible to suggest that the same was probably the case with the 
samitis functioning under the monarchies. The Vedic state 
was a small one like the city state of ancient Greece; and 
the samitis probably consisted of the heads of the few military 
and aristocratic families which occupied a prominent position 
in the political and social life of the community. Priests in 
these days played an important part even on the battlefield 
and, therefore, it is not unlikely that they also may have been 
represented in the samiti at least by the king’s chaplain, if not 
by others as well. 

Members of the samiti were men of substance and exercised 
considerable influence over the administration. Their status 
must have been high in society; they must have, like the 
inembers of the sabhdy gone to the meetings in their full 
grandeur riding their horses or carriages. 

Debates and discussions naturally loomed large in the 
proceedings of the Assemblies. The ambition of a new 
careerist was to shine as a debator in these bodies.^ One 
could succeed in the samiti only if one could capture the mind 
and sway the feelings of its members. When there were 
parties in the samiti^ the proceedings became enlivened and 
often bitter. Hot words were exchanged, often leading to 
violent party quarrels. One can well understand the sincerity 
of the prayer offered in the fiigveda that the deliberations of 
a samiti should be cordial, its members well disposed towards 
one another, and their minds in perfect harmony.^ 

It is rather sad and surprising to find that the samiti 
which exercised so much influence over the king and adminis- 
tration in the days of the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda, should 
completely disappear from view in the period of the later 
Saihhitas and the Brahmanas. Sabha, however,* figures in this 
literature, but in a new sense. It is no longer a popular 
village assembly but comes to stand for the king’s court or 
Privy Council, a sense in which the word was destined to be 
used for several centuries. The sabkd met frequently and 
had its own president;^ the stutus of its members was as 

1. ^ I a, K., XII. i. 56. 

2. Ante, p. 98 Note i. 

3. V. S., XVI. 24. 
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high as that of the high priest or chamberlain.^ Dependent 
kings are often mentioned as attending the sabhd,^ making it 
quite clear that it was being transformed from a popular body 
into king’s court. The historian of the Central Assembly 
need no longer follow its history. The samiti once more 
makes its appearance in the Upanishadic age ; we find 
Svetaketu visiting the samiti of the Panchalas after his edu- 
cational course. The king is present in this assembly on the 
occasion and puts him some questions to test his scholarship. 
The passage thus shows that samiti in the Upanishadic period 
denoted a learned body rather than a popular assembly; 
it was sometimes presided over by the king, especially 
when it was going to test the knowledge of new graduates. 
The king was perhaps only the ceremonial head of the gather- 
ing as the Governors are of the modern convocations. There 
can be no doubt that samitis and sabhds both ceased to function 
as political bodies much earlier than the days of the Dharma- 
sutras (r. 500 B. C.); for the latter never mention them 
while describing the duties of the king or the machinery of the 
administration. The term samiti is altogether unknown to 
them; the word sabhdsada is used, but it denotes a member 
either of the Privy Council or of a judicial assembly, but never 
of a Popular Assembly. 

Central Popular Assemblies, however, continued to 
function in the republican states, as shown already in 
Chap. VI. Why they, disappeared from the monarchical ’ 
stat,es* it h difficult to state. Republics as a rule, continued 
to be small states even in later times; monarchies, on the 
other hand, developed into big states in the Brahmana period 
(c. 1500-1000 B. G.) Emergence of extensive states with 
large rural areas and dispersed population rcntlcred the 
meeting and functioning of a central popular assembly diffi- 
cult. Representative system was unknown, and so an 
assembly could meet only when it was a small body with 
members living not far from the capital. This was no longer 
possible in a large state. While members found it difficult 
to meet and work in the new circumstances, the kings of the 
ever-growing kingdoms were always eager and anxious to 
grab all power in their own hands. It was but natural that 
under such cirscumstances sabhds and samitis should have 
gradually died down. , 

1. A. Bu, VIII. 21. 

2. S.Br.^ III. 3. 4. 14, 
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The Paurya-Janapada Theory 

JK.. P. Jayaswal has, however, argued at great length^ 
that the sabhd-samitis of the Vedic age did not disappear 
without leaving their successors in the body politic of the 
later period. They were known as Paura-Janapadas and 
figure frequently in literature and sometimes in inscriptions. 
The true significance of this expression was, however, alto- 
gether missed by modern writers. While it is true that 
Paura-Janapadas often denote the inhabitants of towns and 
the villages that comprised a kingdom, it should be remem^ 
bered that the expression, when especially used in the neuter 
singular as Paura-Janapadam, denotes a constitutional body 
consisting of the representatives of the capital and the country. 
Such a body is known to the Rdmdyana and functioned under 
the administration of king Kharvela of Orissa in the and 
century B. C. It is presupposed by the laws of jdnapadas 
referred to by Manu and other Smriti-writers, who also refer 
to their presidents. The prestige of this popular body was 
so great that the state would often refuse to grant any relief 
to a person who was working against its interest. ^ 

The above theory of the Paura-Janapada body has been 
put forth brilliantly, but a careful analysis of the evidence 
advanced by Jayaswal and an impartial consideration of other 
data available on the point, make it fairly clear that there 
were no popular twin-assemblies known as Paura-Janapadas 
in ancient India. It is worth noting that Paura Janapada is 
generally used in the plural, sometimes in i i-j singular, but 
never in the dual. If Paura and Janapada really constituted 
two houses of Parliament, one fails to understand why the 
dual number should never have been used in refening to 
them. The grammatical argument relied upon to show that 
the term Paura-Janapada should really have been in the 
singular in the Rdmdyana 11 . 14. 54 and would then denote a 
representative body of the citizens is weak and untenable.* 

~ I. Hindu Polity, Part II, Chaps. XXVII-XXVIII. ( 1 st. Ed.) 

2, Hindu Polity, Part II, PP- 66 ff. ^ 

3. The verse in quesUon is I 

II Jayaswal’s argument is that 

because the veib is in the singular, therefore each of the 

subjects joind by the particle cha should also be in the singular; 
hence it follows that the hrst word in the next line should be read 
as janapadah and not janapaddh; it would then denote the Janapada 
Assembly and not merely citizens. Grammar, however, lays down 
no such rule; on the contrary it states that even if each of the 
words joined by the particle cha is in the singular, the verb will be 
in the combined number, dual or plural. 
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The epic generally uses the term paura-jdnapaddh in the 
plural and it denotes the citizens in general and not any 
constitutional or representative body of theirs. Thus the 
Rdmdyanall. 14.40 refers to the notables among ih^paura- 
jdnapadas^^ and the paura-jdnapada people to whom Bharata 
refers in II. iii. 19 are obviously the ordinary citizens who 
accompanied Bharata to see whether Rama could be persuaded 
to return to Ayodhya.^ Even if we assume that paura-jdnapadas 
here denote a constitutional body of citizens, it is clear that it 
wielded no effective powers; it could neither veto Dai^aratha’s 
plan to banish Rama nor induce the latter to return home as 
desired by them. It is significant to note that when making 
the final appeal to Rama to return to Ayodhya, Bharata 
refers to the prayer of himself and his ministers and not to 
that of any Paura-janapada body.® Rama also, bidding adieu 
to his brother, urges him to carry on the administration in 
consultation with friends, officers and ministers; here again 
the Paura-janapadas are conspicuous by their absence.^ This 
omission is difficult to explain if we assume that the Pura- 
janapadas constituted a regular constitutional popular 
assembly, wielding considerable power over the admini- 
stration. 

The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela also docs not 
refer to any Central Popular Assembly. Line 7 of the record 
states that the king conferred many favours {anugraha) amount- 
ing to or numbering hundreds of thousands on the Paura anu 
Jandpada.® Jayaswal contends that anugrahas here are constitu- 
tional privileges conferred upon the City-Corporation and the 
Realm-Corporation.® Constitutional privileges conferred upon 
a legislature by the king can never be described as amounting 
to hundreds and thousands. It is clear that the sentence rather 
refers to numerous favours conferred upon the city and country 


^11 n. 14. 40. 
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popalation, the monetary value of which amounted to hun- 
dreds and thousands of rupees or contemporary coins. If a 
kiijg orders several wells, roads, hospitals, and rest-houses to 
be constructed out of the central revenues, or abolishes a 
number of taxes payable by the villagers and citizens to the 
exchequer, he can well be described as conferring several 
favours, amounting in value to hundreds of thousands. An 
analysis of the Hathigumpha inscription further makes it quite 
clear that Kharavcla’s administration and policy were not in the 
least controlled by any City or Realm Corporation. The record 
refers to his organising several military expeditions to the 
distant parts of India, and not in a single case is it stated 
that the City and Realm Corporations were consulted by the 
king on any occasion. The king could declare war and make 
peace without the consent of the Paura-Jdnapadas, supposing 
such a body did exist. 

Nor do the Janapada-dharmas referred to by the Smritis 
prove the existence of a Janapada as a central law-making 
popular parliament. The janapadadharmas referred to by 
Manu in VIII. 14 are the customs of the country and not the 
enactments of a country’s legislature. A comparison of this 
verse with Manu I. 118^ would show that janapadadharma \% 
identical with desadharma. Katyayana defines the latter as 
dthose customs of a country which are generally accepted and 
which do not go counter to the rules of Sruti and Smriti.^* It 
is such provincial customs that arc referred to as deiadharma 
in the Arthasdstra of Kautilya also.® The laws of inheritance, 
marriage, food and professions differed in different parts oi 

Both verses refer to the sources of Dharma and the comparison shows 
thsii janapadadharma of VIII. 41 is equal to deiadharma of I. 118. 

cf. i 

ii viii. 41. 
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the country; widows were heirs in some places but not in 
others; marriage with maternal uncle’s daughter was approved 
in the south, but not in the north; wine drinking was 
tolerated in the north but condemned in the south. While 
deciding cases in the court, Manu and other Smriti-writers 
^omX. out xhdiX desddharmas ov janapadadharmas i,e. the costoms 
of the province concerned should be taken into consideration 
by the court. They were, ITowever, mere customs and not 
any laws passed by a legislature like a Janapada body. 

Nor can be accept the contention of Jayaswal that the 
breakers of the samayas of grama and desa^ referred to by Manu, 
were the persons who violated the laws or resolutions of the 
corporate assemblies of the villages or the country. Manu 
VIII. 19, quoted below, expressly shows that samayas or 
samvids do not refer to resolutions or laws, but to agreements 
arrived at in good faith with the village or country authorities.^ 
If out of pure selfishness, a person resiles from such agreements, 
Manu says that he should be fined. The Arthasdstra, Book III 
chap. 10, which deals with the violations of the samayas or 
agreement made with the village, country, caste, or family, 
makes the point still clearer, for the agreements are actually 
illustrated by Kautilya. If a farm labourer does not carry 
out the work undertaken for the village, or if a person refuses 
to pay subscription for a show and still sees it stealthily, if a . 
villager declines to carry out the instructions of a leader who 
is acting on behalf of the village and in its interest, there is a 
violation of grdma-samayas i. e. agreements, explicit or implicit, 
made with a village, and the person guilty becomes liable 
for punishment. The Arthasdstra adds at the end that the 
violation of deiasamayas is also to be similarly understood. ^ 


^ II Manu., VIII. i 8 . 20. 
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It is thus clear that the violations of desasamqyas were not non- 
compliance with the resolutions of a Central Parliament, but 
non-fulfilment of agreement made with the chief executive 
of .the province or the country, who was called Desadhyaksha. 
Desddhyaksha or Desadhipa did not denote the President of the 
Parliament of the country, as Jayaswal contends (p, 67) ; the 
passages from the Vishnu-smriti 2i.nd Sukra-niti c\\ioicd below make 
it quite clear that they denoted the executive heads ot districts.* 

There is nothing whatsoever in the Smriti literature to 
show, as contended by Jayaswal (p. 68) that a suitor who was 
hostile to Paura or the City Assembly could get no relief in a 
law-court. The passage quoted in the footnote below, upon 
which Jayaswal relied, simply states that if the claim in a suit 
ran counter to a custom or convention regarded as universally 
valid in a town or a country, it cannot be decreed by the local 
courts.^ The passage enunciates a sound legal principle, but 
has no reference to the denial of any relief to a person who 
was hostile to the City-Assembly. 

The theory that an ex-member of the Paura- Assembly, 
though belonging to the Sudra caste, was entitled to respect 
even from a Biahmana, is based upon a misunderstanding of 
the original texts, which simply refer to the courtesy to be 
shown to one another by the different citizens of the same 
•city. Gautama says that one must get up as a mark of respect 
when one meets a priest or maternal uncle, though junior 
in age. The same courtesy is to be shown to an aged Sudra 
citizen above 80 by a junior person.* Paura denotes the 
resident of a city and not the member of any City-Assembly.* 

* • I I I 

Vishnuy III. 7-10. 

Sukra, I. 347. ^ 
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Let US now examine Jayaswal’s views about the consti- 
tutional powers of the so-called Paura-Janapada Assembly. 
His contention that it had the power to nominate the heir- 
apparent is based upon the casual reference to the citizens in 
the Rdmdyana in connection with Rama’s selection as heir- 
apparent. But the epic expressly states that the selection 
was made by the king in consultation only with his ministers.^ 
The view that Pauras were consulted is based upon the wrong 
translation of the word dmantra^ which means ‘to bid farewell’ 
and not ‘to offer advice’. The verse in question^ quoted 
below, ^ states that the citizens went home after bidding fare- 
well to the king, not after offering him advice. Any body 
acquainted with the Rdmdyana episode knows full well that it 
was the palace intrigue, and not the wishes of the citizens, 
which determined the fate of Rama. 

The view that the Paura-Janapadas could depose the 
king is also based upon a queer misunderstanding of the loth 
Act of the Mrichchhakatika. The wicked king Palaka is killed 
by Sarvalika, who offers the crown to Aryaka, a friend of his. 
Paura-Janapadas have nothing to do with the transaction. 
Sarvalika carries the news of this revolution not to the 
Corporate Association of the Jdnapadas but to the concourse of the 
people^ who had assembled to witness the public execution oi 
Gharudatta. For a time he wonders where exactly he can 
find Gharudatta. After thinking a while, he concludes that 
he should be at a certain place, because there was a concourse 
of people there, which he presumes must have assembled to 
witness the execution.* The Mrichchhakatika does not at all 
refer to any Realm or Citizen Assembly in any of its Acts. 

Another important function of the Paura-Janapada 
Assembly, according to Jayaswal, was to sanction extra-taxes 
at the time of a state crisis. He quotes a passage from the 
Mahdbhdrata^ which he contends is an address from the throne 
begging extra taxes from the Paura-Janapada Assembly. The 
last verse of the passege, however, states, “A king, who knows 
how to act properly, should send his messengers among the 
people with a sweet, attractive but cunning message of 

i ii. 1.41 
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the above type’*.^ The passage is not at all a speech from the 
throne, but contains the argument with which king’s messen- 
gfers were to try to convince the people in general of the 
dire necessity which was compelling the state to demand 
extra taxation. 

The view that the Paura-Janapada Assembly had the 
power to present bills to the king for the losses sustained in 
the kingdom by theft and dacoities is also incorrect.^ In 
ancient Indian polity, the state was held responsible for such 
losses if the stolen property could not be recovered, and 
Tdjnavalkya calls upon the authorities to recompensate the 
aggrieved citizen (janapada).^ Thatjanapada here does not 
refer to the Realm Assembly would become quite clear if we 
compare the verse in Yajhavalkya to the corresponding verse 
in Manu, where it is expressly stated that the compensation 
Wc\^ to be given to members of all the castes.* .It is thus 
clear that Janapada in Manu denotes the citizen in general, 
irrespective of his caste, and not to any Janapada- Assembly. 

It will be shown in chap. X how the towns and cities had 
their own non-official councils exercising considerable powers. 
But Jayaswal is wrong when he suggests that capitals as such 
had their own Paura- Assemblies, which were distinct from 
those of the Realm-Assemblies (Janapada bodies). As far as 
the latter are concerned, there is no evidence whatsoever 
<0 show that they existed and functioned in the post-Buddhist 
period. All the evidence of Jayaswal about their existence* is 
literary in nature and we have shown above how it does not 
at all prove the existence of a twin organisation, the Paura- 
Janapada Assembly, which could depose the king, nominate his 
successor, give or withhold sanction for new taxes and demand 
and obtain industrial, commercial and financial privileges for 
the country {Hindu Polity^ II. p. 108). It is contended that 
this organisation flourished from 600 B. C. to 600 A. D., but 
it is very strange indeed that it should be referred to nowhere 
in the contemporary inscriptions. We can get a fairly 
detailed picture of the Mauryan administration from the 
account of Megasthenes and the inscriptions of Asoka, but 

n xii. 87. 34 
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neither source refers to any Central Parliament like the 
Paura-Janapada Assembly of Jayaswal.^ Nor is such a body 
known to the Arihassdira of Kautilya.'-* It is strange that it 
should not have been included among the sapta-angas of the 
state by a single work on polity. Gupta inscriptions and 
seals refer to scores of officers, but the Paura-Janapada body 
is conspicuous by its absence. Janapada seals have been 
discovered in large numbers at Nalanda, but they are the 
seals of the Panchayats of the respective villages whose names 
they bear, and not of any Central Popular Assembly.^ We 
have discovered hundreds of copper plate grants belonging 
to the different dynasties ruling in northern and southern 
India from r. 500 to 1300 A. D. While assuring a peaceful 
possession of the villages granted in them, kings refer to all 
possible officers and authorities from the crown-prince 
to the village headman, who were likely to disturb the peace- 
ful possession of the donees and charge them to refrain from 
doing so. But the Paura-Janapada Assembly of Jayaswal 
does not figure even in one single record. If such an assem- 
bly existed during all these centuries, and had effective 

The Pawroj of Takshasila, referred to in the Divyavaddna, pp. 407-8, 
are the citizens of the city and not the members of its Assembly. 
The work describes them as decorating the roads and beautifying 
the houses of the city ; this is what ordinary citizens do at the 
visit ol a prince, and not the members of their Representative 
Assembly, Gf. ^ ’tt’t- 

5rt>Tt JTJnsrW ^ i 

Jayaswal’s view (Part II. p. 84) that the Arthasdsha refers to the 
Sectional Sub-assemblies of the Paura in charge of the sacred 
places and public buildings and of trades and manufacturers, is 
also untenable. What the Arthasdstra states is this : the spies 
should visit the concourse of people (janasarnavdya ) at tiUhas or holy 
places, public halls {sabha-sdldi) and markets (pugas) and cunningly 
start a discussion there with a view to ascertain the views of the 
people in general about the king and the administration. Could It 
ever huve been possible for spies to start discussions in the Sub- 
committees of the City-Assemby, of which they could hardly have 
been members ^ The state also could have learnt of their views 
from their general debates ; there was no necessity of spies being 
sent to induce them to start discussions. The original passage of 
the Arthasdstra is given below : 

thit 1 ’T^ft ^5*1^ *r: 'TyrsrFrr^JT 

I Bk I. Chap. 13 

a. ^TT^?rT*r5rT^?^; «ftqT5J?nTf?r- 

M.^. S. I. No. 66. pp. 45-6. 
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control over taxation and expenditure, as contended by 
Jayaswal, is it not reasonable to expect that the kings who 
made’ the land grants should have formally stated in the 
pream})les of their charters that they had secured the neces- 
sary sanction of the Paura-Janapada Assembly ? If all the 
officers of the realm were charged not to interfere with the 
future enjoyment of the revenues granted, should not this 
request have been made to the Paura-Janapada Assembly 
also, since it controlled the finances of the state ? The fact 
that the Paura-Janapada Assembly figures not even in one 
out of the thousands of copper plate grants, where all possible 
authorities who could have disturbed the possession of the 
donees are exhaustively mentioned with a meticulous care, 
is in our opinion the most convincing proof that no such 
Assemblies existed during the first millennium of the Christian 
era. The which gives a detailed picture of the 

life an 9 administration of Kashmir, is also unaware of the 
existence of any Popular Assembly in that province. It may 
further be noted that not a single inscription or work on 
polity refers to or describes rules of election to the Paura- 
Janapada assemblies. 

As will be shovvn in Chaps. X and XI, village Panchayats, 
and town and city councils flourished down to the end of 
the 1 8th century and possessed considerable administrative 
powers. But there is no evidence whatsoever to show that 
a Central Assembly flourished in the post-Buddliist period iii 
inonaichical states and exercised powers attribii^ d to it by 
Jayaswal. The reasons for the disappearance oi this body 
are already explained before (pp. 99-100). Popular will sought 
to influence ilie administration through other device:5, which 
are indicated already in Chap. V. 

State and the Legislative Power 

It will ])e convenient to discuss tlie legislative powers of 
the state in ancient India in the present chapter. In modern 
times, the Central Assembly of the State usually wields these 
powers ; let us see whether such was the case in ancient India, 
when sabhds and samitis were flourishing in the country. 

The modern reader will be surprised to learn that neither 
the king nor the samitis claimed and exercized legislative 
powers in the Vedic period. In the modern age, laws as 
enactments of the sovereign legislature are becoming all 
powerful, gradually displacing the customary, the traditional 
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and the case law . Such, however, was not the case in the 
incient times. Laws were either sacred or secular; if the 
former, they were based upon the sacred texts, if the latter/ 
upon the customs and traditions. Neither the king nor the 
samiti nor the Central Assembly, it was felt,^had any jurisdiction 
in the matter. If the state had ever proceeded to bring about 
a forcible change in the customary law, it would have been 
overthrown in a very short time. Traditional law w^as as sacred 
as the divine law. Of course it also did change in the course 
of time; but the change was gradually and imperceptibly 
brought about by the silent operation of custom, and not by 
the noisy process of legislation. A deliberate change in the 
customary law at the dictation of a legislature, it w^as appre- 
hended, would spell disaster fc»r the community. 


Neither the king nor the samiti^ thcicfore, claimed or 
exercised any legislative tunctions in the Vedic period; and 
the same' continued to he the case down to the age of the 
Smritis. 7’his need not sur/rise us. For in the West also 
early philosophers like Plato did not regard legislation as a 
function of the ideal government. Tl was held that no actual 
man or group of men could ever possess so much ol' the 
spirit of true political science as is embodied in written laws 
and national customs of tlie people, wliidi tliercforo musi be 
obeyed unquestionably.^ 

The Dharmsastra literature is particulaily emphatic in 
•pointing out tha't it is the king’s duty to enforce the dharma, 
as determined by the sacred texts and accepted customs^ 
and not to enunciate it on the authority of himself or any state 
organisation. The Dharmasastra as well as the Nitisastra 
arc promulgated by the Creator; it is the king’s duly to enforce 
the rules laid down in them, and not to intioduce rny changes 
on his own authority.^ 


In /he course of time, however, as the ac’niinisiration 
became more and more developed and life inoie and more 

I. Dunning, Political Theories, I. pp. 35-O. 

• V. D. S., XIX. '4. 

II Mami, VIII. 41. 

3 - qr^iPi «nT i 

11 Mbh. XII. 59. 116. 
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complex, it began to be felt that the state should have powers 
,^to make its own rules and regulations. The rules in the old 
DharmaSastra and Nitisastra works, it v\ as realised, had noi 
provided for all possible ccmtingencies, and changes ucre 
necessary both in the intcresi of the state and the subjects. 
The Manusmriti invests the king with the power to pass ad- 
. ministrative orders which were to be obeyed by the subjects.^ 
These orders were, howev('r, to be in consonance with the 
Sastra and tradition.- Yajhavalkya also maintains that 
king’s orders were to be enforced by the law courts.® Sukra- 
riili (I. 292-31 1 ) shows that these orders mostly related to 
well-established laws and customs and exhorted the subjects 
to respect the elders, to cultivate concord in family, not to 
Caqse interference in boundaries, not to use false weights or 
make false accusations, not to commit misapropriation of 
property, not to give asylum to thieves, not to fabricate false 
evidence or documents, etc. Sometimes they referred to the 
proper discharge of duty by government servants and often 
warned the subject against talking about the king’s vices or 
divulging his line of policy. 

Asoka’s edicts also contain not merely moral exhortations 
but create new olfences like the killing of animals and 
holding of convival gatherings. They promise a respite of 
three days to persons condemned to death and exhort his 
successois not to follow policy of aggression. 

The works on polity, however, declare that ihe orders 
of the state were to be regarded as most authority. ive, more 
binding than even the rules of the Dharmasastra.* The same 
is the view of Brihaspati (II. 27). Narada declares that a 
person, who does not obey the rules enjoined by the king, 
should be immediately punished for the offence of showing 


arfrof ^ ^ ^ ii vii. 13. 

2. MedhStithi on the above : 

3 - I 

fftPr swf ^IsrfcT^ Ii u. i86. 

4- I 

II Book HI. Chap I. 
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contempt to the royal decrees.^ Sukra states that^ the king 
should publish his ordinances at important places by pasting, 
them on the wall^for the information of the public.^ 

It is thus clear that though the state was usually expected 
to enforce the customs and laws enunciated in Dharmasastra, 
it began to be invested with some powers to make its own rules 
and regulations from about the 3rd century B. G. At the 
time when these powers were granted, samitis or Popular 
Assemblies had already disappeared from the scene, and so 
they came to be exercised by the king in consultation with 
his ministers. 

The power of issuing rdjasdsana or royal decrees was,^ 
however, not as extensive as the modern power of legislation. 
Personal, civil and criminal lawS were usually determined by 
custom and the Smriti rules and were hardly affected appre- 
ciably by the royal power to issue ordinances. But in the 
realm of administration and taxation, kings could introduc(‘ 
several changes and reforms by the new powers conceded to 
them. They could create new offices and departments, 
enunciate (like Asoka) their own policies and tap fresh sources 
of taxation. This lesulted in the considerable enlargement 
of the royal powers and the curtailment of the rights of the 
people, since they were not effectively represented at the 
Central Government by a Popular Assembly, when kings came 
' to be invested with these new powers. 


*• TRTT ^ I 

H II I. 13. 

«rn3ft?r I 

5 r*i>wr«w sniT: ii i. 313 



CHAPTER VIII 

MINISTRY 

In modern times, the machinery of the Central Govern- 
ment consists of the King or the President, the Central Legis- 
lature, Ministers usually selected from the latter, heads of the 
departments, and the central secretarial. We have already 
discussed the position and functions of tlie King, the Executive 
of the Republican States and lh(‘ Central Assembly. We shall 
now proceed to consider the ministry, the departmental heads 
and the secretariat ; this will complete the survey of the 
central government. 

Ministry 

Ministry or a Council of Advisers has been regarded by 
ancient Indian political thinkers as a very vital organ of the 
body politic. The Mahdbhdrata observes in one place that the 
king is as vitally dependent upon ministers as animals are 
upon clouds, Brahmanas on the Vedas and women upon their 
husl)ands (V. 37. 38). The Arthasdsira the king that 

he can succeed only if assisted by competent councillors ; one 
wheel alone does not move the carriage.^ Manu points out 
that even a simple thing appears as difficult if one is to do it 
single-handed ; why then attempt to run the complex 
machinery of the administration without the assistance of 
ministers Sukra observes that even nn all-round king 
cannot know everything ; different persons have different 
aptitudes. The king, therefore, should enlist the help of 
competent ministers. Otherwise he will ensure the destruction 
of himself and his kingdom.*^ Hindu political thinkers, it is 

^ II Bk. I. Chap. 3. 

3iFq- I 

II VII, 53. 

•jw I 

>3 •' 

STff: ^Tg[Ti!Tr?WT^!rrjrT II 7 - 
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II 8. s'ukra, Chap. II. 
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thus clear, always regarded nihiislry as indispensable for 
the king. 

Let us now see whether such was actually the ease in 
practice. In the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda ^ve find no 
mention of king’s ministers, probably because thci e was no 
occasion to refer to them. The samhilds of the Tajurveda and 
the Brahinana literature, however, mention in several places 
some high functionaries, known as ratnins, (jewels), who 
probably formed the king’s council.’ The list of these 
‘jewels’, however, is not the same in the dift'erent sources, 
nor are we yet in a position to interpret with confidence the 
functions of all of them. It is, however, possible to state in 
a general way that tlie ratnins consisted of royal relatives, 
ministers, departmental heads and cour tiers. To the first of 
these categories lielong the Crowned Qiieen and the Favour- 
ite Queen, who are invariably mentioned by all our authori- 
ties. This would suggest that queens in th(' Wdic age were 
not merely the consorts of kings, Imt played some part in the 
administration. The heir-apparent may have been included 
in the council of the king ; lu' does not figure among the 
ratnins^ because at tlie time of a king’s coronation, his eldest 
son is not likely to be old enough to take active part in the 
administration. 


Piirohita, tlie royal chaplain, figures in all the lists of , 
ratnins and naturally, Gods, it was believed, would not 
accept the oblations of a king, who had no competent cliap- 
lain ; the presence of this personage in the ministiy w\as 
indispensal^le in an age which believed that victories on the 
battlefield depended largely upon the favour of gods to b(' 
secured through proper sacrifices. 


Among the departmental heads included in the list of the 
ratnins figure se^idnl, suta, grdinam, samgraintd and bhdgadhuk. 
Of these senani is the commandcr-in-chief. Suta was pro- 
bably the commander of the chariot corps of the royal army, 
who may have also acted as the honorary charioteer to the 
king. Grdmani in a small state may have been the most 
prominent among the village headmen of the kingdom, who 
may have been selected to serve on the council of the 
ratnins. One text expressly calls him Vaisya ; he seems to 
have usually belonged to that class. Bhhgadhuk was obviously 


I. P. Br., XIX. I. 4 calls them n/«j|or heroes. 
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the lax-cc'llector or the finance member and sariigrahitd the 
treasurer. 


K.shattdj akshdvdpa and pdldgala, included amoriir the 
ratninSy seem to have belonged to , the class oF court iers. 
Kshatld was pr()l)ably the Royal Chamberlain.^ Akslmidpa 
was the king’s companion at the game table and Pdldgala 
was probaljly the king’s bosom companion, corresponding to 
i\u: vidiishaka \]\c latci period. It lias also been siigg(\sted 
that he may have been the ambassador of the neighbouring 
State',- but this seems improbable. Some texts'* add govikarinna 
or govyachluiy taJcsIid and rathakdra to the list of the ralnins. 
Wealth in the Vedic age consisted mostly of cows, and 
govikariana may have been some high olliccr connected with 
the royal store of cattle. Takslid means the carpenter and 
rathakdra tin* chariot-maker. Chariots iilayed as important a 
f)art i]i tht! Vedic waifare as the aiio])lancs do in the modem 
one. It is theicfoic not unlikely that the chief of the guild 
ol the carpenteis 01 the chariot-mak( rs may also ha\e been 
represented on the council of the ratniiiu 


rh(' council of the raining of the Vedic age thus appears 
to have consisted of («) king’s relations like the c{uecns and 
perhajis the crown-prince {rdjarya), {b) king's courtiers like 
the chambeilaiu, his bosom companion and his playmate at 
the game talkie and {c) important oHiccrs of th(^ state like the 
commandcr-iii-chief, the commande] ol the chariot corgs, the 
chiel tax-gatherer, the treasurer, the j)i inched ollicer in efiarge 
oftheroyed stable, die ])rincipal village iicadman and the 
head ol the carpenters’ guild. 

The status of the was faiily high; at the time of 

the Vajapeya sacrifice, the king had to repair to their houses 
and not they to his palace, in order to olfer the so-called 
oblations. They arc in one place expiessly described 
as bestow ers of kingdom iipoji the king.* Samite in the \"cdic 
age was a pow^crful body, and it is not unlikely that the 
rutnins may have been selected from among its members ; but 


I. this is the sense ot the wuj'd in Lurr lilcraUirc. Dr. Ghoshal, 
however, suggesls tlial Kshatld may have been lood-disu ilmlor 
Jliiloiy oj the Hindu Public Lifcy I. p. lop. Wliethei there ^\a^ such 
an ollice in ihe \’edic j^ciiod may well be doubled. 

Aj). S. S., XVII. 10. 2i'y. 

15. S.Ih., V. :3. I. I ; K. .S'., XV. 4. 

qd ^ I T.Bi.y 1.7. 
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we have no positive evidence to support this probable conjec- 
ture. Nor do we know how they functioned ; whether they 
met as a council to advise the king or wliethcr the lattei 
consulted them in their individual capacity. 

With the gradual disappearance of the Vedic sacrifices, 
the conception ratnins also faded away from society. Wc 
occasionally get references to the ratnas of the king, but they 
do not denote only his advisers. Thus, for instance, the 
Vdyupurdna divides the ratnas of the emperor into two categories, 
animate and inanimate. To the foiincr group belong not 
only the queen, the purohita^ the commander-in-chief, the 
charioteer and the councillor but also the horse and the 
elephant, and to the latter class the mani (amulet), the sword, 
the bow, the lance, the jewel, the banner and the treasure.^ 
It is clear that the nature of the ratnins was clearly misunder- 
stood in the later period ; their council had ceased to functimi 
as a part of the administration. 

The evidence of the Dharmasastra and Nilisastra, however, 
shows that the ratnins did not disappear without leaving a 
more effective body to discharge their functions; this was the 
council of the ministers, variously described as manlrins, 
sachims and arndlyas.'^ We have shown already how the minis- 
try was rtgai’dcd as indispensable for good government by 
our constitutional thinkers and the available evidence shows 
that it. functioned in historic times in most of our states. In 
the earliest historical dynasty of Magadha, Vassakara figures 
as the premier of Ajatasatru;^ his contemporary in Kosala, 
king Prasenajit, relied upon the advice of his ministers 
Mrigadhara and Srivridha in carrying out important schemes.^ 
The Jatakas fiecjuently refer to ministers.^ The Mauiyas and 
the Suhgas had a regular council of ministcis knowm as 
Mantri-parishad, which figures both in inscriptions and literature.^ 


1 . Chap. 37. vv. (38-71 . 

2. 'The connotation ol llicsc icrm.s was not unilonn. i'hc Rd??iay an a 

.sometimes identifies mantii \vil\\ sac him (I. 112. 7) and si^mciimes 
difi'erentiafes between them (I. 7. 3 and I. 8. 4). The Amarakoslia 
states that the amdlya, who is a dhisachwa^ is called a mantrin ; others 
are mere karmasachivas. According to Kautilya, mantrins were to be 
selected from among amdtyas (I. 8). 

3. Dialooim of the Buddha, IT. p. 78. 

4. Uva’iaiiadasao, JI. Appendix p. ^(i. 

5. Nos. 528, 533. 

(1. Arthasdsira, 8k. I. Chap. 13; 

i\soka lock-cdicts, Nos. 3 and G ; 

MdlavikdgnimiUa, Act V. 



MINIS I’RlliS UNDER DIFFERENT MONARCitlES II^ 

The Saka ruliTS of Western India ruled with the assis- 
tance oi a council of mali-sachivas (councillois) and Karma- 
sichiviu (administrative heads of departments);' marifrins 
(ministers) figure frc(|ucntly in the Gupta inscriptions. The 
ministers under the Maukharis wielded great power, for it was 
their council which oflered the Maukhari crown to Harsha, 
when the last Maukhari king died suddenly without leaving 
an heir. 2 Ministry w^as a regular feature of the medieval Hindu 
dynasties as well. Alahapradhana (primc'-minister) Puriishot- 
tamadeva figures in one lecord of the l^iramara king Yaso- 
varman.*^ Mahamatyas (chief ministers) figure in almost all 
land grants of the Chalukyas of Gujarat, and mantrins (ministers) 
in thos(' of the Gahadwals of the U. P. Mahamatya (chief 
minister) usually heads the list of the olliccrs mentioned in the 
grants of Ghrdiamanas ol Nadol.'^ Several ministerial fiimilies 
arc mentioned in the recoids of the Chandellas of Mahoba.^ 
The Rajatarahgini shows how ministers played a very impor- 
tant part in the administration of Kashmir. T’lie same \vas 
the case with the Rashtrakuta, Chalukya and Silahara admini- 
strations of the Dcccan, as shown by a number of their records. 
One Yadava grant states how it was made aftc'r previous 
consultation ith the ministry.® The Deccan records further 
show^ that ministers often enjoyed the status of the feudatories 
and were granted the coveted title of mahdsdmantas and mafia- 
mandaleivara.s. 

Ministry was rcgaided as so very essential for good 
government that crown-princes and viceroys u . d to Iiave their 
own councils of rninisteis in their own courts. Under the 
Mauryas, the viceroys at Ta\ila had their ov\m ministers. 
Agniniitra, the crown prince and viceroy of Malwa under 
Pusliyarnitra, had his own council of ministers (r. T50B. G.). 
Tuvardjapadlya Kumdrdmdfyas constituted the ministry ol the 
crown-prince under the Guptas."^ Jaitugi, the crown-prince 
of the Yadava ruler Bhillama V (i 190-1210 A. D./ had his own 
ministry. The same was the case with Tikkamadevarasa, the 

I. Junagad insciiplion ot Rudradainan I. £. /• VIII. p. vj- 

‘2. Watters, I. p. 34 5 . 

3. I. A., XIX p. 3W. 

4. E. h XT. p. 30«. 

5. A’. I. p. 157 ; p. 

/. yl. Xll. p. 127 

7. J. 6‘. y., A . R.y 19^3-45 P- 
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viceroy of the south, under the Yadava ruler Rainachandra.^ 
The Yuvarajas and viceroys had the status of feudatory rulers 
and it was, therefore, but natural that they should have had a 
ministry of their own, as was the case at the imperial court. . 

Let us now see what was the strength of the ministry. 
Mann holds that the ministry should consist of 7 or 8 members;- 
the latter number is prescribed by the Mahablihrata.^ The 
Arthasdstra quotes difierent views on the topic, from which 
we learn that the Manava, the Barhaspatya and the Ausanasa 
schools were in favour of a ministry of 12, 16 and 20 respec- 
tively.'* The Sukraniti recommends a ministry of ten.^ The 
Nilivdkyamrila is in favour of a smaller ministry consisting oi' 
3, 5 or 7 members only. 

It is clear that this difl'erence of opinion on the question 
is due to the differing needs of the different slates which pur 
writers had in their mind. Manu® and Kautilya’ agree with 
each other in stating that the actual number of ministers 
should depend upon the needs of the situation in the stale 
concerned. If the state was a small one or if its activities were 
limited in their scope, a small ministry of 4 or 5 would suflicc. 
Such, for instance, was the case under the Silaharas, whose 
kingdom was small one.® In the age of the Jatakas, when 
the activities of the state were limited, we find (hat llie 
ministry usually consisted of 3 members only.'^ But in big 
empires the number^ of ministers was large. The foreign 
oftice itself had several ministers in charge of its different 
sections. Thus in the Silahara administration, there was one 
chief foreign minister along with another minister in charge 
of the foreign affairs of Karnatak only, having also the full 
ministerial status.*® If a small kingdom like that of the 
Silaharas had two foreign ministers, larger states like the 
Maurya, Gupta and Rashtrakuta empires must have had 
several. The traditional number of ministers, however, seems 


I. S. /. IX. Nos. 367 and 387. 
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to have been eight; if more persons were necessary to dis- 
charge ihc duties properly, they must have been usually 
appointed as secretaries to the ministers concerned, as icconi- 
monded by §ukra.^ 


There used oflen to be a smallei calnnct of irnpoitanl 
ministers consisting of three or four members only. When 
Rama exhorts Bharata to decide his policy after consulting 
three or four ministers (II. loo. 71) or Kautilya lays down 
that the king should hold consultation with thrc'c or foui- 
ministers'*^, it is clear that the smaller cabinet of tlie ministry 
is being referred to. 

It appears that in addition to the ministry of eight or 
ten, the memlDcrs of which were usually called manirins^ 
there was also a larger body of advisors corresponding to 
the’ modern Privy Council, the members of which were 
usually knowm as amdtyas. The counc il of 36 amdtyas refer- 
red to by tlie MalidbJidrata^ seems to have corresponded 
to such a Privy Council ratlicr than to the ministry. The 
Arlhasdstra also shows that the atndlyas no doubt high 

officials and departmental heads but inferior in status to and 
much larger in numbers than manirinsA They were, ho\vevcr, 
summoned for consultation on grave occasions along with 
the ministers. Later on under the Satavalianas and the 
Pallavas the term came to denote pi ovincial governors 

or subordinate officers, and not members of the Ministry,. or 
the Privy Council.'' 

The scope of the work of the ministr)’ included tlie 
whole administration. It \vas to enunciate new’ policies, to 
ensure their successful working, to remove any difficulties 
that may crop up, to supervise and direct the state policy 
regarding taxation and expenditure, to take steps for the 
proper education and training of the princes, tp participate 
in their coronation, and to direct the foreign policy, both 


I, TI, 109-110, 

2 - ^ 1 1. ,r,. 

'!■ XIT. 8^,. 7-8. 

Mantrin^ had a salary of 48000 a year ; the mmtyas rrenvee] 
only 12,000. 

r-,. Nasik Ins. No. 3 is addressed to Vinhupalita, the amdlyao^ the district 
of Govardhana. E. /., VII. See E. /., I. p. 3 for the usage in the 
Pallava administration. 
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with reference to internal feudatory kings and external 
independent states.^ 

It is l3Ut natural that this work should have been 
divided among themselves by the ministers, each one taking 
one department. Our early writers, however, do not en- 
lighten ns al)0iu the different portfolioes assigned to the 
members of the ministry. It is only i^iikra, a writer of 
al)oiit the 8lh century A. D., who gives us some idea of 
their portfolioes. According to him, the ministry, whose 
strength was to be lo, w^as to consist of (i) Purohita, 
(2) Pratinidhi, (3) Pradlidna, (4) Sachivn, (3) Maniri, (6) Prd- 
dvivdka, (7) Pandita, (8) Sumanira, (9) Amdtya and (10) Diita; 
he, however, adds that according to some, Piirohita and 
Diita were not to be the members of the ministry. ^ 

Though earlier authorities do not mention the narnes 
of the different portfolioes, we may take it tljat ministers 
usually divided the departments on the lines suggested by 
Sukra, for many of the ministers mentioned by him figure 
in inscriptions, either with the same or equivalent titles. 
We shall now briefly survey the duties and functions of the 
different ministers. 

Purohita or the Royal Chaplain figured prominently in 
the council of ratnins of the Vedic period, and he continued 
to be a member of the ministry for several centuries. He 
stood in the relatioa of a spiritual preceptor [guru) to the 
king. He w^as to protect the nation l^y counteracting the 
magical charms of the enemy and ensuring its prosperity by 
performing the requisite rituals (purohitikarmas) recommended 
in the Artliasdstra.^ He consecrated the war elephants and 
horses of the state army in order to enhance their military 
efficiency* and even accompanied the king to the battlefield 


Arlhns'. Book VlII. Chap, i ; see also Book I. Chap. G. Jnlaka No. 
-57 diows that the ministers wf»ulcl often exercise their cliserelioii 
in deciding when the heir-apparent should be inve.stcd with ruling 
powers. 

2. II. 70-72. 
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in the Vedic times iu order to ensure his victory by his 
prayers, sacrifices, charms and incantations.^ He was expected 
to be well-versed both in Sastra (military art) and sdstra 
(religious rituals), as also in the political science. When 
the king, consecrated for a long sacrificial session, could not 
direct the administration, it ^vas the purohita who deputised 
for him.''^ The Rdmdyana shows that when the monarchy 
was in abeyance owing to the absence of a suitable heir to 
ascend the throne, it was the purohita Vasishtha, who carried 
on the administration. Among the ministers, purohita alone 
enjoys the distinction of having a ritual prescribed for his 
installation; it was kno^\n as Brihaspatisava, and was in 
vogue in the Vedic age. 

Purohita must have wielded considerable influence 
during the period of the ascendancy of the Vedic sacrifices. 
When the popular faith in them declined with the rise of 
the Upanishadic, Jain and Buddhist movements, the influence 
oi purohita must have declined. In the Jatakas, he is seen 
still occupying an important position; he is sabbdtthaka 
minister or minister plenipotentiary. But later on, there 
is no doubt that his influence declined. Post-Gupta ins- 
criptions usually distinguish him Irorn ministers, showing that 
he is no longer a member ol the ministry.'^ Sukraniti is probably 
following the old tradition, rather than reflecting the contem- 
porary practice, when it places the purohita at the head of the 
ministry. It liowevcr admits that he had place in tkat 
body according to the views of others (li, 72)* Though 
purohita^ generally speaking, ceased to be a member ol the 
ministry from c, 200 A. D., he continued to excicise consi- 
derable moral influence upon the king; the liown ol an ideal 
purohita was sufficient to keep the king on the path of virtue 
and rectitude.'* 

The second minister of Sukra is pratinidhi^ It wasliis 
duty to aeputisc foi l he king when he w^as ill or absent on an 


I. Vi5vamitra was witli his king Sucla» throughout the caixipaign 
against the 10 kings. It was at his prayei tliat the Vipai and the 
i^utudru rivers agreed to reduce llic depth iii order to facilitate the 
movements of the king’s armies (/?. r.. IT- 33^- 

L-. Ap, S’. XX. j. 1-3 ; s\s,y XV. 4- 
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expedition. It is very Jikcly that this duty must have devolved 
upon the Crown-prince, when he had become old enough to 
assume the reins of his oflicc. The Uparajd of the Jatakas 
seems to have corresponded with the of Si.kra It, 
however, appears that the portfolio of pratinidhi was not 
generally included in ministry; inscriptions do not refer to his 
office and Manu states that the premier should deputise for 
the king, and not the pratinidhi.^ 

Pradhdna or tlie Premier was the most importanjt member 
of the ministry. According to Sukra, he was to be sarvadarsr 
i,t\ the superintendent of the whole administration.^ Jiyaiita, 
who is called sarvasya anushlhdtd^ the performer of everything, 
in a 6th century record of the Kadamba dynasty,^ Krishnam- 
bhatta, who was a Mahdmdiya under king Dantivarman (r. 880 
A. D.) of the Gujarat Rashtrakuta branch,^ Kabhiyaka, who 
is styled as in an i ith century Yadava record,*^ 

Mantrindra Vatsaiaja of the ChandcJla king Krishnavarman, 
(c. 1090 A. D.)’, Sallakshapala, who figures as a mahdmantrin of 
the Chahamana ruler Visaladcva [c. iiGoA. D.), the 
wdtyas who figure in several Paramara and almost all the 
Chaulukya grants, these were all discharging the duties of the 
prime-minister. The status of the premier was natiirally very 
high : our epigraphs often state how the nails of their toes 
were brightened by the rays in the crowns of the feudatories. 
As in modern times so in ancient India, premiers used to take 
a particular portfolio as well; Premier of the Silahara king 
Anantadeva was also Lord the High Treasurer in 1085.® 

The War-minister was the next important member of the 
ministry. The title sachiva^ given to him in the Sukranlti^ was, 
however, not the usual designation by which he \vas known. 
He was known as sendpali under the Mauryas, Mahabaladhi- 
krita^ under the Guptas, Kampana in Kashmiri« and Mahd- 
prachandadandSndyaka under the Yada\'as. The Nilivdkydnii'ita 

I. VII. 141. - - 

I II. .-y. 

3. /. A., VI. p. '.’.i. 

4. K /.. VI. p. 287. 

j. E. /., II. p. 22-,. 

C. I. A., XVIII. p. 238. 

7. 7 . A.y XIX. p. 218. 

M. I. A.y XII. p. 127. 
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jpyased tu the inclusion of the commandcr-in-chiel' in the 
ministry, 1 but it seems that the normal practice was to include 
him in that body. The war minister was to be an expert in 
the* theory and practice of war and well-versed in the art of 
organisation. It was his duty to see that all forts were 
properly garrisoned and all the branches of the army were 
properly equipped and were kept at their highest efficiency. ^ 

The Foreign Minister is the next important member of 
the ministry. He is designated as mantrin by Sukra, but the 
inscriptions give him the more significant title of malmandhx- 
vigrahika^ ‘the highest officer in charge of peace and war’. 
India was usually studded with a large number of states, 
some independent and some feudatories. Most of them used 
to entertain the secret hope to attain the imperial status one 
day. The work of the Fo|eign Minister was, therefore, both 
heavy and exacting. It was divided countrywise; even the 
small Silahara kingdom of Chittaiajadeva {c. 1025 A. D.) had 
one chief Foreign Minister and another Foreign Minister in 
charge of Karnatak politics.® If such a small kingdom 
required two officials at the foreign office, both of the status 
of a minister, one can well conclude that the ministries of 
big kingdoms like those of the Mauryas, the Guptas, the 
Rashtrakutas and the Gurjara-Pratiharas must have had 
several foreign ministers or secretaries working under the 
directions of a Chief Foreign Minister. 

The Foreign Minister was to be well versed in the four- 
fold policy of jama (conciliation), ddina (appeasement), danda 
(war) , and 6A^rfa (causing dissentions in the enemy’s camp).^ 
Numerous inscriptions show that he was also usually in charge 
of drafting the copper plate charters, granting lands and 
villages to Brahmanas, temples and monasteries. This appears 
rather strange, but when we remember that the charters had 
usually to describe the genealogy of the dynasty with the ex- 
ploits and achievements of each ruler, one can at once realise 
that the Foreign Minister was the best ^person to approve of 
the texts of the grants. It is interesting to note that there 
is an agreement in this respect between the epigraphical 
practice and the dicta of contemporary Smritis; an anonymous 

1. Chap. X. ioi>2. 

2. SukranlHf 11 . 95. 

3. /. .4., V. p. 277. 
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text quoted ill the Alitdkshard, expressly states that the 
sdndhivigrdhakdrl should draft the copper-plate charters.} 

The next minister prd^vivaka was in charge of the 
judicial department; he was also the chief justice. He was 
to be well versed in the traditional and Smriti Law, and 
an expert in evaluating evidence. He presided over the 
highest court of appeal in the absence of the king. He 
figures rather rarely in inscriptions.* 

The next minister pandita was in charge of religion and 
morality. He was to be well-versed in DharmaiSastra and 
to find out which religious views and practices were actually 
current and popular, which were prescribed in Sastras but 
had become obsolete and which were opposed both to the 
dictates of the Sastras and the practice of the people. It was 
his duty to take a wide and comprehensive view in the matter 
and advise the government upon its religious policy. We 
have shown already how the state was to be the guardian of 
dharma. This, however, did not mean that it was to blindly 
enforce whatever was prescribed in antiquated texts. It was 
the duty of one of its ministers, viz the pandita to find out 
which practices had become antiquated and to discourage 
and not enforce them. He was also to advise the govern- 
ment about suitable changes that could be introduced in 
consonance with the- spirit of dharma and culture.* The 
dliurmamahdmdtras of AiSoka, the sramanamahdmdtras under the 
Satavahanas,^ the vinayasthitisthdpakas imder the Guptas,® the 
under the Rashtrakutas® and the dharm'ipradhdnas 
under the Chedis, all seem to be the officers working under 
this department. Grants to temples and monasteries, as also 
to schools and colleges must have fallen primarily within the 
province of this department. 

f i oiUa/., i. :ji9. 

j. He is mentioned in the Sanj:,n Plates of Amoghavarsha I as the 
drafter of the record. E. /., XVIII. 235. 
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The next minister mentioned by Sukra is Treasurer. He 
designates him as sumantra^ but the Vcdic term samgrahltd 
(collector) or the Kautiliyan expression samdharta (bringer 
together) are more expressive. Inscriptions often describe 
him as bhdnddgSrikay the officer in charge of treasury and 
stores;^ this phrase correctly describes the duties of his office. 
It was his duty to find out what were the total collections and 
disbursements for the year, and what was the balance at 
its end .2 Taxes were collected mostly in kind; the duty of 
the treasurer was, therefore, an exacting one. He had to 
sell old corn and replace it by new one every now and then, 
lest it should become useless. 

The Treasurer was an important minister. In 1094 A. D., 
the Silahara ruler Anantadeva had a small ministry of only 
three and yet the Treasurer was included in it. The Mahdbhd- 
rata (XII. 130. 35), Kdmandakanltisdra (XXXI. 33) and 
Nitivdkydmrita (XXI. 5) declare that the treasury was the very 
root of the state and must be properly looked after. The 
Treasurer figures invariably among the officers mentioned in 
the Gahadwal copper plate grants; his non-mention in other 
records must be regarded as purely accidental. 

The Revenue Minister now remains to be considered. 
He is called amdiya by Sukra and it was his duty to have a 
Correct inventory of villages, towns and forests in the country 
and of the income expected from each. His office also* had 
an accurate account of the land under cultivation, and land 
lying fallow, as also of the expected produce from the different 
mines.® He figures rather rarely in inscriptions.^ 

It is unfortunate that we should possess no detailed evi- 
dence about the actual working of the ministry either from our 
constitutional writers or from inscriptions. Under normal 
conditions the king presided over the council and is advised 
not to lose his temper, if a different view is taken by his 

I. 7. A., IX. p. 33. 

. # TW 1* Svikra, ir. toi. 

3. Sukra^ 11. 103-5. 

4. An 11th century YSdava record mentions him ;£■./. I. p. 225. 
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<i‘iviscrs.^ Maiiu recoiiinicnds (VII. 57) tliai the king should 
consult the ministers both jointly and separately. A minister 
may not choose to divulge his real views in the presence of 
others; hence individual consultation was also recommended. 
Sukra apprehended that the presence of the king in the 
council may often induce ministers not to express their real 
views, that may be unpalatable to the king; he, therefore, 
recommends that ministers on sueh occasions should be* asked 
to send their views in separate memoranda, explaining fully 
the grounds for their advice.^ Kautilya was in favour of joint 
consultation with three or four ministers, whose portfolios may 
have been connected with the matter.'^ The Rdjatnrarigim 
shows that all these alternatives were followed hy the 
Kashmirian kings as required by the particular situation.'* 

Under normal circumstances, we may, however, presume 
that the ministry acted in a body and was jointly consulted. 
A unanimous decision of the ministry arrived at after full 
discussion and in consonance with the dictates of the science 
of polity was highly valued.’* Kautilya recommends that 
even on critical occasions, the king should usually accept the 
advice of the ministry or the view of its majority, though it 
was open for him to adopt a course which he thought to be 
most advantageous.^ 

Rock edicts III and VI of Asoka throw further light 
upon the working of the council of ministers. The third 
edict shows that the council’s orders were to be duly recorded 
and expo un led to the public by local officers. The sixth 
edict discloses that the oral orders of the emperor, as well as 
the decisions of the departmental heads taken in urgent 

I . ^ I Bmhnsfmtya-Arthainstio, IT. 

O C 

TTcT 1 

iRf 11 I. 363-1. 

3. Bk. I. Chap. ij. 

4* At VII. 1043 and 1415, vve find king Harsh a having a joint con- 
sultation with all his ‘ministers. King Jayasimha often preferred 
to consult only a few ministers (VIII. 3082-3). 

Jidmayana, VI. 12. 

Arth/i(dftra, Bk. T. Chap, fi, 
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cases, were subject to review by the council of ministers. 
It^was not merely a recording body, for very often it used to 
suggest amendments to the king’s orders or even recom- 
mend their total reversal. /^soka says that when such a 
contingency arose, or when the council was divided on any 
topic, the matter was to be at once reported to him. There 
can be no doubt that the emperor himself must have taken 
the final decision, but the fact that the council used to suggest 
revision of royal orders, necessitating their reconsideration by 
the king, shows that its powers were real and extensive. 

The council of ministers continued to flourish under the 
Suiigas as well, even in the courts of their Grown -princes. 
Agnimitra had such a council to assist him in his provincial 
capital. The council could meet and transact business even 
in the absence of their Crown-prince; its decisions were later 
communicated to him for final acceptance,^ 

The ministerial council existed also under the Sakas of 
the western India. The Junagad inscription of Rudradaman 
shows how important financial projects like the rebuilding of 
the Girinagar dam were first referred to it for consideration. 
It is a pity that we should have no information about its 
functioning in northern India in the Gupta and post-Gupta 
administrations. We have, however, already shown how 
nfinisters were integral parts of all these administrations. It 
is but natural to presume that they usually worked iil -a 
corporate capacity as a council and continued to exercise the 
same great influence upon the administration as under the 
Mauryas, the Sungas and the Sakas. This inference becomes 
fortified from what we know of the Chola administration of 
the nth century. The records of this dynasty show tliat 
the ministry functioned under the Cholas in southern India 
exactly in the same way as it did under Asoka 1300 years 
earlier in northern India. The oral orders of tlici Cliola king 
were subject to review by his council, as was the case with llu' 
oral orders of Asoka. It was only when the arrangemeni was 
thus approved that (he royal order was entered into 
official registers. - 

Details of the routine working of the ministry cair be 
gathered only from the Sukraniti, Though this is a late work, 
we may well presume that its account held good of- the 
earlier periods as wrll. Sukra recommends dial each minister 

I. Mutavikannimiiia^ At I V. 
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should normally have two secretaries, but their number may 
be increased if the work of the department demands this step. 
Conversely if a department was very small, the secretary was 
often dispensed with.' A secretary was often promoted to the 
position of the minister in due course, if he had proved his 
capacity by his work and achievements. Sukra recommends 
the occasional transfer of ministers from one portfolio to 
another. This was intended partly to offer scope to able 
ministers to get the charge of departments, more important 
than those to which they were originally appointed. That 
such changes in portfolios were often taking place in prac- 
tice is shown by the case of Prithivishena, who was first an 
ordinary minister, but was later promoted to the post of the 
Commander-in-chief and War Minister.^ 

Capable and ambitious ministers often held more than 
one portfolios, a phenomenon not unknown in our own 
times. Thus in the cabinet of king Jayasirhha of Kashmir, 
Sujji was both the Judicial and Military member. A little 
later Alaihkara was appointed to the post of both the 
Commander-in-chief and Chief-Justice.^ It was, however, only 
in exceptional cases that the portfolios were thus allowed 
to be combined; normally each minister held the charge of 
one department only. 

When a matter was decided, the minister to whose 
department it primarily belonged, used to write a minute, 
containing the decision, with note at the end that it had 
his full approval. The minute was then sealed and sent to 
the king for his sanction. The king used to sign the final 
order, in token of his approval or ask the Crown-prince to 
do so on his behalf. When the order thus received the royal 
approval, it was duly published or sent to the department 
or officers concerned for execution.^ 

Let us now sec what qualifications were expected in 
ministers. The Arlhasdstra and other works show that opinion 

' ?T II I TO 
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was pot unanimous upon the point. Some regarded ability 
and others loyalty as the most important criterion. Some 
held that the selection should be made from among the 
king’s school-companions, others thought that the choice 
should be restricted to members of certain loyal and tested 
families. Kautilya opined that there was truth in each of 
the above views and recommended the selection of persons 
combining as many qualifications as possible. According to 
him an ideal minister should be a native of the country, 
born of high family, influential, well-trained in arts, possessed 
of foresight, wise, strong in memory, bold, eloquent, skilful, 
intelligent, possessed of enthusiasm, dignity and endurance, 
pure in character, affable, affectionate, firm in loyal devotion, 
endowed with excellent strength, health and bravery, free 
from procrastination and fickle-mindedness and such qualities 
as excite hatred and enmity.^ The picture of the ideal minis- 
ter, according to other writers also, is almost the same.^ 
In actual practice, all these qualities could not be ensured 
in every minister; it was, therefore, recommended that an 
effort should be made to make the selection in the light of 
the ideal. 

Let us now see how far ministers conformed to this high 
standard in actual practice. When weak, vicious and fickle- 
iflinded kings were on the throne, ministers selected by them 
were often worthless sycophants. Thus in Kashmir King 
Unmattavanti is known to have selected his ministers from 
among musicians, and king Chakravarman from among the 
dombs^ who were the relations of his newest love. Probably 
the same was the case under rulers like Brihaspatimitra 
Maurya, Devabhumi Sunga, Govinda IV Rashtrakuta, and 
other rulers of their type who were weak, vicious and wicked. 
Such cases, however, were exceptional and did not* frequently 
disfigure the administration. A perusal of the ’epigraphical 
and literary evidence shows that effort was usually made to 
select capable persons, well-versed in the political science. 
Saba, a minister of Chandragupta II, is expressly described 
as well grounded in the science of politics and poetics.® 
Narayana, a minister of Rashtrakuta king Krishna III, is 

1. Bk. I. Chap. 5. 

2. Mbh., XII. Chaps. 82-5 ; Kdmandakanitisdra, IV. 25-31 ; Sukra- 
nitiy II. 52-64. 
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known to have been a past-master in the political science.^ 
Nagarasa, the premier of the Yadava ruler Krishna,, waj a 
statesman whose intellect had become versatile owing to the 
study of various works on the science of polity.^ We can well 
conclude that in normal cases ministers were appointed only 
when they were known to be well versed in the theory and 
practice of administration and political science. 

The view of the Smriti writers that the sons or relations 
of a minister should, if possible, be selected while making new 
appointments to the ministry, was also very frequently given 
effect to. Under the Guptas, the families of Saba and 
Prithvishena were holding different ministerial appointments 
for more than one generation.® In the Parivrajaka admini- 
stration, Suryadatta was a minister in 482 A. D. and his son 
Vibhudatta 28 years later. ^ Under Uchchakalpa dynasty, 
Gallu was Foreign Minister in 496 and his brother Manortha 
in 512 A. D.® Under the Chandellas five generations of one 
family, Prabhasa, his son Sivanaga, his son Mahipala, his son 
Ananta and his son Gadadhara, are known to have worked as 
ministers or prime-ministers under seven generations of the 
dynasty represented by Dhanga, his son Ganda, his son 
Vidyadhara, his son Vijayapala, his son Devavarman, his 
brother Kirtivarman, his sons Sallakahanavarman and Prithvi- 
varman and the focmer’s son Jayavarman.® A little later 
und’er the same dynasty, Lahada was minister under Madana- 
varman and his son Sallakshana and grandson Purushottama 
under Paramarddideva, the grandson of Madanavarman.’ 

It is thus clear that when the Smritis and Nitis recommend 
that ministers should be selected from hereditary families, 
they were enunciating a principle that was widely followed in 
actual practice. If, however, the son of a minister was in- 
competent, it is expressly laid down that he should not be 


I £■./., IV. p. 60. 

2^ i /.^.,xii.p. 126. 

3. !$aba is described as Prithvishena was a 

minister under Kumaragupta I and his father iSikharasvamin 
under the latter^s father Ghandragupta II. E, X. p. 71. 
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appointed to the ministerial post; he may be offered some 

lesser post.^ 

• 

Sometimes ministers were selected also from the members 
of the royal family. Thus king Harsha of Kashmir had 
appointed two sons of a former ruler as his ministers* and 
the premier of the Ghahamana ruler Visaladeva was his own 
son Sallakshanapala.* Selection of ministers from the distant 
scions of the royal family could not, however, have been very 
common; for there was also the danger in such cases that the 
minister may try to usurp the throne for himself. 

Curiously enough Smriti and Niti writers do not empha- 
sise military leadership and ability in the minister;^ a perusal 
of the epigraphical evidence, however, shows that they were 
usually military leaders as well. Harishena, the Foreign 
Minister of Samudragupta, was also a general {mahdbalddhikrita). 
Provincial governors under the Ikshvakus and the Vakatakas 
were military commanders, and the same was the case pro- 
bably with many of their ministers. Chamundaraya, the 
minister of the Gahga king Marasirhha, had won the battle 
of Gonur for his king.® In 1024 A* ihe Minister of 
Records of the Later ChSlukyas was a mahdprachanda-danda- 
ndyaka\ clearly he was a high military officer as well. All 
the ministers of the Kajachuri king Bijjaladeva were danda- 
myakas or generals.® One is surprised to find that even the 
minister Hemadri, who had spent so much of his timo jn 
writing about vratas and rituals, should also have been a 
general; he was not only well acquainted with the theory 
and practice of training war-elephants, but had led a 
successful expedition against a rebel chief in Jhandi district.’ 
Nagarasa, the premier of Yadava king Krishna, was as great 
a scholar as a soldier.” 

'• JTfir arf*! FT-ilT 
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Smritis prefer that ministerial appointments should 
normally go to Brahmanas. How far such was actually the 
case, we do not know. Epigraphs do not refer to the castes 
of the ministers mentioned in them. It is, however, likely 
that most of the castes and interests were represented on 
the ministry. According to the Mahdbharata, the Privy 
Council of the king was to consist of only four Brahmanas, 
but eight Kshattriyas, twenty one Vai^yas and three Sudras.^ 
Sukra states that it is only on the occasion of dinner and 
marriage that one should enquire about the caste, not when 
making appointments to the ministry.* Somadeva recom- 
mends that the ministers should be selected from all the 
three regenerate castes* and Sukra has no objection to the 
military portfolio being under a Sudra, if he is capable and 
loyal.* Majority of kings in ancient India were non-Brah- 
manas, and it is very likely that the same was the case 
with the majority of their ministers, especially because they 
were also expected to be military leaders. 


Ministerial appointments were made by the king. We have 
shown already how there existed no popular Central Assembly 
in historic times to which ministers could have become 
responsible. They were, therefore, directly responsible to the 
king and only indirectly to the public opinion. Influence of 
ministers, therefore, largely depended upon personal factors, 
and not upon the constitutional backing of a popular assembly. 
Whfen there was a powerful and self-willed ruler upon the 
throne, like Bimbisara, he would dismiss some ministers for 
giving bad advice, degrade some for inefficiency and promote 
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otherj for their good advice.^ The position of ministers under 
such rulers was difficult. They, like Ravana, expected their 
ministers to concur with them; if they offered unwelcome 
advice they were often in the danger of being dismissed. ^ 
Sometimes they were even banished and their property 
confiscated for their daring to displease the king by their 
unwelcome advice.^ The other side of the picture comes 
before us when kings were weak and ministers ambitious to 
usurp the throne. Then also their mutual relations were 
strained; the ministers would conspire to multiply the difficul- 
ties and calamities for their rulerc.^ The father of Satyavan, 
the husband of Savitri, had lost his kingdom owing to the 
machinations of his ministers; the same was the case with the 
• last ruler of the iSuriga and the Later Chalukya dynasties in 
historic times. 

Gases above referred to were, however, unusual. Normal- 
ly kings had a high regard for their ministers and the latter 
were loyal to them ; they also regarded themselves as trustees 
of the interest of the people. Ministers were the pillars of the 
state® and normally the kings used to accept their advice, 
though the ultimate responsibility rested with the crown.® 
It was the first and foremost duty of the minister to control 
the king and to see that he did not follow the wrong path.’ 
They are the real friends of the king, says Kamandaka, who 
prevent him from following a dangerous path.® Ministers, 
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worth their name, must inspire the king with awe; they must 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to the proper performance 
of public duties and never think of pandering to the whims of 
the rulers.^ As ministers occupied so important a place in. the 
body politic, it was but natural that some thinkers should have 
held that the ministerial debacle was the greatest calamity 
that could fall upon a kingdom.^ 

Personal factors counted for a good deal in determining 
the position and powers of ministers. Our constitutional 
writers point out that when kings were strong and powerful, 
they were the centres of power and the administration was 
known as ‘king-centred’ {rdjdyatta-tantra) \ when they were 
weak and incapable, ministers were the virtual rulers and . 
then the administration was known as ministerial govern- 
ment {sachivdyatta-tantra). In normal times, however, power 
was shared by both and the administration was known as 
ubhaydyattay^ dependent equally both on the king and the 
ministry. 

There is sufficient evidence to show that normally minis- 
ters were held in high regard by kings, and that their 
advice was followed by them. Narayana, the foreign minister 
of the Rashtrakuta emperor, Kfish^ia III, (950 A. D.) is 
described as his right hand;^ king Parabala of Pathavi 
(r. 850 A. D.) used t'o regard his minister as worthy of 
salutation by his own head.® A record of the Yadava king 
Krishna compares his prime-minister to his own tongue and 
right hand.® Another document of the same dynasty states 
that wealth of the country, the contentment and prosperity 
of its inhabitants and the increase in virtue and piety among 
the population all depend upon how the ministers discharge 
their duties.’ 


II Katkdsaritsdgarai XV 11 . 46. 

2. This was the view of Bharadwaja. Arthaidstra, Bk. VIII. Chap. 1 . 
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VVc had pointed out earlier how sometimes ministers 
\vere reduced to mere figure heads when kings were strong, 
able or self-willed, that is to say, when the state was king-centred 
{rdjdyatta). The reverse used to be the case when kings were 
weak and ministers strong and capable, and able to work 
in a team-spirit. Tradition asserts that Chandragupta Maurya 
was completely in the hands of his prime-minister Kautilya. 
Atoka’s extravagant charity was opposed by his ministers, 
and eventually he could present only half an dmalaka fruit 
to the Church;^ a was built over this valued gift which 
was seen by Yuan Ghwang. This pilgrim further informs 
us how kings Vikramaditya of Sravasti had proposed to spend 
five lakhs daily in charity, and how he was opposed by his 
• ministers; they pointed out how fresh taxes would have to be 
imposed upon people, when the treasury was emptied out 
by this procedure, and said, ‘Your Majesty would indeed get 
credit for charity, but your ministers will lose respect of all’.^ 

In Padanjali Jataka (No. 247) we find that ministers could 
successfully veto the accession of the heir-apparent Padan- 
jali because he was lacking in intelligence and commonsense. 
These are more or less traditional accounts, but the Rdja^ 
tarangini gives historical instances showing the great powers 
wielded by ministers. The deposition of Ajayapida was 
due to the decree of his ministers Mamma and others (IV. 
707), Sura could become king because the crown was 
decided to be offered to him by the ministry, who had 
concluded that he was most qualified for it (IV. 715). When 
on his death-bed, king Kalato wanted to inaugurate his son 
Harsha as Yuvaraja, he could not do so owing to the 
determined opposition of his ministry (VII. 702). There is 
ample evidence to show that when a king died without 
leaving a competent heir, it was the ministry which settled 
the question of succession. When king Vijaya of Ceylon 
died, ministers took over the administration in their own 
hands till the return of his nephew from India after one year, 
when they duly invested him with the ruling powers.® It 
was the Maukhari ministers who offered the crown of 
Kanauj to Harsha. 

II Divyutfodofidf p. 432. 

2. Watters, Vol. I. p. 21 1. 

3. Mahauamia, Chap. 9. 
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Generally speaking, however, in normal times and under 
normal administrations the ultimate responsibility of decision 
lay with the king,i but he was usually guided by the advice 
of the council of his ministers. The relations between- the 
king and his ministers were also cordial. Kings had high 
regard for their ministers and confided in them to be as impli- 
citly as in their own heart.* They regarded them to be as 
indispensable as their right hands and paid as much regard 
to their orders as to their own.® Kalhana describes how king 
Jayasimha kept by the side of his ailing minister till the last 
moment of his life (VIII. 3329), and we need not suppose that 
this was an exceptional case. 

Very often even powerful kings like Lalitaditya would leave 
standing instructions with their ministers that they should not 
execute their orders if they were unreasonable or given when 
they were not in their full senses ; they would not fail to thank 
them for such disobedience.^ Ministers on their part also were 
usually loyal to the king and also solicitous about the interest 
of the people. When king Jayapida had been imprisoned, 
one of his ministers committed suicide in order to enable the 
imprisoned king to escape by crossing the river over his bloated 
corpse.® In the Deccan we get many cases of ministers taking 
the vow to die with their kings and carrying it out when the 
occasion arose. Lakshama, a minister of Hoysala- king Ballak 
II, had taken this vow' and when the king died, both he and 
his wife mounted a stone pillar and committed suicide by 
jumping down.® Inscriptions from Kamatak refer to many 
such cases.’ 

Of course the combination of an appreciative and wise 
king and a devoted and capable minister between whom there 
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would never arise any misunderstanding and quarrel was an 
ideal and rare one.^ But the ideal was more frequently 
approached in practice than we may be prima facie inclined 
to believe. The available evidence shows that the ministry 
usually exercised a wholesome influence upon the administra- 
tion and though not constitutionally responsible to the people, 
sought to protect and promote their interests and welfare to 
the best of its ability. 


’T s? «IT?JTV TmPruft II RaJatarAagint, V. 463-I 



CHAPTER IX 


SECRETARIAT AND DEPARTMENTS 

In the preceding chapters, we have already seen what 
were the powers and functions of the king and his council 
of ministers, who together constituted the brain centre of the 
government organism. But just as the brain can function 
through the instrumentality and cooperation of a number of 
senses and organs, so also the king-in-council requires the 
assistance of a central secretariat and the heads of a number 
of departments. We shall describe in the present chapter 
the organisation of the secretariat and of the different 
departments of the central government. Here again we have 
to observe that the data are very meagre; wc shall have to 
generalise from a few disconnected facts that we can gather 
from different dynasties flourishing in widely different provinces 
and centuries. 

The art of writing was either unknown or was not much 
in use in the Vedic period. It is therefore natural that a 
secretariat should not have been developed in that age. 
Government orders must have been orally issued by the king 
or the Assembly (samiti) and communicated to the outlying 
villages by messengers through the word of mouth. The 
states were usually small and this procedure could not have 
been found inconvenient. Of course there was no other 
alternative method as well. 

We have no data to draw a picture of the secretariat, 
as it may have gradually evolved in the post- Vedic period. 
The art of writing was coming into more extensive use; 
kingdoms were developing into empires; functions of govern- 
ment were becoming more numerous; some kind of a Central 
Secretariat must, therefore, have existed in the courts of 
legendary kings like Yudhish^hira and Jarasandha, or historical 
emperors like AjataSatru or Mahapadma Nanda. We how- 
ever have no data to ascertain its nature.^ 

The Arthafastra, hbwever, shows that the secretariat had 
developed into a full-fledged and well-developed organisation 
in the Mauryan period. The senior officers of departments 

I . It may be pointed out that Rome developed the Central Secre- 
tariat only in the days of Hadrian (and century A. D.). In India 
it was developed at least by the 3rd century B. C. 
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were called lekhakas or writers. These lekhakas^ however, were 
iiot*mere clerks, as one may perhaps be inclined to think, 
t’or, Kautilya lays down that the lekhakas were to be of the 
status of amdtyaSy whose position and pay were to be inferior 
only to those of ministers [mantrins).^ The status of the secre- 
tariat officials {lekhakas) was equally high under the Satavahans; 
we often find them so rich as to construct and donate costly 
caves to Buddhist monks.** 

The efficiency of the administration depended to a great 
extent upon the ability of the secretariat officers and the 
accuracy with which they drafted the orders of the Central 
Government. ‘Government is writ and writ government*^ 
says Kautilya; ‘royalty does not reside in the person of the 
king but in his sealed and signed orders” says Sukra. Wc 
have already shown how in ancient as in modern times, minis- 
terial appointments often went to senior and experienced 
secretaries of proved capacity. Government, therefore, used 
to take great care in the selection of the secretariat officers; 
they were required to possess almost as high qualifications as 
ministers, as far as education, ability and reliability were 
concerned. Above all they were to be experts in drafting; it 
was their business to listen to the oral orders of the king or 
ministers and to draft them properly and accurately in as 
short a time as possible. They were to look into the previous 
kies, assure themselves that there was no contradiction ol 
earlier views or orders and then frame the wording of* ^he 
new communique, which was to be characterised by relevancy, 
completeness, sweetness, dignity and lucidity. Redundancy 
was to be avoided,- facts were to be stated either in their 
chronological sequence or according to their importance; the 
description was to be impressive, and cogent reasons were to 
be adduced for the action that the government was 
taking.'^ When the communique was ready, it was to be 
shown to the minister or head of the department concerned 
and then submitted to the king for his final approval and 
signature. After the royal signature, t^he office used to seal 
the document and fonvard it to its destination. 

It is very probably the high officials of the secretariat 
who are ^referred to by Greek writers as the members of the 

1. Artha^dstra, Bk. II. Chap. lu. 

2. E. /., VII. Nasik inscriptions Nos. 16 and 17. 
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seventh class, consisting of councillors and assessors. I’o them 
belonged the highest posts of the government and they took 
prominent part in the administration of public affair's. 
Their class \vas small in number but distinguished for its 
superior wisdom and justice. Greek writers observe that 
this class enjoyed the prerogative of choosing governors, 
chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, superintendents ol 
treasury and agriculture, generals of the army and admirals 
of the navy. It is thus clear that it was from out of the 
senior officials of the secretariat that these posts were 
usually filled, 

VVe have unfortunately no information about the working 
of the secretariat in the Sunga, Satavahana and Gupta 
administrations. But we may well infer that it worked on 
lines more or less similar to those outlined above; for it 
was a regular feature of government even in Kashmir in 
medieval times, where the standard of administration was 
by no means high. The Rdjatarangini records several cases 
of royal orders being reduced to writing by the secretariat 
officers. The secretariat was-known as mkarana under the 
Ghahmanas^ and Chaulukyas.^ 

rhe Ghola records, as usual, give us most detailed in- 
formation about the secretariat and its working. When the 
king used to pass his -orders upon a matter, all secretariat 
officers connected with it used to be present on the occasion. 
The order was written out by one secretary and compared 
and attested by two or three others. It was entered into 
the necessary registers by the secretaries of the departments 
with which its subject matter was connected, and then 
dispatched to its destination in the moffusil.® 

The secretariat had naturally a big record office. 
Ordinary or -routine orders were not naturally preserved 
for a long time, but those which granted lands or assigned 
revenues were kept with great care for future reference. 
Sometimes donees wanted to exchange villages; original 
grants had to be consulted and amended on such occasions.'* 
In all cases of land grants, therefore, the entry of the 

1, E, /., III. p. 206. 

2. E. /., IX., p. 64. 

[]. No. 185 of 1915. 

4. For such a case under the Parainaras, see E,. H. p. 18;^. 
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transaction was made at the secretariat as soon as possible; 
the dtlay in this connection was regarded as irregular and 
oflSters responsible for it were censured.^ Ordinary indivi- 
du:ds had to pay a fee for registering transfers of property 
in the secretariat registers; king Yasaskara of Kashmir could 
detect a fraudulent transaction on account of the unusually 
high fee paid when it was registered at the secretariat. ^ 

Inspector-General of records, who was in charge of the 
Record Office, was called akshapafalika or mohdkshapafalika in 
the GahadwaF and Chaulukya* administration. It is but 
natural that he should be sometimes found composing the 
copper plate charters.® 

One of the most important duties of the Central Govern- 
ment and secretariat is the supervision and control of the 
provincial, district and local administrations. Let us now 
sec how this work w^as done in ancient India. 

Tours of inspection have been recommended to the 
king and his officers by several writers. Mann observes 
that royal officcis have a natural tendency to be corrupt 
and oppressive; the king should, therefore, go on tours evcr> 
now and then to find out whether people are pleased or 
displeased with them.® Sukra recommends annual tours foi 
this purpose, during which the king or the higher officers 
should visit all villages and towns to ascertain first hand 
their real condition and the feelings of their residents.'^ These 
recommendations were followed in practice ; we find many of 
the charters issued when the kings were on tours in the 
different sections of their dominions. 

The Central Government used to have its own reporters 
and informers to keep it in touch with the developments 
in the provinces.® These appear to have acted independently 
of the officers of the local government. Local officers were 

I. Rdjaiarangint, V. In the case of one Clmla tlicie was 
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often summoned to the capital for explanation, ^ when 
reports about them were not satisfactory. 

Many governments used to appoint special inspection 
officers. Thus under the Kalachuris of Karnatak there used 
to be five imperial censors, known as karnams^ who are des- 
cribed as five senses of the Supreme Government. It was 
their duty to see that public funds were not misappropriated, 
justice was properly administered and sedition promptly 
punished.^ 

The Ghola government used to send every year its 
special inspectors and auditors from the central secretariat 
to check the accounts of temples and local bodies. It is 
quite likely that what the Kalachuri and Chola governments 
did was usually done by other governments as well. A 
Pratihara record, for instance, incidentally refers to the visit 
to Ujjayini of a touring officer, who is seen investigating into 
certain affairs as desired by the king.^ 

The decisions of the central government were communi- 
cated to the local authorities by the secretariat through its special 
messengers. I he work being responsible, was usually entrusted 
to high officers. They are described in the Deccan Vakataka 
records as kulaputras (youths of noble birth), who carry the 
commands of the Central Government.^ The Pallava records 
of south India call them premier’s messengers.'* An Assam 
officer of this service proudly describes himself as one who had 
conveyed hundreds of royal commands.® 

The reader, it is hoped, will get a fair idea from the 
foregoing account of the manner in which the Central Govern- 
ment and secretariat tried to supervise and control the 
provincial and local administration. 

We now proceed to consider the different departments, 
their officers and their functions. The departments were 
presided over by heads, who were called adhyakshas in the 
Mauryan age and karmasachivas in the Saka administration. 
Curiously enough Smritis refer to them in a very general and 
vague way;® it is the Arthaidstra^ which supplies detailed 
information, which is very largely confirmed by inscriptions. 

1. E, C., VII. Shikarpur Nos. 102 and 123, 

2. E, /., XIV. pp. 182-88. 
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Modern governments usually differentiate between the 
head of the department and the minister in charge of it. This 
disfinction is primarily due to the ministers being drawn from 
among the eminent persons in pu}Dlic life, returned by the 
electorate to the council or parliament. In ancient times 
however it did not exist in most countries. In ancient India 
we sometimes find a minister rising to the position of a com- 
mander-in-chief; thus Prithvishena, who was first only a 
minister, later became commander-in-chief under Kumara- 
gupta I.^ It is very likely that the chief justice and the 
minister for law, the commands r-in-chief and the minister for 
war, were not always different. 

The number of departments must have been naturally feu- 
in early times or in small states. The Vishnusmriti refers to 
only four of them, — mines, customs, ferry and elephants.^ 
In pre-historic Kashmir the number of departments was only 
seven; one of the reforms introduced by Jalauka, the son of 
A^oka, was to increase their number to 18. This number was 
raised to 23 by king Lalitaditya about ten centuries later.^ 
The epics usually refer to eighteen departments only, which 
arc called tlrthas^ Their names, however, have not been 
given ; they have to be gathered from the commentators who 
flourished several centuries later, and whose explanations 
therefore may not be quite reliable. The Arthaidstra also refers 
to this traditional number of departments,'" but it does not 
hesitate to increase their number by five or six. The number 
of departments contemplated by Sukra seems to be twenty.® 

Epigraphs disclose some further departments not men- 
tioned by the Smriti or niti writers. It would be inconvenient 
and tedious to enumerate these departments as they are given 
in our source books. We shall, therefore, group them together 
under the heads of administration well-known to the modern 
reader. 

I . E, /., X. p. 71. 

а. III. 16. 

3. Raj. I. 118-20; IV. 141. ff. 
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Monarchy being the normal form of government, the 
department of the Royal Household may well engage our 
attention first. The palace and its precincts were in charge 
of a trusted and experienced officer called dvasathika in Bengal^ 
and smdhagehddhipa by Sukra.^ The ingress into and the egress 
from the palace and royal camp were naturally controlled 
very strictly by an officer known an dvdrapdla; passports were 
usually necessary for this purpose which were issued by an 
officer known as mudrddhipa. Visitors and ambassadors were 
ushered into the royal presence by an officer known as 
pratihdra or mahdpratlhdra. The king had a bodyguard of 
his own, the English term being almost the same as the 
Sanskrit word angarakshaka sometimes its variation 
sirorakshka^ was also in vogue. This officer was called anga- 
niguhaka in the Chaulukya administration.^’ There was a 
comptroller of Royal Household known as sambhdrapa; the 
officers in charge of the royal treasury, kitchen [pdkddhipa)^ 
museum and menagerie® must have worked under him. The 
management of the kitchen was a very responsible duty; the 
officers had to take particular precautions to see that no 
attempt was made to poison the king. 

There used to be a royal physician at the king’s court 
corresponding to the royal surgeon of modern times. He 
figures in the Gahadwal records,’ and is probably referred to 
as drdmddhipa by Sukra.® When astrology became popular 
after c, 600 A. D., the court used to maintain a royal astrologer 
also, whose advice was often taken when starting on a mili- 
tary expedition. This officer figures in the records of the 
Gahadwals, the Yadavas, the Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas.® 
Poet-laureates used to be maintained at the royal courts 
since very early times. Most of the famous Sanskrit poets 
were connected with one court or another. A large number 
of learned men also got some kind of preferment or other at 
the royal court or in the king’s administration. 


1 . Majumdar, History of Bengaly p. 284. 
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The management of the harem was entrusted to a special 
ofBoer known as kaUchukin. He was usually old in age and 
enjoyed great confidence of the king. 

Military department was undoubtedly the most important 
department, the expenditure on the fighting forces often being 
as high as 50% of the central revenues.^ The head of the 
department was variously known as sendpati, mahdsendpaii^ 
mahdbalddhikarita^ or mahdprachandadandandyaka^ in different 
times and administrations. Mahdvyuhapati^ corresponding to 
the modern chief of the staff, worked under him.^ The 
army consisted of four arms, infantry, cavalry, elephant 
corps and chariot corps they were under the immediate 
•charge of four officers known as patty adhyaksha, asvapati (also 
hhatdsvapati and mahdsvapali) ^ haslyadhyaksha (also known as 
mnhdpilupati under the Guptas) and rathadhipali.^ Asvapafis 
and rathapatis had masters of stables under them, who wore 
known as Sdhaniyas in Rajputana under the Chahamanas.’ 
Dandandyakas, who figure frequently in Gupta inscriptions,® 
seem to have been officers of the status of colonels, stationed 
in different districts in charge of the local units. The army 
had its own quarter-master-gencral as in modern times to 
look after the commissariate department; his office was 
known as ranabhdnddgarddhikarana under the Guptas.® Ayudhd- 
gdrddhyaksha^ who was in charge o* the weapons of the 
forces, must have worked under him. The same must ha\ie 
been the case with the officer in charge of elephant-forces, who 
had to supply elephants to the army. Forts constituted an im- 
portant link in the scheme of national defence. Each of them 
was in charge of an officer variously known as durgddhyaksha 


1. Suha, I. ;5i 6-7; see also Chap. XII. 

2. Under the Parivrajakas, 5th century; C. I. /., III. p. loH. 

3. In the Deccan, under the Yadavas; /. A.. XIT. p. 120,. 

4. History of Bengal, p. 288. 

f*!. Chariots which were most important in the Vcdic period are hardly 
ever mentioned in the Ifarsharharif. Elephants which hardly played 
any part in the Vedic and epic battles, later assumed very great 
importance; Cf. I Artha. II. 2. 

\ Xamandaka, XIX. 62. 

6. Arthasdstra, Bk. TL; Hukranili, I. 117-120; A.S,L%A.R. I 903 “ 4 > 
pp. 107 ff. All these officers figure with slightly varying titles as 
late as the Gahadwal period; E, /., XIV. pp. 193-6. 

7. E. /., XI. p. 29. 

8. E. g.y in Bbita seals, A. S. /., A, R., 191 1-2, p. X52. 

9. A. S. /., A. R., i 903 - 4 » pp- 107 If. 
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or koffapdla; probably there was an inspector general of forts 
at the capital. Dvdrapalas or wardens of the marches kepi 
watch over the frontier and the roads and passes leading 
to the kingdom. They worked in close cooperation with 
the superintendents of forts in their vicinity. Very often the 
same officer worked in both capacities, as was the case under 
the Pratiharas at the fort of Gwalior whose commandant 
was also maryddddhurya^ or ^the officer in charge of 
boundary.^ 

In the 19th century the Indian army used to be organised 
and located territorially; there was the Bombay Army, the 
Madras Army and the Northern Army. Such an organisa- 
tion was almost inevitable in the pre-railway period. In » 
ancient times also the big empires like those of the Pratiharas 
used to have a southern army to watch the Rashtrakutas, 
an eastern army to check the Palas and a western army to 
oppose the Muslims. The same principle is known to 
have been followed by the Rashtrakutas.* The Mauryas 
and Guptas must have followed the same principle, although 
we have no definite evidence on the point at present. 

One Rashtrakuta record refers to an officer who is 
described as a marvel in training horses.® It is clear that 
tlie training of the fighting forces was the special duty of 
a section of the army officers. Not much training must 
h'avc been required in the case of mania or hereditary forces, 
which formed the crack divisions of the ancient Indian 
army. In their case fighting was the hereditary profession 
and soldiers were paid by assignment of villages. 

The army had naturally its own compliment of doctors, 
nurses and ambulance staff, fully er|uippcd with instruments, 
bandages, medicines and ointments. The ambulance corpse 
rarely figures in inscriptions but is referred to by the Artha-^ 
sdstra,^ It is known to have formed part of the Kashmir 
army.® Veterinary doctors for the army are mentioned in 
the VishnudharmoUara Parana (V. 26. 278). 

1. 7i. I. pp. lofGo. 

2. Rashtrakutas, pp. 247-4IJ. 

;}. Ibid,, p. 252. 

?TfiFa«5iT: I Bk. X. Cha]). 3. W^TT: 

I Mhh; VI. 120-35; see also XII. 95**-' 

5. VIII. 7.JI. 
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The corpse of sappers, miners and labourers was as in- 
disperpsablc as the ambulance organisation. It is referred to 
by»Kautilya (Bk. X. Chap. 4) as a service whose duty it 
was to examine camps, roads, bridges, wells and rivers. Ii 
must have had its (jwii superintendents and officers. 

The enemies whom Indian states had to face usually 
operated with land forces; many kingdoms had no coast 
line at all. Navy, therefore, rarely figures in Smritis and 
inscriptions. The Mauryas had a naval force administeicfl 
by a board of its o>vn. The Vahgas of Bengal were known 
as a naval po^ver to Kalidasa,^ and the Palas also used to 
maintain a strong naval force.- Tamil states since early 
days had their own navies, powerful enough to protect their 
extensive trade with the West and the East. In the nth century 
the Cholas had a pouerful navy, which enabled them to 
conquer a number of islands. The Silaharas of western 
India had also naval forces of their own. We, however, 
possess very little information about the organisation of the 
navy and its administration. 

I'he department of foreign affairs was in charge of a 
minister known as mahdsandhivigrahika in inscriptions and dula 
in Smritis, Usually it liad to deal with a large number of 
feudatories and foreign powers, and so its work was divided 
aniong several officers who worked under the Foreign Minister. 
As usual, the Foreign Minister liad a large stall of the in- 
telligence department under various guises indifferent countries, 
members of which used to send their reports to their chief. 
Mahamudradhyaksha and his subordinates, mHo graiiKcl pass- 
ports to foreigners for entering the country, must natural)) 
have worked under the supervision of this department. The 
same must have been the case with the officers in cities like 
Pataliputra, whose duty it was to watch the movements oi 
the foreigners residing in the country. 

The Revenue Department, which was under a cabinet 
minister, had a large number of superintendents working 
under it. One was in charge of the crown-lands. He was 
called sltddhyakska and his duty was to cultivate them either 
directly thfough labourers or indirectly through tenants hy 


I. Raghu.i IV. 36. 

2. Majumdar, History of Bengal j p. 
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leasing them out.^ A second superintendent was in charge 
of forests and is styled as aranyddhikrata^ in Pallava records 
and dranyddhyaksha in Smritis. It was his duty to develop 
the forest resources of the state. Superintendents of the state 
herds {godhyakshasy consisting of cows, buffaloes and ele- 
phants, for whose grazing a portion of the state forests 
was assigned, must have worked in close cooperation with 
the superintendent of forests. In prc-historic times herds 
constituted a very important item of the wealth of the state; 
in historic times also it did not neglect this source of income. 
These oflicers figure as gokulikas down to the 12th century 
in some Paramara and Gahadwal records.^ TJiere was also 
a superintendent of waste lands [vivitadhyaksha) whose duty 
it was to develop and sell them, and also to prevent them 
from being used by undesirable persons for their nefarious 
ends. The superintendent of land records, usually called 
mahdkshapalalika^ who kept an accurate record of the different 
fields and their boundaries, must have worked under the 
supervision of the revenue department. Officers working 
under this superintendent are known as slmakarmakara^ in 
Bihar, Pramdl\is^ in Bengal and simdpraddtds in Assam.** The 
principal tax collected by the Revenue Department was the 
land tax; its officers, who collected it, were sometimes 
known as sJiashthddhihitas^ and sometimes as audrangikas,^^ 
I’hc land tax being, usually collected in kind as a certain 
share of the actual produce, the revenue department had 
to employ a large army of officers to supervise its collection; 
they were known as dhruvas in Gujarat. Some taxes were 
also collected in cash; the officers entrusted with this work 
^verc kno^vn as hiranyasdmudayikas in Bengal.^* 

When the work of the Revenue Department terminated, 
that of the Treasury Department commenced. It was much 


I. Arthuiditraj Bk. II. Cliap. 24. 

i.'. E. I. p. 7- 

;j. Arlhaidslrat Bk, II. Chap. 29. 

A’. XIX. p. 71; XIV. p. Kjj. 
f). Attfia'^diUa, Bk. II. .Chap. 94. 

(). C. I. III. p. 216. 

7. HLlory of Bengal, p. 286, 

8. E. /., XI. p. 107. 

9. History of Bengal, p. 278. 

10. Ibid., p. 284. 

11. C. T. III. p. 1G8. 

12. Ilislorv of p. 077. 
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more arduous in ancient times, for it was not merely the 
question of striking a bank balance and keeping the bullion 
in safe custody. A good deal of the state revenue was 
collected in kind,— corn, fuel, oil, etc.—, and careful steps had 
to be taken to keep the stock properly and renew it period- 
ically, so that old articles may be replaced by new ones. 
The head of the Treasury Department was known as kosha- 
dhyaksha^ and a number of superintendents worked under 
him. Among them ^thc oflicer in charge of the granary, 
known as koshthagaradhyaksha^ was most important. 

It was the uniform policy of the ancient Indian state 
to have a full and flowing treasury by insisting upon the 
allocation of a large percentage of the annual revenues to 
the Reserve Fund or I'reasury, which \vas never to be touelietl 
except on occasions ol grave calamities. llic tieasui^ 
superintendent, therefore, had large quantity of bullion, 
diamonds and jewels under his custody. 

Ofheers of the finance department in charge of the 
allotment of revenues rarely figure in Smritis or inscriptions. 
"I'hcy are refeired to as vyayddhikdi im or kiitydkiityes/iu arthd- 
niyojakas by the commentator ol the Mahdbhdrata? It appears 
that the king, the premier and the ddnddhipali (minister for 
charity) jointly performed the duly of the finance department, 
jn the Chaulukya administration, however, there was a 
separate officer in charge of disbursements known as uyya- 
karammahdmdtya.* 

The activity of the ancient Indian state in the icahn ol 
industry and commerce was considerable and the department 
in their charge engaged a large staff to supervise and carry 
on its activities. Cloth industry was the most flourishing 
industry of the country and the state used to have its own 
weaving department, partly as a means of poor relief and 
oartly as a source of revenue. The employees of tl«s department 
used to send cotton to the homes of weak and destitute persons, 
and get the yarn spun through them at agreed rates.^ Ol 
course the department must have had its own compliment ol 

I 3 ukia (II. m8) calls him villddlufw. 

o. ArUalasim . Bk. II. Chap. 34- He « dhdnyudliyahim hv huk.a 
(II. 117-120) and bhdvdaadmdhikita in insciipUon.s (Zi./., XI. p. ^ o ^). 

3. On II. 5. 38. 

4 . J.B.B. XXV. p. 322. 

n. AuhaidsUa, Bk. II. Chap. 23. 
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able-bodied workers as well. TIw olUccrs oi tJiis department 
are designated as siUrddhyakshas by Kautilya and mslrddhya- 
kshas by Sukra (II. 119). The state used to have its ow.n 
distilleries, which were under the charge of surddhyakshas.^ 
Private persons were also allowed to manufacture wines under 
licenses on the payment of prescribed fees. It was the duty 
of the oflicers of this department to supervise the drinking 
houses and to see that no cheating was practised in their 
premises. 1 he state also tried to control prostitution through 
another department, whose oflicers were known as ganikd- 
dhyakshas? I rostitutcs were required to give full information 
about the persons who visited them; it often helped the police 
department to detect crimes. They were also used as spies and 
often sent to other states in that capacity; very often feudatories 
were compelled to entertain some dancing girls of the imperial 
court at their capitals. In big towns there used to be state 
slaughter houses, where animals could' be slaughtered, of 
course after the payment of a fee. There was a prohibition 
against the slaughter of calves, bulls and cows. Superinten- 
dents of slaughter houses used to be appointed to supervise 
the arrangement in this connection. They were also to see 
that animals in the game forests were not killed by outsiders.^ 

The state claimed proprietary rights in all the mines. 
It had a special department, which engaged geologists and 
metallurgists to examine the prospective sites. The state’ 
would itself work out such mines as appeared promising and 
give the rest to private industrialists, who were required to 
surrender a certain portion of the mineral yields to the state 
as its royalty.^ The officers of this department figure as late 
as in the Gahadwiil records.^ 

Sometimes states used to license goldsmiths for the 
manufacture of silver and golden wares and ornaments. 
Coinage also v^^as entrusted to them when the state cared to 
issue it. This department was under a superintendent known 
as suvarnddhyaksha.^ 


1. Afthasihlra, J 3 k. II. Cljifp. 23. 
a. E. /., VI. j). 102. 

3. Arthaiditra, tik. TI. Chap. jh. 

4. Arthasdslra, Bk. II. Chap. I'Z. 

5. E. /., XIV. p. 19:3. 

G. ArthasdslrUf Bk. II. C'hap. 13, History of Jiengalj p. 282; E. /., 

XIII, p. 239. 
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JJepartmciU of commerce also required a large number 
ol' superintendents. In the first place markets themselves 
were in charge of government ofTicers, called panyddhyakshas 
in the Arthaidstray hattapatis in Bengal and drdngikas in 
Kathiawar.^ It was their duty to put tlie government pro- 
ducts in the market under fovourable condition, to organise 
the Import of goods required in the locality and to supervise 
their sales at reasonable rates and to export merchandise when 
this could be done at a profit. Rates were also controlled by 
them and cornering of articles was prevented. 


This department also engaged a number of toll superin- 
tendents {iuikddhyakshas).- Their offices were natin;allv 
located at the town gates, where all merchandise had to be 
shown for the assessment of toll dues before it was imported 
into the town for sale. Sometimes the sales were effected 
the toll office itself. Superintendents had the power to 
punish differeni kinds of frauds usually practised by cunning 
merchants to escape the customs duties. There were also 
superintendents of weights and measures, who tested and 
stamped the weights used in the market.'^ It is quite likely 
that the duties of the superintendents of the market, the tolls 
and the weights and measures may have been combined in 
one officer in small places. In villages, the headman alone 
may have probably discharged these duties. 

Let us now pass on to consider the organisation of 
Judicial Department. King was the fountain source of 
Justice and was expected to decide all cases brought before 
him either at the first instance or in appeals. He often 
discharged this duty himself, but when he was too busy to 
attend to it, the Chief Justice {prddvivdka) deputised for him. 
The state policy, however, was to encourage decentralisation 
in the department; the village panchdyats and tpwn councils 
were not only encouraged but required to try and decide all 
local civil cases. Complainants were, not permitted to file 
their suits at the first instance in the official courts. This 
naturally reduced the volume of the work of government 
courts. It is therefore but natural that the royal courts should 
figure rather rarely in inscriptions. Government courts also 


1. Arlha'hhtra^ Bk. Ifi Chap. i6. 

j. Ibid.y Bk. II. Chap, 21. They arc called inulkika^ in Pfila and 
Paramara records. E. /., XTX, p. 71. 

' Ibid., Bk. II, Chap. 9. 
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existed in important towns and cities and are referred to both 
by Narada and Brihaspati.^ They were known as dharmd^ 
sanddhikaranas^ in the Gupta administration and were situated 
in big towns only. Presiding judges were called dharmd- 
dhyakshas or vydyakaranikas.^ Whether the dharmalekhins^ who 
figure in some Chandella records,^ were judges or pleaders who 
wrote the complaints, it is difficult to say. 

The Chief Justice had to be well grounded in Smriti 
literature; it is therefore no- wonder that sometimes the 
royal chaplains, who were often well grounded in it, were 
appointed to the post. Such was the case under the Chandella 
kingDhanga in 1003 A. D.'’* Petty criminal cases were tried 
by local bodies, but serious ones were decided in royal courts. 
Judges of the criminal courts were probably known as dandd- 
dhyakshas. It is rather strange that jail officers should figure so 
very rarely both in Sinritis and inscriptions. This may be 
probably due to imprisonments being not quite common. 
It appears that fines were more usually imposed; officers in 
charge of their collection are designated as dasdparddhikns in 
some Pala records.® 

The officers of the police department are usually referred 
to in inscriptions as choroddharanikas ^the exterminators of 
thieves’, or dandapdsikas ‘the carriers of nooses to catch 
(thieves)’. The latter- designation occurs in Pfila, Paramara 
and Pratihara records.*^ Higher officers of this department 
do not figure in epigraphs. It is not unlikely that their duties 
may have been entrusted to the officers of the military 
department, who were stationed at different centres of the 
kingdom to preserve law and order. We should not forget 
that ordinary thefts were very unusual; only desperadoes 
attempted to commit dacoities and carry away cattle and 
property. They could be effectively dealt with only with the 
help of the militia or military forces. The village headman 
was the chief police officer of the village and had the village 
militia under his control. When, however, desperadoes and 

1. I. 26-31, 

2. A. S. /., A.R.y 1903.4 p. 107 fT. 

3. In Assam, 7th century, E. /., XI. p. 107. 

/j. 7 . id., XVI. p. /., IV. p. 160; X. pp. 47-49. 

5. E. /., I. pp. 140 (T. 

6. History of Bengal, p. 285. 

7. Ibid., p. 285; E. XTX. p, 73; E. /., IX. p. 6. Sometimes they 
appear to have been called dandoddharanikas also; E. /„ IX. p. g”. 
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dacoits could not be effectively dealt with by the local force, 
pojicc and military soldiers were sent to apprehend them. 
When they came for this work, the townsmen and villagers had 
to meet their boarding and lodging expenses. Donees of 
agroliara villages were usually exempted from this liability. 
The state was ultimately responsible for making up all losses 
due to thefts. It fastened this liability upon the village com* 
munity, if it could not prove that the thieves had escaped out 
of the village. If they could be proved to have taken shelter 
in another village, the responsibility was shifted to it. If it 
appeared that the thieves had taken shelter in forests or waste 
lands, their superintendents were called upon either to 
apprehend them or to make up the loss. If the responsibility 
* could not thus be shifted, the state had to compensate itself. 

What may be conveniently designated as the ecclesiastical 
department must now engage our attention. The royal 
chaplain (purohita) and the minister known as par^dita were 
both concerned in directing and supervising its different 
activities. The state in ancient India was the preserver of 
religion and morality and the different steps that were to be 
adopted in this connection were taken under the guidance and 
advice of these officers. If certain socio-religious customs 
became obsolete, they were discouraged; if new changes were 
necessary and deemed desirable by public opinion, learned 
Brahmanas were requested to compose new Smritis, com- 
mentaries or digests, advocating the needed changes, which 
were encouraged and gradually enforced. 

The officers of this department were known as dhama^ 
mahamdtras under the Mauryas, iramanamahdmdtras under the 
Satavahanas, vinayasthitisthdpakas under the Guptas and dharma^ 
nkusas under the Rashtrakutas. Their duty was to encourage 
all religions impartially; no distinction was u^ally made 
between the followers of Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism 
^vhen distributing state patronage. The officer directly in 
the charge of state grants for religious purposes is called 
ddnapatihy^yxkxdi (II, 119), Learned Brahmanas, Buddhist 
monasteries and Hindu temples and mathas which usually 
received these grants, used to organise schools, colleges, 
hospitals and poor houses. The donations given by the state 
to them may to a certain extent well be regarded as grants in 
aid of hospitals, education and poor relief as well. The villages 
assigned to temples, monasteries and learned Brahmanas 
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became fairly numerous from 400 A. D.; a special officer 
came to be appointed to look after their administration. He 
is called agraharika in the Gupta and Pala records.^ It vvas 
his duty to see that there were no difficulties created in the 
enjoyment of grants given to the donees. If intervening 
anarchy had interfered with their enjoyment,^ the possession 
was to be restored. Very often conditions were imposed 
when grants were given; in some cases they were tenable 
only as long as the recipients or their descendants continued 
to be learned and pious scholars. The agraharika^ duty was 
to see that these conditions were duly fulfilled. Sometimes 
counterfeit grants were produced by fraudulent Brahmanas;^ it 
was the duty of this officer to detect and punish the fraud. 
In south India, the Chola administration used to send special 
auditors to see that temple funds and properties were duly 
utilised. 

We have now finished the survey of the different depart- 
ments and their activities. It will not be correct to maintain 
that all these departments existed even among the tiny 
feudatory states that existed by the dozen in ancient India. 
But the evidence adduced will make it clear that most of them 
existed in the administrations of moderate-sized states of the 
ancient period. The evidence of the Arthaidsira is strikingly 
confirmed by the data of inscriptions in several respects. 

. In conclusion, we shall say a few words about the 
recruitment of officers to these different departments. Many 
of them, e. g., those who worked in the commerce or mining 
departments, required high technical qualifications and 
Smritis emphasise that only those who were specially qualified 
for them should be appointed after a thorough test.^ Sukra 
goes a step further and suggests that the state should give 
scholarships for training young men for the different technical 
posts.® Birth and high connection must have counted then, 

1. C, /. /., III. p. 49; History of Bengal, p. 284. The view that 
agraharika can be the donee of the agrahdra village is untenable; 
in Bihar stone inscription (C. /. /., III. p. 49) the term appears in 
a passage, which enumerates different officers; it should therefore 

, denote a government officer. 

2. For such a case under the Pratiharas, see E. I , XIV. pp. 15-17; 
for a similar case under the Chahamanas, see E. /., XI/p. 308. 

3. For such a case under the Gahadwals, see VI. 547-48. 

4 - n't KdmandakOi V. 764 
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as they count now, in the selection to posts where no special 
training was necessary;- the subsequent career must have 
decoded largely on the merit of the new entrant. 

Whether there were grades of service like the Imperial, 
Provincial and Subordinate services of the modern times, 
we do not know. It, however, appears very probable that 
the mdhdmatyas of the Mauryan age or the kumdrdnidlyas of 
the Gupta period formed a class of officers, similar to the 
modern I. C. S. or I. A. S; the members of this class used to 
serve sometimes as district and divisional officers, sometimes, 
as secretariat officials and sometimes as cabinet ministers. 
Persons who belonged to this service were usually of high 
, birth, often recruited from the members of ex-royal families, 
which had been superseded by the empire. Their posts often 
used to become hereditary, as those of the ministers. 

Officers of the status of provincial and subordinate 
grades of the modern time were probably recruited from local 
areas; means of transport being slow and unsatisfactory, their 
transfers could not have been common. The system of paying 
these officers by the assignments of lands or of government 
revenues must have made many of these posts in non-tecbnical 
lines hereditary. 



CHAPTER X 

PROVINCIAL, DIVISIONAL, DISTRICT AND TOWN 
ADMINISTRATIONS 

Before we consider the provincial, divisional and district 
administration, it*would be necessary to understand the scheme 
of territorial divisions in vogue in ancient India. It has to be 
observed at the outset that there was no uniformity in this 
respect. As in modern so in ancient days, some districts and 
divisions were small, while others were large. This was partly 
due to difference in population and fertility and partly to 
political causes. If a feudatory had a small fief, which was 
later annexed to an empire, it would normally constitute a 
separate and, therefore, a small district. On the other hand, 
a frontier district may become large owing to gradual en- 
chroachment and expansion. The growing importance of a 
place would also lead to the incorporation of larger number of 
villages in it; thus Karhataka district {vishaya) in Maharashtra 
had 4000 villages in it in 768 A. D. but 10,000 in 1054 A. D. 

SmalLkingdoms like those of the Pallavas, the Vakatakas 
and Gahadwals had naturally fewer varieties of territorial 
divisions than big empires. In their case we usually find 
reference to only one territorial division, the district, variously 
called vishaya or rdshira,^ The administrative divisions of a 
big empire like the Mauryan one were almost similar to that 
of the Indian empire to-day. It was divided into provinces 
often as big as any in modern India. These provinces were 
divided into Divisions, whose heads, like the modern Commis- 
sioners, ruled over several lakhs of people. The Divisions were 
divided into districts or vishayas and the latter into subdivisions 
variously termed as pathakas, pelhas or bhuktis. These latter 
were divided into smaller groups of villages, each one contain- 
ing from 10 to 30 or 40 villages. 

Ancient Indian history extends over several centuries, and 
we need not be surprised if we do not find a uniformity in the 
nomenclatures of the different territorial and administrative 
divisions in the various kingdoms flourishing in different 
centuries and provinces. Thus bhukti denoted administrative 
division even smaller than a modern Tehsil or Taluka in Jhe 


I. XXIV. p. a6o; E. /., XV. p. 257; E» /., IX. p 304- 
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Deccan and C. P., but in northern India under the Guptas 
and Pratiharas it denoted a unit as large as the Commissioner’s 
Division in modern times. Thus Pratishthdnabhukti consisted 
of only 12 and Kopparakabhukti of 50 villages in the Deccan 
under the Rashtrakutas/ whereas under the Guptas the 
Pu^dravardhanabhukti comprised of the districts of Dinajpur, 
Bogra and Rajshahi, and Magadhabhukti included the 
districts of Gaya and Pataliputra.* Sravastibhukti under the 
Pratiharas included several districts in northern U. P. Rdshfra 
was used in literature to denote a kingdom, but it was the 
name of a Commissioner’s Division under the Rashtrakutas.® 
In south India, however, under the Pallava, Kadamba and 
Salahkayana administrations, it denoted only a district, if not 
a Tehsil.^ Sometimes, these terms were used with a certain 
amount of looseness; thus one Rash trakuta document describes 
Nasik as a vishaya^ and another issued only 29 years later calls 
it a deh} It would, therefore, be dangerous to draw a precise 
and prima facie conclusion about the extent of an administrative 
division merely from its name. 

Provincial Government 

Provincial administrations in the modern sense of the 
term existed only in big kingdoms. The Mauryah empire 
was divided into several provinces. Five of them are known 
at present, Uttarapatha, Avantirashtra, Dakshinapatha, 
Kalinga and Prachya with Taxila, Ujjayini, Suvarnagiri, 
Tosali and Pataliputra as their respective capitals. It is*not 
unlikely that Uttarapatha and Dakshinapatha may have had 
several provinces under them. Under the Suhgas, in the 
beginning at any rate, the administration of Malwa had the 
status and powers of a provincial government. The Kanva 
kingdom was probably too small to have any viceroys. The 
Satavahana empire extended over the whole Deccan, but we 
know very little about its provincial administration. The 
status of mahdkshairapas ruling at Benares, Mathura and 
Ujjayini in the empire of Kanishka was undoubtedly similar 
to that of provincial governors. In the^Gupta empire, Kathia- 


r. RdshlrakulaSf p. i 37 i P* 

2. /?.*/., XV. pp. 139 When the Mitdhhard on IdJ. I. 319 btatos 
that only a king can make the grant of land and not a bhogapati^ 
it is obviously referring to the head of this large territorial division. 
Rashtrakutas, p. 136. 

4. E,I.y XV. p. 257; XVI. 271; l.A.y V. p. 175. 

5, RdshfrakdfaSy p. 137* 
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war, Malwa and Gujarat had provincial administrations. In 
the home territories of the Rash^akuta empire, there do 
not seem to have been any officers with the viceregal status, 
but Gujarat, Banavasi and Gahgavadi, which were new 
additions to the empire, had viceroys to govern them. 
The Bhuktis under the Pratihara empire appear to have been 
rather Commissioners’ Divisions than provinces. The Palas, 
the Paramaras, the Chaulukyas, the Chandellas, the Gahad- 
wals and the Cholas ruled over relatively smaller kingdoms; 
the bigger ones amongst them like the Cholas had two 
grades of 2idministrative divisions, mafi^ola which was roughly 
equal to about two or three moc|,ern districts, and nS^u, which 
usually covered two Tehsils. Smaller kingdoms were divided 
only into districts and their sub-divisions. 

Heads of the provincial administrations were officers 
of very high status. Very often princes of the blood royal 
were appointed to them. Thus under the Mauryas, Bindusara, 
Asoka and Kunala had all served as viceroys in the different 
provinces of the empire;^ under the Suhgas, the crown prince 
Agnimitra was serving as viceroy in Malwa Ghatotkacha- 
gupta, the Gupta viceroy of the same province in c. 435, was 
a prince of the royal family. The Gujarat viceroys under 
the Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas were scions of the royal 
family, who eventually managed to establish practically 
independent houses. The province of Gahgawadi in the 
Rashtrakuta empire had the emperor’s eldest son as viceroy 
in c. V90 A. D. Of course princes of the blood royal were not 
always available for appointment to the viceregal posts; then 
they went to the most senior and trusted officers of the empire, 
who were usually military generals as well. Thus Nahapana 
and Chashtana, the Deccan viceroys of the Kushanas, were 
capable generals, as also Bahkeya, the Banavasi viceroy of 
the Rashtrakuta emperor Amoghvarsha I. Military leader- 
ship was regarded as an essential qualification not only for 
ministerial but also for viceregal posts. Viceroys enjoyed 
high and wide powers; they had to maintain internal order 
and protect the empire against the external enemies contigu- 
ous to the territories under their charge. So military leader- 
ship was essential to them. 

Provincial viceroys, being often royal princes, ha^ their 
own courts and ministers. It is against the oppressive ministers 

I. Divyavaddna, p. 
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that^thc people of Taxila had their grudge when they 
rqse in rebellion. Agnimitra, the viceroy over Miilwa, had 
his own ministry ; the same was* the case with the southern 
viceroys of the Rashtrakutas and the Yadavas, who usually had 
the status of mahdsamantas or feudatory rulers.^ Viceroys were 
required to follow the general imperial policy as communi- 
cated to them either by imperial writs or through special 
messengers. Communications being difficult, they naturally 
enjoyed considerable autonomy. Like the provincial governors 
of the East India Company before the Regulating Act of 1773, 
we sometimes find them declaring their own wars and dictating 
their own peace, as did Agnimitra with reference to the 
kingdom of Berar.^ This was to some extent inevitable, 
• because there was the tacit understanding that they would 
try to extend the extent of the empire. They had their own 
military forces, and the Central Government would often 
summon some of their battalions to put down rebellions in 
other parts of the empire. Thus the Kushana emperor 
summoned his Deccan viceroy Rudradaman to put down the 
revolt of the Yaudheyas in northern Rajputana; Bahkeya, the 
viceroy of Banavasi, had to repair to Gujarat to put down the 
revolt there, when the Rashtrakuta emperor Amoghavarsha I 
could not cope with the situation. 

We have no definite evidence about the part which the 
viceroys played in the civil and revenue administration of the 
province. They must obviously have been in charge of its 
supervision and guidance in the light of the orders received 
from the capital. Divisional Commissioners must have 
worked under their instructions. In the Gupta administration, 
however, the latter appear to have been directly responsible 
to the emperor. Thus the Divisional Commissioner of Pundra- 
vardhana was appointed by Kumaragupta I and appears to 
have worked under his direct instructions.® It is, however, 
doubtful whether there was a viceroy between him and 
the emperor. 

Besides maintaining law and order and supervising 
revenue collection, the viceroys had to take steps for develop, 
ing the rc^urces of their provinces by constructing and repair- 
ing' works of public utility like iirigation tanks and canals 


1. S.L /., IX. Nos. 367 and 387- 
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and to strengthen the foundation of the empire by ensuring 
good government and promoting public confidence. Almost 
all the departments mentioned in the last chapter, that existed 
at the imperial capital, must have had their replicas in the 
provincial headquarters. 

The government taxes and revenues must have been first 
collected at the provincial headquarters. The balance that 
remained after meeting the charges of the provincial admini- 
stration must have been sent to the imperial capital. 

Divisional Administration 

The next administrative unit roughly corresponded to 
the size of a Commissioner’s Division consisting of three or 
four districts. It was called a bhukti under the Guptas and 
Pratiharas, rashtra under the Rashtrakutas and mandala under 
the Cholas and Chaulukyas. Sometimes the term desa also 
was loosely used to denote it. Rajjukas who ruled over several 
hundred thousands of persons in the Mauryan administration 
obviously corresponded to the modern Divisional Commissio- 
ners, but the name of the administrative unit in their charge 
is not known. 

A^oka had followed a policy of decentralisation and 
granted large powers to the rajjukas. Subject to the general 
imperial policy, they had full administrative powers in civil, 
revenue and criminal affairs. They could confer favours or 
impose punishmenits as demanded by the situation.^ Under 
the Rashtrakutas, on the other hand, their powers appear to 
have been restricted; even Bankeya, the favourite Banavasi 
viceroy of Amoghavarsha, had to take the imperial sanction 
for alienating a village in favour of a Jain temple.® Hardly 
any data are available to determine the powers of the officers 
over bhuktis under the Pratiharas. 

Divisional Commissioners had extensive powers over their 
subordinate officers. If the latter became disloyal or dis- 
affected, they were arrested by them and sent up for further 
action. District officers had small forces under them; so very 
often departmental action against them meant a sma|l military 
expedition as well. The Divisional Commissioners, therefore, 
had sufficiently strong military forces under their command, 

1. Pillar Edict No. IV. 

2, Rdshfrakutast p. 175. 
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which were used for controlling subordinate officers and local 
feudatories.^ When a big campaign was planned by the king, 
a greater part of these forces were naturally sent to the capital 
to help him in carrying out his plans. 

Divisional Commissioners were also at the head of the 
revenue administration. They are usually mentioned among 
the officers who are requested not to interfere with the peaceful 
enjoyment of the lands or revenues assigned to donees. The 
term rajjuka used to denote them in the Mauryan administra- 
tion implies an intimate connection with the measurement and 
assessment of lands. Revenue settlement of villages or their 
reassessment necessitated by causes like the drying up of 
canals must have been carried under their supervision. 

Anoka’s exhortation to his rajjukas to follow a uniform 
policy in punishments^ implies that they had judicial powers 
as well. Probably they constituted the highest court of appea': 
of the division. 

The patronage which the Divisional Commissioners exer- 
cised must have varied with different administrations. It 
must have been considerable under the Mauryas. Under the 
Guptas they had sometimes the power of appointing district 
officers,® but sometimes the emperor also exercised it. Under 
the Rashtrakutas not only the district officers, but even th^ 
Tehsildars were often appointed by the emperor himself.^ 

We have shown already how in historic times, there used 
to be no Central Assembly at the capital of the kingdom. It 
will be shown in chapter XII how popular village councils 
functioned almost all through the ancient Indian period and 
exercised considerable powers. It is very difficult to say 
whether popular councils existed at the Divisional head- 
quarters. The term mahattara denoted the members of the 
village council, as will be shown in chapter XII. Among the 
officers requested not to disturb the peaceful enjoyment of land 
grants we sometimes come across rdshtramahattaras sometimes 
their adhikdrins or executive officers are also mentioned.® 

1. RdshfrMkufas, pp. 174-5. 

2. Pillar Edict, IV. 

3. E. /., XV. p. 130. 

4. Rashtrakutas, p, 176. 

5. E, /., VIII. p. 186 (under the Rashtrakujas in Khandesh). 

0 . iff. /., XII. p. 130 (under the Kajachuris in Malwa). 
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It is, however, difficult to say whether there was a regular 
popular council of rdshtramahattaras to guide and advise the 
Divisional Commissioners. They are mentioned only in two 
records, and it is therefore not safe to generalise from them. 
It is not unlikely that the rdshtramahattaras mentioned in the 
above records may have been simply the notable citizens of 
the province, who may not have been members of a consti- 
tutional popular council. The point, however, cannot be 
settled, until more evidence becomes available. 

District Administration 

The vishaya oi our ancient records usually corresponde*' 
with the district of the modern administration, consisting o 
about a thousand to two thousand villages. This adminis 
trative unit was known as dharani in Kathiawar and rdshtra 
in C. P., AndhradeSa and Tamil country in the early centuries 
of the Christian era.^ The head of the vishaya was naturally 
called vishayapati or vishayddhyaksha in the Mauryan adminis- 
tration, since he is mentioned in Asokan inscriptions immedia- 
tely after the rajjuka and Is also required to go on tour like 
him. Sahasrddhipa of the Smritis,^ who was in charge of a 
thousand villages, is probably to be identified with him. The 
nddu was a somewhat smaller division in Tamil country, but 
the status and powers of its head were probably similar to 
that of a vishayapati i 

The district officers like the modern collectors were 
responsible for maintaining law and order in their districts ; 
they had also to supervise the collection of government taxes 
and revenues. They were naturally assisted by a large 
subordinate staff; Xh^yuktas, dyuktas, niyuktas and vydpritas "who 
are exhorted in numerous records® not to disturb the peaceful 
enjoyment of alienated villages, were most probably the 
members of the subordinate revenue staff. Some of them were 
known as gopas in the Mauryan age^ and as dhruvas in Gujarat 
in the post-Gupta period.® ' 

In order to maintain law and order, the vishayapatis used 
to have a small military force under them. The dandandyakasy 

1. E. I., XVI. p. 18; E. /., XXIV, 261; /. A., V. p. 155 - 

2. Manu, VII. 115; Vishnu, HI. 7-10. 

3 . E.g.y C. III. p. 165; I. A.. XIII. p. 15 . 

4. ArthaJdstra, Bk. II. Chap. 1^6. 
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who figure so frequently in inscriptions and seals, were pro- 
bably the captains of the military units quartered in the 
different places to work under the orders of the district officers. 
The officers of the police department, known as dandapdsikas 
or choroddharanikas^ probably worked under the directions of 
the district officers. There is no definite information as to 
whether the different officers of the commerce, industry and 
forest departments were subject to the immediate general 
supervision of the vishayapati^ though working under the direct 
orders of the heads of their respective department at the capital. 
Whether the latter exercised any judicial powers is also not 
known at present. It is, however, not unlikely that they may 
have presided over the district court. 

The popular element had a large voice in the district 
administration at least in the Gupta period. The chief banker 
the chief merchant, the chief artisan and the chief Kayastha 
(writer) figured prominently in the council, which helped the 
vishayapati of Kotivarsha in Bengal in the 5th century A. D. 
It should not be, however^supposed that only the big business 
dominated the district administration; the persons mentioned 
above were only the prominent members of the district council, 
which consisted of a large number of other members as well. 
The Faridpur Plate III^ shows that there were about 20 
members in this body, some of whom like Kulasvamin and 
Subhadeva were Brahmanas, and some like Ghoshachandra 
and Gunachandra probably non-Brahmanas. Whether the 
council looked after the administration of the headquarter 
of the district alone or of all the territories included in the 
district is not known. Probably the latter was the case. 

Unfortunately we have no information as to how the 
members of the district council were elected or selected. As 
far as the bankers and merchants were concerned, they were 
obviously represented on the council by the presidents of their 
guilds, as their designation prathaina-ireshthin and prathama- 
kayastha would show. The same was the case with the 
writers’ class. As far as the remaining members of the council 
were concerned, we shall not be wrong in assuming that 
persons of different classes, who had by their age, experience 
and character, acquired a preeminent status, were coopted to 
the council by a general consensus of opinion. Most probably 
the district council was dominated by the urban inteiests, but 
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probably a few members may have hailed from the ^ural 
area. 

We get no detailed picture of the district council from 
pre-or post-Gupta records. But vishayamahattaras or members 
of the district council figure in a 6th century Vishijukundin 
record from Andhradesa^ and a gth century Rashtrakuta 
document from Gujarat.^ We may not be, therefore, far 
wrong in assuming that they existed and functioned in the 
post-Gupta period as well, more or less on lines similar to 
those obtaining at Kotivarsha. 

The district administration was well organised in the 
Gupta period. It had its own records office in charge of a 
puslapdla (record keeper), who kept accurate records of the 
dimensions and ownership of not only cultivated but also of 
waste lands, and also of house sites in towns and villages. 
Even when waste lands, the ownership of wliich was vested 
in the state, were to be sold, the sanction of the popular 
council was necessary. Some of the land-grant charters 
even bear the seals of the district administration.® Sealings of 
the district administrations of Rajagriha and Gaya were 
found at Nalanda, showing that their communications to 
outsiders bore the impress of their official seals.^ All business 
was transacted methodically; even when the vishayapati him- 
self wanted to purchase some waste lands in order to gift it 
for religious purposes, he had to appear before the council 
and take its permission.® 

Sub-divisional Administration 

Between the district and the village there were some 
administrative divisions, whose nature and dimensions varied 
widely from age to age. Manu recommends® that ten villages 
should form- one administrative unit, and ten of the latter 
should constitute a bigger one, consisting of 100 villages, 
which would roughly correspond to the modern Tehsil or 
Taluka. The district, which according to Manu was to 
consist of a thousand villages, would include ten Tehsils. 

1. J. A, WlLp, 17. 

2. E. /., I. p. 55* 
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The ^Mahdbhdrata suggests some variation in this decimal 
system of administrative units and recommends intermediate 
groups of twenty and thirty villages.^ A glance at the 
epigraphical data shows that if not this exact system, its 
underlying principle was followed in several provinces. 
During the 8th and gth centuries there were divisions of 
Vawullala and Ruiddha 10 villages, Sihari and Sarakachchha 
12 villages and Sebli 30 villages in the districts of Paithan 
(in Hyderabad state), Karpatavanijya and Vatapadraka (in 
Gujarat) and Purigeri (in Karnatak).^ Pravaresvara was the 
headquarter of an administrative group of 26 villages 
in the Vakataka kingdom in 5th century.® Tanukupa, 
Ghadahadika, and Khattanda were the headquarters of a 
group of 12 villages in Rajputana, Gujarat and Bundelkhand 
respectively during the i ith and 12th centuries;^ Nyayapadraka 
group contained 17, Makkala 42 and Varakhetaka 63 
villages® in Malwa during the same period. Divisions contain- 
ing 84 and 126 villages arc also known.® These units seem 
to have been known after the name of the important town 
situated in them. 


A number of these village groups constituted something 
like a modern Tehsil or Taluka, which was known as pdthaka^ 
petd, sthali or bhukti in the different provinces. Kharvataka 
and dronamukha consisting of 200 and 400 villages’ respectively 
were also sub-divisions of vishayas corresponding to modern 
Tehsils. An official like Tehsildar or Mamlatdar must have 
been in charge of its administration, appointed by the Central 
Government. He must have wielded powers similar to those 
of the vishayapatiy but of course on a smaller scale. 

The Tehsildars of the Central Government carried on 
the administration of their areas with the help of hereditary 
revenue officers, at least in the Deccan. They were known 
as nddgavundas in Karnatak and deiagrdmakutas in Maharashtra® 
Deshapandes, Sardeshpandes and Deshmukhs of the Maratha 
period were their descendants. Whether there existed 

1. XII. 87. 3 ff. 

2. Rdshtrakutas, p. 138. 

3. E. I, XXIV. p. 264. 
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similar hereditary Tehsil officers in northern India is not 
known at present. 

Whether the sub-divisional officers in charge of the 
pathakas, pethas and bhuktis were helped and guided in adminis- 
tration by popular councils is the next point to be considered. 
There were such councils to help the district administration 
as shown already; they formed a salient feature of the village 
administration, as will be shown in the next chapter. There 
is therefore nothing improbable in similar councils having 
functioned for the sub-division or Talukas also. We, however, 
get evidence of their existence only in Tamil country during 
the Chola period. How they were constituted is n»ot yet fully 
known; the Leyden grant of Animangalam, however, suggests 
that it included the representatives of the villages included 
in the nddu. The nadu assembly took active part in the 
periodical assessment of the land revenue, as well as in the 
classification of land; we find even chieftains requesting it to 
respect in future times the revenue assignments made by 
them.^ It also took suitable steps to secure relief in land tax 
when there was a case to justify it.® 

Like the village councils, the nadu councils gave donations 
of their own and administered charitable endowments given 
by others. Numerous cases are on record of the nadu assemblies 
deciding cases of accidental homicides not amounting to 
mifrder, usually requiring the culprit to endow a perpetual 
lamp in a local temple, no doubt for the spiritual benefit of 
the innocent men accidentally killed by them.® 

The last and most important link in the administration 
was the village. As the problems connected with it are 
numerous and important, we shall deal with the topic in a 
separate chapter to follow. We shall conclude this chapter 
with an account of the town administration, which yet remains 
to be surveyed. 


Town Administration 

In the modern times, the administrative organisation 
of a metropolitan city like Bombay differs considerably from 
that of an unimportant town in the moffusil. There are no 
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doubt certain common principles underlying the constitution 
of the Bombay Corporation and that of a town municipality, 
but the former discharges many more functions and requires 
many more sub-committees for that purpose than is the case 
with the latter. The same was the case in ancient India. 

We have very little information about the cities and 
their administration in the Vedic period. The Vedic civilisa- 
tion was mostly a rural one, and towns and cities did not form 
its important feature. Very little is known about the tovm 
life of the period of the Later SamhitdsdLnA Brdhmanas- 

When, however, we reach the historic period proper, 
we find that the Punjab was studded with a large number 
of towns and cities on the eve of the invasion of Alexander 
the Great. Most of them were autonomous to a great extent, 
being governed by their own councils. How these councils 
were constituted is not, however, described; very probably 
experienced ciders w'ere coopted on them by a general con- 
sensus of public opinion. 

We get more detailed information of the administration 
of ordinary towns from the Gupta period onwards. It was 
usually presided over by an officer of the central government 
usually call^^j&MT^jfl/a. If the town w^as the headquarters of 
a district, the district officer usually discharged this duty, as 
well. If the town was also a fort, it used to have another 
imperial officer called kottapdldy who had under him a number 
of commandants.^ Very often the purapdlas were themselves 
military captains, as was the case with ministers and district 
officers as well; thus Rudrapayya, who was the prefect of the 
town of Saravatura in Karnatak, was a bodyguard of the 
Rashtrakuta emperor Krishna III.^ Mahadeva and Patala- 
deva, the joint prefects of Badami under Jagadekamalla in 
1 140, were both dandandyakas or military captains. Sometimes, 
however, the purapdlas were selected from among scholars as 
well, who used to be interested in pro iiio ting the study of the 
^everlasting six systems of philosophy’.* It is quite possible 
that they may have combined the literary qualifications with 
military^ ability as well. 


I. Such was the case at Gwalior in c. 875 A. D.; E. /., I. p. 154. 
P. /. i 4 ., XII. p. 258. 

3. /.A,XV. p. 15. 
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The purapdla or the governor was assisted by a non*official 
committee, variously called as goshthi, paflchakula or chauka^ika}- 
in the different parts of the country. All classes and interests 
were represented on the committee. Sometimes towns were 
divided into wards and each ward sent its own members to 
the committee. Thus in the town of Ghalop in Rajputana, 
there were eight wards, known as wdddSy each of which used 
to send two representatives.^ How the representatives were 
selected, we do not know. Very probably elderly persons, 
who had earned the regard of the residents by their ex- 
perience, character and ability, must have been sent to the 
council by a general consensus of opinion. 

The paflchakula usually consisted not necessarily of five 
but often of a large number of lepresentativcs thus sent by 
the different wards. It used to have an executive of its own 
for the speedy and convenient dispatch of business. The 
executive was called vara in Rajputana and Central India 
during the Pratihara period.^ Prima facie, this appears to be 
a queer name; but it was probably given to the executive 
because it used to change by turn (vara). An nth century 
record from Bhinmal refers to a gentleman as the vdrika of the 
current year;^ this suggests that the executive committee 
changed annually at that city. At Siyadoni the same persons 
are seen to have been vdrikas both in 967 and in 969 A. D.® 
It appears that the executive was elected at this city for a 
period longer than one year. 

The number of the officers of the executive committee 
must naturally have varied according to the needs of each 
case. At Siyadoni they were only two but at Gwalior they 
were three. It was their duty to look after all the executive 
work, the collection of taxes, the investment and recovery 
of public funds, the administration of trust funds, etc. 

The vdrikas were assisted in their work by a permanent 
office and staff. The former was called sthdna in Rajputana 
and used to keep carefully all records of important ducuments.® 
Thus when the horse dealers of Pehoa decided to give a 


I. At Ghalop in Rajputana; E- /., XI. p. 39. 
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voluntary cess, they passed a formal resolution and deposited 
itj copy in the office {sthdna) of the municipality, so that it 
may be enabled in the future to collect the dues according to 
the agreed scheme. A permanent secretary {karanika) was in 
charge of the records and correspondence of the committee. 
Important documents were carefully drafted by him under 
the instructions of the committee. He must have had a 
sufficient clerical staff under him. An officer called kauptika 
used to be appointed for collecting the market dues, which 
probably formed the main stay of the local finance. Some- 
times the dues of the Central Government in customs duties 
were collected by the town committee on its behalf ; thus the 
pilgrim tax at Bahuloda in Gujarat, which amounted to 
several lakhs, was collected in the 12th century by the local 
municipality on behalf of the central government.^ 


The instances of town-councils given so far all hail from 
Gujarat and Rajputana; but it should not be supposed that 
these bodies did not exist elsewhere. At Nasik in Maharashtra 
there was a town council {nigamasabhd) in the 2nd century 
A. D.; all documents creating or transferring rights in landed 
property were registered in its office. ^ The council of Koti- 
varsha in Bengal has been already described in connection 
with the district administration. At the town of Gunapura 
in Konkan, the prefect was assisted by a committee consisting 
of one Brahmana, one merchant and two bankers.® The «ity 
of Aiholc in Karnatak had its own corporation throughout 
the Rashtrakuta and Chlukya periods. The town of Mulunda 
of the same province was divided Into five wards. As the 
inscription referring to this topic is fragmentary, no definite 
conclusion can be drawn; but it is not unlikely that the 
division into wards may have a reference to the representation 
on the committee,^ as was the case with the eight wards of 
Ghalop referred to above# The town committees, therefore, 
were a common feature of the ancient Indian administration. 


We shall conclude this chapter with a brief description of 
the corporation of Pataliputra during the 4th and 3rd 
centuries B.C.^ Being imperial capital, thronged with foreign- 
ers, its constitution was somewhat different, but it followed 
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the same general principles which governed the constitution 
of ordinary town committees. It consisted of a body pf 
30 members divided into five sub-committees. Out of these 
sub-committees, the one dealing with foreigners, watching 
their movements and providing for their needs, must have 
existed only in big capitals or busy ports, where they resided 
in large numbers. The second committee, dealing with vital 
statistics and registering carefully the births and deaths, is not 
referred to in any later inscriptions or Smritis. Probably it 
was a Mauryan innovation and did not become popular in 
later times. The third committee, which supervised over the 
manufacture of articles, must have usually existed only in 
industrial towns and cities. The fourth and fifth committees 
dealt with the fixation of fair wages, the supervision of the 
market, the supply of pure and unadulterated goods and the 
collection of the different dues and taxes from the merchants. 
These duties were discharged by most of the town and village 
boards throughout Indian history. We miss the public works 
committee, usually known in Tamil country as the tank or the 
garden committee in later times, probably because Patalipura, 
being the imperial capital, its needs in this connection were 
met by the officers and departments of the Central Govern- 
ment. None of the sub-committces is seen administering 
trust funds for the benefit of the community, as was invariably 
done by the town 'councils and village committes in later 
times. Probably this work was done by some purely non- 
official bodies, as indicated by the Arthaidstra* The Greek 
writers do not inform us about the constitution of this board 
and its different sub-commUtees, whether they were official 
or non-official, elected or nominated. Pataliputra being the 
imperial capital of a big empire, it is but natural that many 
officials must have been appointed on the board like the 
superintendents of the markets, tolls wAghts and measures 
etc. referred to in the Arthasdstra. There is, however, no 
direct evidence on the point. The board of moffusil towns 
consisted mostly of non-officials, as shown already, s/ 



CHAPTER XI 


VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION 

Since earliest times, the village has been the pivot of 
administration in India. Its importance was naturally very 
great in an age when communications were slow and indus- 
trialisation unknown. Towns played a relatively unimpor- 
tant part in ancient Indian life ; the Vedic hymns frequently 
pray for the prosperity of villages^ but rarely for that of towns 
and cities. While describing the prosperity of a kingdom, 
Jatakas proudly give the large number of prosperous villages 
included in it, but are altogether oblivious to the existence 
of towns and cities that may have flourished in it. In the 
Vedic age, as shown already, states were small and this 
circumstance further enhanced the importance of the village. 
In later times, even when kingdoms became large, there was 
no change in the situation, because the village was the 
natural pivot oj* administration in a rural society. In modern 
times, governors often convene a conference of collectors to 
discuss important questions of administrative policy; in ancient 
times kings like Bimbisara used to convene a meeting of 
village headmen for similar purpose.^ There is no doubt that 
villages were the real centres of social life and importSint 
units in the country’s economy. They sustained the edifice 
of national culture, prosperity and administration. 

The Village Headman 

The village government was usually carried under the 
supervision and direction of the village headman. He is 
called grdmanl in the Vedic literature and figures frequently in 
the Jatakas. The Artha^dstra attests to his important part in 
the administration and inscripti( tis ol .dmost all the provinces 
refer to him during the first millennium of the Christian era. 
He was called grdmika or grdmeyaka in northern India® and 
mununda in the eastern Deccan* in the early centuries of 
Christian^ era and grdmakuta or pattaklla in Maharashtra, 

1. R, V., I. 1 14. i; I. 44. 10. 

2. MahavaggOy V. i. 

3. E. /., I. p. 387; I. A.y V. p. 135; C. I. III. p. 256. 

4. E. IX. p. 56; /. A,, XVIII. pp. 15-7; E. /,, II. pp. 359“6 i. 
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gavunda in Karnatak^ and mahattaka or mahantaka in y. P.* 
between c. 600 and 1 200 A. D.^ 


Normally speaking there was only one headman for each 
village.^ His post was usually hereditary, government having 
the right to nominate another scion of the family if the 
succession of the son was not approved. By caste, he was 
usually a non-Brahmana. He was the leader of the village 
militia since the Vedic age, and therefore, he may have often 
belonged to the Kshatriya caste. Sometimes Vai^yas too 
aspired for and obtained the office.® 

The headman was the most important officer of the 
village administration. His order was represented on the 
council of ratnins in the Vedic period and appears almost like 
a village king in the Jatakas. He figures at the head of the 
village officers mentioned in the inscriptions of the first 
millennium of the Christian era. Gahadwal rulers are often 
seen consulting the village headman when making the grant 
of a piece of land situated in his village.® 

Defence of the village was the most important duty of 
the village headman; he was the officer in charge of its 
militia^ and watch and ward. Life was much more unsettled 
in ancient times® and owing to slow communications the help 


1. Altekar, RdshtrakUtas, p. 189. 

2. /. A, XVIII. pp. 15*17; XIV. pp. 103*4. 

3. /. A., XII. p. 271 ; E. /., IV. p. 64. 

4. Very often government used to alienate village revenues in favour 
of military captains or Brahmana scholars. The alienees in such 
cases were often called grdmabhoktris or grdmapatis. The village 
headman is not to be confounded with such alienees of government 
revenues. 

5. Sometimes we come across more than one village headman; some 
villages in Karnatak had as many as six or even twelve headmen 
{Rdshtrakutas, pp. 189-go). This was probably due to the necessity 
of accommodating the claims of the numerous branches of the 
original family. Usually, however, these claims were adjusted by 
allotting the office to each branch by rotation. 

6. T, S.j II. 5.4.4. shows that the office of the grdmani was often the 
goal of the ambition of a Vaisya. 

7. E. II. p. 359 - 6 «- 

8. See Kulavaka and Kharassara Jatakas for the early period; for the 
later period, compare : — 

SddkhyataUvakaumudi, p. 54 ( Jha*s ed. ) . 


9. RdihtrakQRiSf pp. 190-1. 
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of the Central Government could not be always expected at 
thp nick of time when there were sudden raids of bandits and 
robbers. The villagers therefore had to be self-reliant in 
defence.^ We often come across the headman and members 
of the village militia laying down their lives while defending 
their village.^ 

The collection of the government revenue was the next 
important duty of the village headman. He was the custodian 
of the necessary records and used to carry out the work of 
collection in consultation with the village council. The 
headman was also the ex-officio president of this body and 
used to guide its deliberations and activities in the various*' 
spheres of the village government and life. He was usually 
' remunerated by rent free land and could also get a number o 
, petty dues in kind, which the villagers had to pay to the 
government. 

The village headman was the most influencial person 
in the village. The SukranltVs observation that he was like 
the father and the mother to the villagers is substantially true.® 
Though responsible to the central government, he was 
generally a man of the people and keen to protect their 
interests. He was as much indispensable to the people as 
to government. 

The village office had to keep record: of rights ^d 
transfers of the village lands, as also the papers connected 
with the government dues and their realisation. Correspon- 
dence had to be carried on with the district authorities and 
central government and the decision and resolutions of the 
village council had to be duly recorded. All this work was 
entrusted to another village officer, known as village accoun- 
tant. His post also was hereditary in most provinces and he 
also was paid by rent-free hrnd. In Tamil country, however, 
he was appointed by the village assembly.^ 

The village headman and the accountant were the two 
usual officers of the village government. The Sukranlti refers to 


I. Artfiaidstrai Bk. II. Chap. I. 

a. Saptaiatu VII. 31; E. C., VIII. Sorab No. 445; /. A., VII. p, 104; 
Nos. 479 and 753 of 1916. 

3. H- 343- 

4. In some cases the Assembly reappointed the accountant annually. 
No. 89 of 1933, S. /. E,R,, 1933. 
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four more, sdhasddhipati or magistrate, bhdgahdra or revenue 
collector, sulkagrdha or toll collector and praiihdra or the 
gate-keeper. They are not however referred to in other Smyitis 
or mentioned in inscriptions. Possibly they may have existed 
in big villages, their functions being performed by the 
headman and the accountant in smaller ones. ^ 

Probably all respectable householders were entitled to 
become the members of the Primary Assembly of the village. 
We have rather vague evidence on this point about early 
times and about northern India. There are, however, some 
indications showing that in Maharashtra, the Primary Village 
Assembly consisted of all the householders.^ There can be no 
doubt that such was the case in Karnatak and Tamil country 
from c. 600 A. D. Numerous inscriptions from Karnatak 
show that the number of the Mahajanas (great Men of the 
Village) was very large, sometimes 200, sometimes 420, 
sometimes 500, and sometimes even 1002.“ There is clear 
evidence to show that they included all the village house- 
holders.^ All villagers were invited by the beat of the drum 
for the meeting of the Village Assemblies in Tamil country. 

All respectable householders of the village had thus an 
inherent right to become the members of the Primary Village 
Assembly. It is interesting to note that the diffeient terms 
I by which they were known, mahattamas in U. P., mahattaras in 
Maharashtra, mahajanas in Karnatak and pertimakkdl in Tamil 
i country, all mean the same thing. Great Men of the Village. 

Great Men of the Village, being so large a body, could 
obviously have carried on the administration only through an 
executive committee or council, which was known as Village 
Panchayat in later times. Let us now sec what was its 
constitution. , 

Jatakas inform us that neither the village headman nor 
the village accountant ruled over the village community 
according to their sweet will. They were both of them 
guided in the administration by the opinion of the village 
public, which made itself felt through the village elders, who 
formed a kind of informal council since very early times. We 
have shown already how the sabhd of the Vedic pqriod was 
both a village social club as well as a village council; at its 

I. XIV. p. 150. 

a. /. A., IV. p. 274; £. /., IV, p. 274; XIII. pp. 33 - 4 - 

3, Altekar, Rdsh(rakii^<u, pp. 199-201. 
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meetings, the members discussed social topics, played indoor 
g^mes and also transacted the business of the village govern- 
ment.^ Jatakas inform us that villages transacted their 
business themselves.® They do not attest to the existence 
of any regular council or standing committee evolved for 
this purpose. Initiative was usually left with the headman, 
but if he acted unreasonably or against the established customs 
of the locality or realm, the village elders could set the 
matter right by pointing out his mistake to the headman.® 
In the Mauryan period villages used to organise works of 
public utility and recreation, settle the disputes between their 
residents and act as trustees for the property of minors.^ But 
they had not yet evolved regular councils, for the Arthasdstra 
refers to village ciders acting as trustees, and not to any village 
council® or its sub-committee. 

The village councils appear to have evolved into regular 
bodies in the Gupta period at least in some parts of India. 
They were known as pafichamandalis in Central India and 
grdmajanapadas in Bihar. A large number of the sealings of 
the different village councils {jdnapadas) have been discovered 
at Nalanda, which doubtless sealed the letters sent by them 
to the administrators of the Nalanda University.® It seems 
almost certain that the village councils in Bihar had developed 
into formal bodies, meeting regularly to transcict administrative 
business and communicating their decisions to outsiders in 
formal and scaled communications. 

Village elders known as mahattaras functioned in the 
Pallava’ and Vakataka® kingdoms {c, 250-550 A. D.), but we 
do not know whether they had developed a regular council. 
Inscriptions from Gujarat and Deccan,® however, show that 

1. Ante, Chap. VII, pp. 97-98. 

2. Kunala Jataka. 

3. Faniya Jataka. Plere the headman cancels his order prohibiting 
the sale of strong drinks and slaughter of animals, when the villagers 
pointed out to him how these were time-honoured customs of the 
village. 

4. Arthasdstra, Bk. III. Chap. 10. 

5. i Bk. iii. chap. la. 

6. M. A. S. /., No. 66, pp. 45 ff. 

7. E. A, VIII. p. 145. 

8. E. /., XIX. p. 102. 

9. . .iB ^ I /. A,, XIII. p. 77. 

XIII. p. 15. 

See also, Village Communities in Western India, pp. 20-1. 
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from c. 600 A. D. the village elders used to appoint a formal 
executive committee of their own, variously known as mahaU 
tarddhikarins or adhikdrimahattaras^ either expression meaning 
^village elders in office or power’. Inscriptions show a similar 
development in contemporary Rajputana also, where the 
executive of the Village Assembly was known as panchakula;^ 
it worked under the guidance of a headman known as mahania.^ 
It was undoubtedly a very important body, for donations 
made even by royal personages were announced in its formal 
meetings.® Gahadwal records often refer to the village elders, 
described as mahatiaras or mahattamas\^ but we do not know 
whether they had developed a regular executive council of 
their own. 


Inscriptions of the Chola dynasty (c. 900-1300 A. D.) 
enable us to present a more detailed picture of the constitution 
and functions of the Village Assemblies and their executive 
committee in Tamil country.® The Primary Assembly of the 
villagers was known as ur in the case of ordinary villages 
and sabhd in the case of agrahdra villages, mostly tenanted by 
learned Brahmanas. Sometimes both these Assemblies arc 
seen functioning in the same village ; this probably happened 
when the new Brahmana colony was a small one.® 

As observed already, the Primary Village Assembly of 
the Tamil country consisted of all the village residents. Its 
meeting was usually summoned by the beating of drum."^ 
One of the most important work of the Assembly was to elect 
the village executive; it was chosen after obtaining the consent 
of all the villagers assembled as the Mr;® but how exactly this 
was done we do not know. The consent was probably given 
in an informal manner by the villagers expressing their 
approval of the proposals made by the influencial members of 
the village community. The executive body was known as 


1. E. /., XI. p. 58; B, G., I. I. pp. 474-5. 

а. XI. p. 56. 

3. E, /., XI. pp. 49-50. 

4. /. i 4 ., XVIII. pp. 34-5; E, /., III. pp. 266-7, 

5. See K. A. Nilkantlm Sastri , The Cholas, Chap. XVIII. 

K. A. Nilkantha Sastri : Studies in Chola History and Administration, 

pp. 73-163- 

S. K. Aiyangar, Administrative Institutions in South India Chap. V. 

б. Such was the case with Tiruvenimbiir (Nos, iia and 123 of 1914), 
Tiraimur (201 and 216 of 1917), etc, 

7. 5 . 7 . E.R.f Nos. 553 of 1921, 85 of 1896, 72 of 1914, 103 of 1897. 

8. Ibid, No. 89 of 1932, 
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dlungananiy the ruling group, but its numerical strength is 
not known. 

The information which we get about the constitution 
and functions of the Village Assemblies (sabhds) and their 
executive is much more detailed and complete in the case 
of the agrahara villages, mostly consisting of Brahmana resi- 
dents. These constituted the most cultured and educated 
section of the community and the residents of some of these 
agrahdras have immensely helped the historian of ancient 
India by describing in detail the constitution of the executive 
of their Assemblies. The most detailed picture of the working 
of the executive committees of the Village Assemblies {sabhds) 
is to be obtained from the famous inscriptions at Uttaramerur, 
a village still flourishing in Chingleput district with only a 
slightly changed name, Uttaramallur.^ 

The Government of this village was carried on by five 
sub-committees of the sabhd. All members worked in the 
honorary capacity and held office for one year. They could, 
however, be removed earlier, if found guilty of misconduct. 
It was felt that all experienced and qualified residents of the 
village should get an opportunity to serve on the various sub- 
committees ; one of the rules, therefore, provided that a member 
who had served once on a sub-committee Mas not to be re- 
appointed to it during the next three years. Persons whose 
character was loose, or who had been fo*.- id guilty of mis- 
appropriation of public funds, were debarred from member- 
ship as also their near relatives. The bar against the latter 
was obviously intended for increasing the volume of public 
opinion against those who were guilty of defalcation of 
public funds. Members were to be neither too young nor 
too old; their age was to be above 35 but below 70. These 
negative qualifications, however, were not sufficient. Candi- 
dates were required to own a house and at least 1/4 veli 
(about two acres) of tax-paying land. It was felt that those 
who deal with public funds should be persons above need. 
But the property qualifications were halved in the case of 
those who were good scholars either of the Vedic learning, 
or of S^iritis, or of bhdshyas (philosophy). It was but natural 
that an agrahdra community should be anxious that its repre- 
sentatives on the different village committees should be, as 

I. For the text of the inscriptions, see K. A. N. Sastri, Studies in Chola 
Histery; see also - 4 . S, L A. R,, 1904-5 pp. 131-145. 
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far as possible, well-to-do scholars, of good character ^ind 
inown rectitude. It is worth noting that no government 
officers were included in these committees. Mahattaradhikdrins^ 
who formed the village council in the Deccan, are also sharply 
distinguished from regular government officers in the inscrip- 
tions hailing from that province. 

It is not to be supposed that these rules about the 
qualifications of members were of rigid and universal appli- 
cation even in the case of the agrahdra villages. The village 
sabhds had gradually evolved out of popular gatherings of the 
earlier periods which discussed social, religious and political 
matters indiscriminately at their meetings, as there was hardly 
any distinction made in such matters at that time. In the light 
of experience gained, rules were gradually framed in the 
course of time. Inscriptions begin to refer to them only from 
about the end of the 8th century A. D. Each sabkd had as 
a rule its own constitution, though of course, it did not very 
widely differ from the normal type. Thus, for instance, in 
some cases the minimum age qualification for members was 
35, in others 40. In some cases members became rc-eligible 
for election after three years, in others after five or even ten 
years. Some assemblies held that even the near relatives of 
persons once elected should not be permitted to seek re-election 
for the next five years.*^ The number and functions of the 
sub-committees also differed according to the needs of the 
situation and the locality. 

Each sabkd was usually the architect of its own consti- 
tution. The earliest known constitution, that of the mahd- 
sabkd of Mananilainallur, was framed by that body itself at 
a special meeting of villagers convened by a beat of drums. ^ 
When amendments became necessary in the constitution, they 
also were usually considered and passed by the sabkd itself. 
Sometimes we find the sabkds amending their rules in less than 
two months’ time.® 

At Uttaramerur members of the different sub-committees 
were selected by drawing lots. Several nominations were 
made from each of the thirty wards of the village, the name 
of each nominee being put on a separate ticket. All the 

1. S. /. E. R., 1927, II. 28; No. 500 of 1925. 

2. Sastri. Chola Studies, p. 82. 

3. S, /. E* R,, Nos. 240 and 241 of 1922. 
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tickets for each ward were put in a pot and a young child, which 
wa^s quite innocent of what it was called upon to do, was 
.asked to pick up one ticket. That person was declared elected 
for each ward whose name was on the ticket so taken out. 
There was no room for canvassing or party politics. 

Thirty persons who were thus selected were later assigned 
to different sub-committees. The first sub-committee was in 
charge of village gardens and orchards, the second supervised 
the village tank and the distribution of its water - the third 
discharged the important function of settling disputes. The 
fourth committee was known as the Gold Committee; its 
function was to assay gold for all people impartially. This 
sub-committee naturally consisted of experts in the art. There 
was no standard state coinage and so gold that was offered for 
taxes or prices had to be certified about its fineness. A special 
piocedure was laid down for the selection of the expert mem- 
bers of this committee. The fifth sub-committce was known 
as panchavdra committee; its functions arc not clear yet. 

When members, who had once served on a sub-committee 
became eligible for re-election after the lapse of the prescribed 
number of years, they were usually transfeired to a dificrent 
sub-committee. This was intended to ensure a wide adminis- 
trative experience in the different members. 

In addition to these five sub-committees, thcic was a 
general committee of supervision known as Annual Conigiittee 
{sarhvatsara-vdriyarn). Only experienced Liders, who had 
previously served on other sub-committees, were eligible for the 
membership of this body. 

The number and functions of the sub-commit tees 
naturally varied according to the needs and circumstances 
of each village. A land survey committee is disclosed by one 
record;^ its function must have been to survey and classify 
lands and see to it that the government assessment was lair 
and equitable. A temple committee is referred to in another.- 
Some agrahdra villages had their own' colleges; they probably 
had an education committee. 

We have shown already how the village assemblies had 
developed a regular council in Bihar, Rajputana, Central 
India, Maharashtra and Karnatak at least in the Gupta and 

1. 5 . /. E. R. No. 262 of 1913. 

2. Madras Epigraphy Report for 19x5-61 p. ii 5 * 
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the post-Gupta epochs. Neither Smritis nor Inscriptions, 
however, enlighten us as to the manner in which it • was 
constituted. The committee was reconstituted annually in 
Tamil country, as shown above; in an inscription from 
Bhinmal in Rajputana, (dated 1277 A.D.), we find the members 
of the local committee making a religious grant and observing 
that though they have made the donation, its merit will 
belong to all those who may happen to be the members of the 
council in future.^ This suggests that the members of the 
village councils used to be periodically changed in the north 
as well. Wc, however, have no information about the 
duration of the tenure of their office. At Uttaramerur, the 
selection was by lots. It does not seem that election of the 
modern type giving rise to party jealousies and rivalries was 
prevailing anywhere. Persons were periodically elevated to 
the council by the consensus of public opinion as expressed in 
a general meeting of all the respectable householders of the 
village. Caste considerations did not sway in the selection of 
the council members. Many non-Brahmanas worked on it 
in the Gupta age; on the judgments of many village Pancha- 
yats in the Maratha period appear the signatures of not only 
non-Brahmanas but also of untouchables.* 

The division of the village council into sub-committees 
which prevailed in Tamil country, was unknown to Karna- 
tak. Numerous inscriptions from this province show that 
the Great Men of the village {mahdjanas) used to manage 
schools, construct tanks, build rest-houses, raise subscrip- 
tions for public purposes and act as trustees and bankers, 
guaranteeing for all time to come the proper utilisation of 
the trust funds entrusted to their care. One naturally 
expects that the Great Men should have appointed sub- 
committees to supervise these different activities, but the ins- 
criptions never refer to them.® It would appear that the 
village mahdjanas of Karnatak used to make only informal 
arrangements for the discharge of these various duties and 
responsibilities through their excciitixc council, which is seen to 
consist sometimes of three and sometimes of five members.^ 

^ I B. G., I. I, p. 480. 

2. Aiiihdsika Lekhasamgraha, XVI. p. 55. 

3. Altekar, Rdshtrakufast p. 203. 

4. Ibid., p. 202. 
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The members of the council may have taken the help of 
other Influencial members of the village community accord- 
ing* to the needs of the situation. 

Sub-committees of the Chola type did not probably 
function in northern India as well. Here the village council 
consisted of five members only; it is expressly called a 
pafkhamandali^ in a Gupta inscription and paHchakuli in several 
medieval records.^ Sub-committees of a small body of five 
members were obviously impracticable. 

Let us now briefly survey the functions of the village 
council. Several records from«>-south India make it quite 
clear that the ultimate responsibility for collecting the land 
revenue was fixed upon the village council. It was this body 
which negotiated with government for concessions in the usual 
demand in the case of famine and similar calamities. But 
when the amount was once settled, the village council had 
to collect the dues from the land-owners and even proceed to 
auction their land, if they were in default for a long time. 
The council had even the power to exempt a piece of land 
from the taxation of the central government, if its owner 
deposited with it the capitalised value of the annual tax. The 
tax was of course paid by the council itself out of the interest 
of the capitalised fund. 

It is doubtful whether the village councils in Karnatak, 
Maharashtra and northern India enjoyed sucf consideraBle 
powers concerning the collection and remission of land revenue, 
as were possessed by the Chola councils. At any rate in- 
scriptions are silent upon the point. 

The ownership of the village waste lands was vested in the 
village councils. In the Gupta period the Central Govern- 
ment could dispose of them only with the sanction of the local 
bodies.® Numerous Chola epigraphs record the sale of land 
by the village councils; probably in many cases these were 
pieces of waste lands brought under cultivation.^ 

The settlement of the village disputes was one of the 
most important functions of the village councils.'^ In the 

1. C. III. p. 31. ^ 

2. E. /., XI. pp. 49 , 56; B. G.y I. i, pp. 474 ff. 

3. E. /., XV. p. 130. 

4. S. L E. /?., Nos. 312, 319 and 329 of 1910. 

5. They discharged this function as early as the Vedic period; 
chara is seen connected with the sacred law in the Vedic literature. 
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first instance, family elders or the guild to which the dispu- 
tants belonged tried to settle the case, but if they failed, the 
village council used to decide the dispute. Serious cnmes 
were naturally excluded from the jurisdiction of the village 
council; sometimes capital punishment had to be imposed 
upon the criminals and it was naturally felt that the highest 
courts of the state should be called upon to decide the 
momentous issue. Cases of accidental homicides not amount- 
ing to murder were, however, often settled by the Tehsil 
councils in the Chola period.^ 

There was, however, no limit to the jurisdiction of the 
village council as far as civil cases were concerned ; disputes 
involving rights to properties worth several thousands could 
be settled by them. 

The theory of some early writers that the village councils 
or Panchayats owed their judicial powers to the prevailing 
anarchy,^ no court of the king being available, is completely 
disproved by the evidence of the Smritis, inscriptions and 
Maratha records. Smritis observe that the decisions of the 
village councils, duly arrived at, must be enforced by the 
state because it has duly invested them with the judicial 
powers.® Several documents of the Maratha period have been 
found showing how kings like Shivaji, Rajaram and Shahu 
would refuse to entertain a suit, if directly brought to them; 
they would invariably refer it to the village Panchayat 
concerned.^ Even Muslim emperors of Bijapur used to do 
the same, A suit involving the right to the post of the head- 
man of the village of Masur was decided against one Bapaji 
Musalman by the Masur Panchayat, and the decision was 
confirmed by the Tehsil or Taluka Panchayat. Bapaji 
Musalman then appealed direct to the Emperor Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, complaining that he had not received proper 
justice owing to communal prejudice. The emperor refused 
to entertain the suit in his own court, but ordered its retrial 
by the Hindu Panchayat of the famous holy place of Paithan.® 

1. Nob. 64 and 77 of 1900; No. 223 of 1903; Nos. 257 and 352 of 1909. 

2. Maine, Village Communities in East afid West, p. 68. 

3. I 

II Tdjnavalkya, II. 30. 

Altekar, Village Communities, pp. 45-6. 

Parasnis, Aitihdsika Lekhasamgraha, XVI. No. 82. 

Altekar, Village Communities, pp. 44 * 45 * 
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When this Panchayat also refused to reverse the ower 
decisions, Ibrahim Adil Shah declined to take any further 
action. These cases will show clearly that it was the consi- 
dered and deliberate policy of the state to invest the village 
Panchayats with extensive judicial powers. Parties to a 
dispute had no alternative but to submit the case to their 
decision. 

In the light of this later but overwhelming evidence, 
we may well conclude that the village courts, called Puga by 
Yajnavalkya, were functioning during the first millenium of 
the Christian era in the same way as in later centuries. It is 
j'eally unfortunate that we should get no evidence about their 
functioning from contemporary literary or epigraphical 
sources. The assignment of minor fines, imposed upon the 
criminals in the village, to the donees of villages in numerous 
grants, however, suggests that these cases were tried locally 
and by the village Panchayats.^ 

In many cases temples had their own separate manage- 
ment committees. When, howe%'er, such was not the case, 
the village council or its sub-committee would supervise the 
temple administration with a view to see that worship was 
duly arranged, funds properly utilised and repairs to the 
temple carried out.* 

South Indian inscriptions show that the village councils 
used to transact business as bankers as well. They used to 
receive perpetual deposits and guarantee the utilisation of their 
interest according to the desires of the donors.® They used 
to capitalise the value of the government tax of a particular 
land and make it tax free on receiving its capitalised value 
arranging to pay the tax out of the interest annually accruing. 
It was always understood that the obligations undertaken on 
such occasions were binding on the sabha in its corporate 
capacity, though its membership may change. We have an 
interesting case of the temple authorities at Uttaramerur 
demanding in 1215 A. D. the fulfilment of certain obligations, 
which the sabha had undertaken three centuries earlier but 
which had hot been carried out for sometime. The sabhd 

For the working of the village Panchayat courts, see Altekar 

Village Communitiesy pp. 42-51. 

7 . A., XII. p. 258; E. /., III. p. 275. 

/. ii., XII. p. 120; p. 256; E. /., VI. pp. 102 and 253. 
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readily recognised its responsibility and gave a fresh under- 
taking to meet its obligation, though on a somewhat •^re- 
duced scale 

In the case of calamities like famines, they used to raise 
a public loan by mortgaging the common lands at least in the 
Chola period; we have an instance of one village council 
mortaging 8| veils of common land in order to secure a 
loan of ion kalafljus of gold and 464 palams of silver in order 
to distribute relief to the famine stricken population.^ The 
creditor in such cases was usually the village temple, which 
used to own extensive properties in most cases. 

The village councils used to organise several works of 
public utility. Efforts were made to bring forests and waste- 
lands under cultivation in order to increase the wealth of the 
village.^ Construction, maintenance and repairs of irrigation 
tanks and canals engaged the serious attention of the village 
councils of the Chola period, and probably the same was 
the case in other provinces and centuries as well. Jatakas 
give us a vivid picture of how villagers used to repair the 
village roads*, and a south Indian inscription shows how 
roads used to be repaired by village councils; sometimes 
they would even widen them by purchasing the adjoining 
lands.® Wells for' drinking water were also dug and kept 
under repairs. Occasionally public halls or rest houses were 
also built. 

We should not, however, suppose that the village councils 
were interested in promoting only the material comforts and 
well-being of their residents. We often find them taking 
steps to promote cultural and intellectual interests as well. 
The sabhd of Uttaramerur gave three endowments on different 
occasions to promote the study , of grammar, the Bhavishya- 
purdna and the Yajurveda.® Vedavriitis or grants for Vedic 
studies were given or procured by numerous village councils 
of south India.’ 


1. Mad, Ep, Rep,, 1899-1 goo, p. ao. 

2. S, I, E, R, No. 67 of I898. 

3. 5 . III. No. II. 

4. Vol. I. p. 199. 

5. S. I, E, R. No. 9 of 1898. 

6. S, /, E. R, Nos. 18, 29 and 33 of 1898 and Nos. 194 of 1923. 

7. S, /. E,R, Nos. 481 ann 487 of 19x7. 
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Let us now see how the village councils used to finance 
these difTcrent activities. There is sufficient evidence that 
the* Central Government used to permit the village council 
to spend a small percent of the revenues collected in the 
village for financing its own activities. Evidence of the 
Maratha period shows that the village council was permitted 
to utilise about 10 to 15 per cent of the village revenues for 
works of public utility and village defence.^ Probably the 
same was the case in the Hindu period, though we have no 
direct evidence upon the point. Fines imposed by the village 
court upon the offenders were another source of revenue.* 
Village councils had also the right to impose additional 
taxes and cesses. The Assembly of Nalur in Tamil country 
borrowed 25 kasus from a local temple in the loth century 
A. D., and in return assigned to it the right of collecting 
certain rates from the stalls in the bazars of the temple.® The 
residents of Salotgi in Karnatak agreed to pay in 945 A. D. 
certain cesses at the time of marriage and other ceremonies 
for the maintenance of a local college.* The same was done 
by the villagers of Patan in Khandesh for a similar purpose in 
1069 A. D. Northern India also supplies numerous instances 
of such local cesses levied by the village communities and 
trade guilds for financing works of public utility.® 

Religion also considerably helped the village councils by 
enumerating digging of wells and tanks and founding of poor 
houses and hospitals among the most approv , methods of 
gaining religious merit. The sabha of Uttaramerur had 
received two permanent endowments to meet the expenses of 
removing silt from its big tank.® An endowment was also 
received by this village sabha for digging a well for drinking 
water.® The instances given above are only typical and not 

exceptional ones. 

The Central Government would also occasionally help 
the village councils by direct grant or by giving the requisite 
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material free or at concession rates,' If a project was clearly 
beyond the means of the local body, it was entirely financed 
from the central revenues. SucJi, for instance, was the case 
with the famous dam at Girnar in Kathiawar. 

A few words are necessary about the procedure followed 
at the meetings of the Primary Village Assemblies and their 
Executive Councils or Panchayats and their sub-committees. 
The meeting place of the Primary Assemblies varied according 
to local conditions; sometimes it was the hall of the Assembly, 
sometimes the pavilion of the local temple, sometimes even a 
tamarind or a banyan tree. All respectable householders were 
entitled to attend; in actual practice about 200 or 300 persons 
generally participated in the meetings. The Primary 
Assemblies used to meet when the Village Council had to be 
constituted. In the Agrahara villages of Tamil country the 
executive committees were usually constituted by drawing 
lots; in other places probably names were previously discussed 
informally by the leading residents, and when it was felt that 
they were generally acceptable, they were formally proposed 
in the Primary Assemblies and accepted by them. It is 
very unlikely that there was any regular voting as in 
modern times. 

Meetings of the Primary Assemblies were also probably 
convened when matters of unusual importance like the sale 
of .public land to mitigate the miseries of famine were to be 
considered. Elderly members alone must normally have 
taken part in the discussion as in ancient Greece. Occasio- 
nally, however, persistent opposition was raised by mischievous 
persons; for we have a rule made by one Tamil assembly 
prescribing a fine of five idsus for persons guilty of this 
mischief.^ 

It was also customary to convene a meeting of the whole 
Village Assembly, when donations were to be accepted on 
behalf of the community. In Karnatak in particular, it was 
customary for the assembly to assure the donor on such 
occasions that the donation will be used for the purpose 
intended. The convening of the Primary Assembly on such 
occasions was no doubt a suitable way of showing the 
community’s grateful appreciation of the donor’s action. 

1. ArthaJdstra, Bk. II. Chap. i. 

2. S,LE,R„ No. 423 of 1906. 
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Yery little is known about the procedure of the meetings 
of, the Village Council or the Panchayat. Probably the 
village headman in Northern India and the Deccan and the 
madhyastha in Tamil country presided over the meetings, which 
were usually held in the village office {chavadi). The village 
accountant must have kept a record of the proceedings in the 
village office, especially when grants were accepted or tax 
exemptions granted. Sometimes the important resolutions on 
such matters were got engraved on the walls of the village 
temple ; that is liow wc happen to know about them after the 
lapse of ten centuries. 

Wc shall now consider the relations between the Central 
Government and the Village Council. No doubt some Smritis 
occasionally state that the X'^illage Councils derive their power 
from the king or the Central Government.^ This statement, 
however, indicates the greater power of the Central Govern- 
ment, but is not historically true. Most of the dynasties in 
ancient India used to flourish for about two centuries. The 
village communities and councils were, on the other hand, 
of hoary antiquity and derived their powers from immemorial 
custom and not from any charter or delegation from the 
Ccntial Government. When the Central Government became 
more organised cind developed, it often sought to contiol and 
curtail the powers of the Village Councils. Sometimes king’s 
officers are seen to be present, when the Primary \ssemblies rnct 
to change their constitution sometimes the rules are stated to 
have received the approval of the king himself.^ These, ho^vcvel , 
were rather exceptional cases; it is not unlikely that king’s 
officers may have been occasionally present because they 
happened to be in the village; and that the king may have 
accorded approval to proposals formally submitted to him by 
the Primary Assembly. A perusal of the evidence, Iiowever, 
clearly suggests that usually the village Primary Assemblies 
themselves determined the constitution of their committees and 
not the Central Government. The same proI)ably was the case 
in northern India as well. There the Village Council consisted 
ofonly about five persons, who were raised to that body by the 
general approval of the whole community. There was hardly 
any sco^e for the Central Government to dictate any 
constitution. 

1. Tdjnavalkyay II. 30. 

2. As at Uttaramenir in 919 A. D. A. 5 . /., 1902, p. 

3. No, 148 of 1927. 
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Numerous inscriptions from northern and southern India, 
giving king’s orders issued to the village headman and t|fe 
Village Council, show that the Central Government used to 
have a general power of supervision and control over the 
village government. This control was exercised by the 
occasional summoning of village headman to the district 
headquarters to explain and clarify matters, as also by the 
periodical despatch of inspection oflScers to villages to super- 
vise their accounts and general administration. Periodical 
auditing of the village accounts by the inspecting staff of the 
Central Government is frequently referred to in Chola records, 
and it must have been done in all other administrations as 
well. Members of the council were removed for misconduct 
by the Assembly itself ; but sometimes they were also lined by 
the Central Government.^ If there was a dispute between two 
Village Assemblies, the case must have been normally referred 
to the Central Government; we have, however, an instance 
on record when such a case was referred to the arbitration of 
a third Village Assembly.^ 

It will be thus seen that the Central Government exercised 
only a general supervision and control over the Village Assem- 
blies and their Councils. It left the initiative to the Village 
Councils which enjoyed large powers. They made effective 
arrangements for the defence of the community, collected the 
taxesof the Central Government and levied their own, settled 
village disputes, organised works of public utility and recrea- 
tion, functioned as trustees and bankers, raised public loans 
to mitigate the miseries of famines, organised schools, colleges 
and poor houses and arranged for their funds, and supervised 
the manifold religious and cultural activities of the temples. 
There can be no doubt that they exercised greater powers 
than those that are at present enjoyed by the local bodies in 
most countries, both of the cast and of the west. They 
played an important and creditable part in defending the 
interests of the villagers and in promoting their material, 
moral and religious progress. 


1. 5, /. E, R,, No, 192 of 1915; No. a68 of 1910. 
^ Ibid^ No, Bg of xg32« 



CHAPTER XII 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

Sound finances me absolutely necessary Tor a stable and 
prosperous state. Ihe iiiipoi lance ol this proposition was 
well realised by ancient Indian political thinkers. They have 
included prosperous treasury and ample reserve funds among 
the essential constituents of the state and have declared that 
any deterioration in this connection would be one of the most 
serious national calamity.^ 

Vedic literature, owing to its prcdomincntly religious 
nature, naturally supplies meagre information about the 
revenues of the state in the contemporary times. In the 
earliest period, the king’s power was not well established 
and the taxation seems to have been occasional and voluntary, 
the king probably supporting himself, his retinue and meagre 
administrative staff out of the proceeds of his own lands, 
pastures and herds. The t^rm bali^ originally used to denote 
voluntary offerings made to gods for securing their favour,* 
came to be applied later to the presents and taxes offered 
to the king, more or less voluntarily. It is also significant to 
note that a prayer is often offered on behalf of a king, restored 
to the throne after an earlier deposition, th . Indra may 
compel his subjects to pay him his dues and taxes,® or that 
he may have the good fortune to see ample presents brought 
to him by his subjects.^ These prayers suggest that people 
were not yet quite accustomed to pay regular taxes to the 
state as a matter of normal liability. 

There was a change in the situation in the course of 
time. In the coronation ritual of the later Vedic literature, 
the king is described as the 'eater of his subjects’ this meta- 
phor was obviously suggested by the regular payment of taxes 


*• 1 I A, S. II. 2 . 

I Mbh,, XII. 1 19. 16. 

^9^ F5 I Kamandaka, XIII. 33, 

a. a.A. F., V. I. 10. 

3 * am ^ ststt i r. v., x. 173. 6. 

4. A. V., III. 4- 3- 

5 * I A. Br., VII* ag. 
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by the people to the king which enabled him and his officers 
to live in dignity and pomp. , 

In the Vedic period, Brahmanas were engaged in the 
unproductive profession of priesthood, and the Kshatriyas 
werh mostly occupied in conquering and annexing new terri- 
tories ; the Sudras held no property. The incidence of taxa- 
tion, therefore, naturally fell heavily on the Vai^yas who were 
engaged in the productive professions of agriculture, trade 
and cattle-rearing. The VaiiSya is, therefore, often described 
as the payer of tributes and taxes. ^ It is not, however, to 
be supposed that the other classes escaped altogether; for 
the king is often described* as taxing all his subjects.® 

We have already shown in Chapter V how in early times 
the king was but the president of a cpuncil of nobles. It is 
not unlikely that the latter also may have often imposed 
their own tributes. This conjecture derives some support 
from a statement in the Brahmana literature that the weak 
have to offer tributes to the strong.® 

Bhdgadhuky ‘the collector of the (royal) share’, and sarnd- 
liartd ‘the bringer (of tributes)’, who figure as members of the 
king’s council (ratnins) at this period were probably concerned 
with duties of the taxation department. Probably the former 
collected the taxes and tributes which were mostly in kind 
and the latter stored* them in the royal granary and treasury. 

The state derived its revenues from the agriculturists 
and cattle-breeders. The farmers paid a certain portion of 
the produce of the crops, the amount of which is not dis- 
closed by the Vedic literature. The cattle-breeders formed 
a much more important class in the Vedic than in the 
succeeding ages, as the society was then just emerging from 
the pastoral stage. They paid taxes in the form of cows, bulls 
and horses,^ a certain per cent of the herds being claimed 
by the state. 

Apart from taxes from their subjects, Vedic kings often 
used to receive tributes from conquered chieftains.® Trade 
and commerce were iiot held in high esteem in the Vedic 


I- I A.B.y VII. 29. See also S, Br., XI. 2. 6. 14. 

I At V.y IV, 22. 7. 

3. S.Br,, XI. 2. 6. 14. 

4. I Ai V., IV. aa. a. 

5. R. V.. VII. 18. 19. 
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age and do not seem to have made any appreciable contri- 
bution to the royal exchequer. Whether mines were actively 
Worked and were regarded as state properly we do not know. 

Hopkins has advanced the view that the taxation in the 
Vcdic period was oppressive and grinding. Instead of cljfck- 
ing the predatory tendencies of the king, the priests of the 
age, he says, encouraged the king to devour his subjects.^ 
This view is however untenable. Hopkins is misled by the 
phrase viidmattdy ‘the eater of the people’ used to describe the 
king. As observed in the Vedic Index^ ‘this phrase may have 
had its origin in a custom by which the king and his retinue 
were fed by the people’s contributions, a plan with many 
parallels’.^ In the Brahmana literature, the term attd is often 
used in the sense of the enjoyers; for instance, in one place 
the husband is described as the attd (enjoyer) and the wife as 
ddya^ the object of enjoyment.^ It would be too far fetched 
to argue that these terms indicate that the husband was the 
eater or the oppressor of his wife. The expression ‘the eater 
of the subjects’, it must be further remembered, is obviously 
used metaphorically in a coronation proclamation intended 
to describe the pomp and power of the king in the most grand- 
eloquent manner; “Here comes into existence today the ruler 
of all people, the eater of the subjects, the breaker of forts, 
the destroyer of demons, the protector of Brdhmands and 
dharma^\ We have shown already in Chapter V how the king’s 
position was far from secure in the Vedic period and Ij^w 
the Assembly {samiti) exercised a fairly effective control over 
his actions. It is, therefore, unlikely that people would ever 
have suffered from grinding taxation in that age. 

Very little definite is known about the system of taxation 
during the post-Vedic and pre-Mauryan period. Jatakas may 
be presumed to give us a glimpse of this age, but their in- 
formation is meagre. They tell us how good kings levied 
only legal taxes and how bad rulers oppressed the subjects so 
much by illegal imposts that they would often flee to forests 
to escape from tax-collectors.^ These statements hardly enable 
us to have a proper picture of the taxation system. 


1. Hopkins. India Old and New, p. 240. 

2. Vedic Index, xxndtT Rdjan. 

3. S, Br., I. 8. 3- 6- 

4. See Jatakas, IV. p. 399; V. 98-9; p. loi : II. p. 17 . 

The tax collectors are called balisddhakas or balipafigdhakas in the 
J§itakaB, terms reminiscent of ba /i.thc Vcdic word for taxes. 
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With the Mauryan period we come on firmer ground. 
The Arthaidstra, the Dhramasutras and the Sm^itis supply 
considerable data, which ^can, to a great extent, be checked 
by the statements of Greek writers and the contents of 
contemporary state documents preserved in stone inscriptions 
andtcopper plates. 

It would be convenient to discuss at the outset the general 
principles of taxation. Nothing can be more admirable and 
less flawless than the scheme propounded by the Smptis and 
epics in this respect. 

(i) The taxation was to be reasonable and equitable; 
the king was never to forget that nothing exposed him to 
greater hatred than oppressive taxation.^ The gardener 
plucks fruits and flowers, but does not harm the trees; the 
bee sucks the honey but does not damage the flower in the 
same way the king should collect his taxes, but should not 
cause any sufferings to his subjects. One who kills the goat 
can at best get one meal; one who feeds it well can get milk 
for several years.^ 

(2j The criterion of equitable taxation was that the 
state on the one side and the agriculturist or the trader on 
the other should both feel that they have got a fair and reason- 
able return for their labours.^ 

(3) In the case of trade and industry, the taxation was 
to be on net profits and not on gross earnings. 

(4) An article was to be taxed only once and not twice.® 

(5) If increase in taxation becomes inevitable, it should 
be gradual and not sudden and steep.® 

*• I Mbh. XTI. 87. 19. 

Panchatantrot I. 243. 

51 ^^ 11 ibid . 242. 

^ ?rP«r 3 ft II Manu, VII. 127. 

^ ^*T: II Sutra, IV. ?. iii. 

5 " I Sukfo, IV. 2. 19. 
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(6) Extra taxation was to be imposed only in times of 
najional calamity after taking comprehensive steps to explain 
the situation to the people with a view to ensure a willing 
response. The king was never to forget that it was only an 
exceptional remedy to be adopted only when there was no 
other alternative.^ • 

There can be no doubt that the above principles will be 
universally recognised as sound, applicable as much in modern 
as in ancient times. How far they were actually given effect 
to in the ancient times, we shall discuss later (pp. 208-9). 

Equally sound principles have been enunciated about 
partial or total remission in the normal taxation, when the 
situation justified such concession. Both the Arthaidstra and 
Sukraniti recommend that if enterprising persons bring fresh 
land under cultivation or seek to make it more fertile and 
productive by irrigating it with water from tanks built by 
themselves, the state should charge only a nominal tax in the 
beginning and gradually raise it to the normal rate during 
a period of four or five years.* There is ample evidence to 
show that governments in ancient India were actually follow- 
ing this advice down to the i8th century.* 

Military villages were exempted from taxation in consi- 
deration of the regular supply of recruits which they ensured 
for the army. 

Exemption from taxation has been recomi. tended also on 
the ground of incapacity in the case of the dumb, deaf and 
blind persons, who are usually poor. Students studying at 
gurukulas and hermits practising penance in forests were not 
earning members of society and were, therefore, not to be 
taxed. Women in early times could hold only a negligible 
amount of property and have, therefore, been also recom- 
mended for exemption from taxation.^ When later on their 

Mbh. XII. 87. 26-39, Sukraniti, IV. 2. 10. 

Arthaidstra, Bk. VI. Chap. 9; Sukraniti, IV. 2. 122. 

E, C., III. Scringapattan, No. 148; No. 422 of 1912 /. M. P.. Vol. 
II. Madura No. 3A. ^ 

sm: I I ^ f I 

I A. D. S., 11 . 10. 26, I - 17 - 

E. C., IV. Chamarajanagar, No. 186 and Yelandur No. 2 supply 
concrete evidence to show that this precept was followed in 
practice. The latter record states that if a woman lost her living, 
she should be not only exempted from the payment of five varahas, 
but be given an unemployment bonus of six varahas. 
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right of inheritance was recognised, only poor widows and 
destitute women must have got the benefit of this 
concession. 

^ Dumb, deaf and decrepit persons required greater pro- 
tection from the state. The Hindu theory that taxation was 
a payment for protection would normally result in heavier 
taxes being imposed upon such persons. But humanitarian 
considerations were given greater weight than the above 
theory and persons of the above category were universally 
exempted from taxation. 

Smritis fiirther recommend that learned Brahmanas 
[srotriyas) ^should be also exempted from taxation.^ An ideal 
sroiriya was vowed to poverty and was required to impart 
higher Vedic and Sanskritic education free to all students. 
There is ample evidence to show that they were discharging 
this duty in spirit as well as in letter, and it was but meet that 
the state should have exempted them from taxation. In many 
cases, however, revenues of whole villages (known as agrahdra 
villages) were assigned to learned Brahmanas for their 
maintenance; when such was the case, they were usually 
required to pay a quit rent.^ This was but fair, for they 
could no longer put forth the plea of poverty. If however, 
the share, which Brahmana scholars obtained in the revenue, 
was very small, they^were often granted full exemption from 
taxation.^ But such cases however were exceptional. 

The whole of the Brahmana class, however, has been 
recommended for exemption from taxation by some Smritis.^ 
Opinion seems to have been divided on this point, for the 
Mahdbhdrata emphatically declares that those among the 
Brahmanas, who were holding lucrative appointments in the 
government service, or those who were following the money- 
making professions like trade, agriculture and cattle-rearing, 
were to be charged usual taxes and cesses at their full 


I- FsPniT'iftStJTr?^ ^ TTSTT l Mam, VII. 133. 

2. Thus the agrahdra village of Dindugura had to pay a revenue of 
loo nishkas, and that of KeSavapura 350 nishkas, E. C. V. Ghan- 
narayapattana, Nos. 173 and 179. ‘ 

3« /. M, P,, 1 . 73. In this case, however, we find that the full exemp- 
tion given to Brahma];^as was not respected by some of ihe 
succeeding rulers, 

4 . Cf., for instance, ^T?T!T f trfcT 1 ^ Tmt I 

Vishrj^Ui III. 25-261 
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rates.^ When Brahmana writers themselves differed on this point, 
it is but natural that all states should not have regarded the 
recommendation as binding. We do get occasional cases of 
the entire Brahmana class being exempted from certain taxes. 
Thus a record of king Somasirhhadeva of the Paramara 
dynasty, 2 another of king Achyutaraya of Vijayanagar^ and 
two from Guntur district^ describe how taxes were remitted 
in the case of Brahmanas in medieval times; but they also prove 
that the exemptions were new and unusual ones. The available 
evidence shows that such exemptions were not the rule, but 
the exception; hence the great credit claimed for them by 
the kings concerned. 

This is clearly proved by some concrete cases from south 
India where we find the lands of Brahmana owners being sold 
away for the non-payment of the government dues. One 
record (r. 1229 D.) shows that even the Brahmana donees 

of agrahdrn villages had to pay interest on the land tax remain- 
ing in arrears. The state, however, did not wait for more 
than tlirec months; at the end of this period it would sell away 
the shares of the defaulters.^ Another record shows that the 
period of waiting was often extended to two years,® at the 
end of which the sale could not be stopped except by the full 
pciyment of the state dues. We have no such cases iccordcd 
in northern India, but we shall not be far wrong in stating 
that the exemption from taxation seems to have been enjoyed 
by the entire Brahmana community only on rare occasions. 
As a general rule all Brahmanas had to pay l s, excepting 
those who were learned and poor and had received no state 
patronage. 

Temples, which owned extensive lands, were naturally 
not exempted from taxation. Sometimes, if their income 

(r^sri^rj ii'^ii 

i =^TF'r i 

3T«ftr^^r: ^ 1 

^ iivsii 

Mbh. XII. 76. 4-7. 

2. E. /.*, VIII. p. 208. 

/. Al. P., Vol. III. Nos. 768 and 946. 
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was small, only a quit rent was charged ; but usually the full 
rate was in operation. We have cases of temples selling part 
of their lands in order to pay the government revenues due 
from them sometimes we even find their lands being sold 
away by government for default in the payment of land tax.* 

* Let us now survey the field of taxation. Land tax was, 
as in later times, the main stay of the government revenue. 
It is referred to in inscriptions, sometimes as bhagakara and 
sometimes as udranga. Smritis lay down no uniform rate of 
taxation; the percentage they recommend varies from eight 
to thirty-three.* This variation must be due partly to the 
quality of land; it is clear, for instance, that Manu could 
not have the same types of land in his view when in the same 
breath he recommends that the land taxation should be either 
8 or 12 or 16 per cent.* Kullottunga Chola is known to have 
divided land into eight classes for the purpose of taxation.® 
The non-agreement among the Smfitis must be partly due 
also to the varying practices of the different states or to the 
different rates charged by one and the same government at 
different times to meet its varying needs.® The normal 
procedure, however, was to charge one-sixth of the produce as 
the land tax; the tax collectors were often called shashlhd- 
dhikritas, as in Bengal? and Bundelkhand. 

Land tax at 16% was, however, found insufficient for 
their needs by states which had chalked out a policy of 
imperial expansion. The testimony of the .dr/Aafar/ra® and the 
Greek writers® shows that the Mauryan state charged 25% 
tax on agricultural incomes; the concession, which A^oka 
showed to the inhabitants of Lumbini, because the Buddha 
was born in their village, consisted in the reduction of this 
usual percentage to half.*® Under the Cholas in the nth 
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century, the taxation was 20% on the dry lands and 33% on 
rice lands irrigated by tanks.^ In the reign of Rajadhiraja 
the temples are seen paying a quit rent of 10%;* the charge 
on the lands of ordinary cultivators must, therefore, have 
been higher, probably varying from 20 to 30%. 

It is difficult to state whether the percentage of the land 
tax, mentioned above, refers to gross or net produce. The 
Jataka literature shows how the government agents were 
present on the fields when the yield of the crops was garnered; 
so the share they claimed must have been of the gross produce.® 
There is, however, no definite evidence to show that the 
government did not make an allowance for the cost of 
agriculture, when it was charging a tax as high as 25 or 
33%. The Sukraniti, which permits 33% taxation, definitely 
states that the cultivator should get as his net income twice 
the amount which he spends by way of the land-tax and the 
cost of production.* This would show that the share claimed 
by the state would be about 16% of the gross produce and 
25%of the net income. 

When the cultivator suffered owing to an adverse change 
in the circumstances, e.g. the land becoming sandy due to 
the encroachment of the sea, the state ysed to remit or reduce 
the tax as demanded by the situation.® In all cases, however, 
an automatic relief was obtained to a certain extent, for the 
dues were usually collected in kind; if the yield was less, 
the state naturally got less. 

The evidence to show that the land tax was usually paid 
in kind is overwhelming. The very term used to denote it, 
bhdgakara, the tax in the form of a share, suggests that it 
was paid as a part of what was actually produced in the field. 
In the Jatakas the tax collecting officer is called dronamdpaka, 
‘the measurer of the corn by the dfona measure . They also 
narrate the stories of overscrupulous land-owners regretting 
their conduct in casually taking a handful of rice blades from 
their own fields, because the king would not thereby get a 
share in that part they had thus removechearlier;* the Arthasdstra 

I. E. C., X. Mb. Nos. 44(a) and 107. 

а. /. M. P., I. p. 

3. II. t>. 378- 

4. tlrT: I 

5 •• IV. 2. 115. 

5. /. Af. P., I. p. 136. 

б. II. p. 378. 
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imposes a fine for such conduct.^ State used to have huge 
granaries at different centres, where the corn collected in 
taxes was stored. Officers in their charge used to dispcfse 
of it before its quality started to deteriorate on account of the 
action of time or insects.^ 

A few records, however, show that the land tax was in 
some localities collected in cash after about the gth century 
A. D. A loth century Gurjara Pratihara record from the 
U. P. assigns 500 drammas for a temple out of the revenues 
of a certain village.^ An inscription from Orissa of about 
the same period records the gift of a village yielding 42 rupyas 
or silver coins.^ Two i ith century inscriptions in the Raja- 
rajesvara temple record the amount of the government revenue 
from 35 villages; in the case of 30 of them, the taxation was * 
levied in kind at the rate of 100 kalams of paddy per veil] but 
in the case of 5, it was collected in cash at the rate of 10 gold 
kalanjus per veli.^ It thus appears that cash taxation was 
introduced in some cases from about the gth century A. D. 
These, however, appear to be exceptional cases. 

When the land tax was collected in kind, the annual 
dues must naturally have been recovered at least in two 
instalments at the time when the autumn and spring crops 
were garnered.® A Gujarat record, however, shows that it 
was sometimes collected in as many as three instalments under 
the<Rashtrakuta administration.^ 

There was no permanent settlement of the land tax. The 
large variation in percentage permitted by the Smritis natu- 
rally rendered its enhancement possible, when required by 
the exigencies of the state finance. On the other hand, when 
canals irrigating certain fields dried up, their taxes had to 
be reduced. An inscription from Banavasi shows that the 
state in ancient times did not fail to grant the needed relief 
on such occasions.® 


1. II. 22. 

2. SukranUi, II. 26-29. ‘ 

3. /. il, XVI. p. 174. 

4. E. /., XII. p. 20. * 

5. S, L Ly II. Nos. 4 and 5. 

6. This practice has been recommended by BhaUasvimin ,at Arlha- 
sdstroy II, 15) and KullQka (at ManUy VIII. 307). 

7 . 7. A,y XIII. p. 68 . 

8. E. C.y VIII. Sorab, No. 83. 
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yvhen the land-owner failed to pay the land-tax, his 
l^d was sold away after a certain period, which varied from 
place to place and time to time. Under Rajendra Chola the 
period of grace extended to three years,^ but it was reduced 
to two by Kulottuhga.^ Interest was often charged on the 
amount in arrears. We have shown already how this prin- 
ciple was allowed to operate even in the case of lands 
belonging to Brahmanas and temples. It is, however, rather 
surprising to find that Smritis should nowhere refer to the 
state’s right to forfeit the lands of the defaulting owners. 
Was this right claimed only after r. 900 A. D. ? 

It would be convenient to discuss here the question about 
the ownership of cultivable land. For, if wc regard the state 
as its owner, the amount which the cultivator paid would be 
land revenue and not land-tax; if on the other hand, the 
ownership vested in private persons, the same amount would 
be a land-tax. 

It is but natural that in ancient as in modern times 
opinion should have differed on this important point. A 
verse in the Manusmriti states that the king is the owner of the 
treasures buried under ground, because he is the owner of the 
land;® this suggests state-ownership of all land, including the 
cultivable one. Bhattasvamin, the commentator on the Artha- 
idstra^ quotes a verse averring that private ownership can have 
no application in the case of land, tanks and ater pools.* 
Diodorus states that land in India is the property of the 
crown and no private individual is permitted to own it. As 
against these three authorities, the testimony of none of whom 
can be regarded as conclusive on the point,^ wc have the 

1. Vol. III. No. 9. 

2. /. M. P,t Vol. II. p. 1245. 

3- 5 jTTorr^r ^ i 

anNm’jrrersrr ?t: ii viii. 39. 

4. TPSTT % I . 

11 Bk. II. chap. 24. 

5. Manu may have put forth the theory of the state’s ownership of 
the entire land merely to find an argument for its claim to hidden 
treasures. The verse quoted by Bhattasvamin may be interpreted 
merMy as a general claim to all land and water j it may be 
compared to the sovereignty in land, sea and air, which is claimed 
by the modern state Greek writers may have generalised from the 
Crown lands. 

What was Yuan Chwang's impression about the ovyner^hip of 
land is difficult to make out from his few observations. Vol. 

I. p. 176. 
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definite evidence of the Purvanurndnsa stating that a Jcing 
cannot dispose of the lands of private individuals, when he 
is called upon to gift away all his possessions in charity at the 
end of certain sacrifices.^ The ArthaiSstra also clearly diffe- 
rentiates between the crown lands and private lands.® Narada 
points out that it would be highly iniquitous if the king pro- 
ceeded to interfere with the ownership and possession of houses 
and lands, for it would result in utter chaos.® Nilakantha 
definitely declares that although an emperor is the lord of the 
entire earth, the onwership in different fields belongs to their 
several private owners, and not to the state.® 

In pre-historic times, however, the ownership in land 
was regarded as vested in the whole community. This is 
suggested by the view of some authorities, which hold that 
the transfer of land can become valid only if assented to by 
the entire body of villagers, agnates and castemen.® The 
communal ownership of land did not, however, permit the 
state to dispossess an individual of the land he owned; it 
merely restricted his power of its disposal, lest an unwanted 
or undesirable person should be introduced k the village 
community to disturb its peace. It is interesting to note 
that in the Vedic age even the king was permitted to gift a* 
piece of land only when the adjacent residents agreed to 
the proposal.* 

“ The theory of the communal ownership of land, that 
was accepted in pre-historic times, has left its trace and 


1. Sahara comments as follow' : — 
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influence only in two matters in the historic period. The 
State s claim to eject the land owners, who do not pay 
the land-tax, is similar to that of the land-lord to evict a 
tenant, who does not pay the rent of his house. It clearly pre- 
supposes the state’s ownership in land. The ownership in 
waste lands, forests and mines, which the state claimed in 
historic times, was originally based upon its claim to the 
entire land in the realm. 

There is conclusive and overwhelming evidence to show 
that at least from c. 600 B.C. the ownership of private indi- 
viduals in their arable land could not be affected by the 
action of the state, except when there was a failure to pay the 
land tax. People could freely gift away, mortgage or sell 
their lands. Ambapalli and Anathapindika gave extensive 
plots of land to the Buddhist sathgha at Vaisali and Sravasti. 
In the Jatakas, we find a Brahmana of Magadha giving away 
his portion of land to another.^ Inscriptions also record 
numerous gifts of land made by private individuals without 
any let or hindrance from the state.^ 

It is no doubt true that some state grants record the 
gifts of entire villages to Brahmanas or temples ; but this 
procedure does not support the theory of the state owner- 
ship of the arable land. For, what the grants assign in most 
of these cases is the state’s right to receive the various taxes, 
including the land-tax ; they never effect any change in. the 
private ownership of the landed property aded in the 
village. The grant never calls upon private owners of the 
lands situated in the village to surrender their property to the 
donee ; it simply exhorts them to show him proper courtesy 
and respect and pay all the state taxes in cash and kind, not to 
the state officers but to the new grantee. Future kings are 
requested to desist, not from talking possession of the village 
land, but from receiving the various taxes due from them.^ 

We have also many records which transfer full owner- 
ship in land to the donee. In such cases, however, not the 
entire land in the village, but certain small pieces situated in 

1. IV.^ p. aSi. 

2. E, /., VIII. Nasik, No. 9. 

^F^«rq ii c. /. iii. p. ns. 

See also Khoh copperplate grants, /Wrf. pp, 126, 133; Pali grants, 

E. II. p. 304; Barah grant, £. /., XIX. p. 15. 
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it, often detached, arc usually transferred. Thus Dhruvascna I 
of Valabhi wanted to give 360 pidivartas of land \o a 
temple in his kingdom; he gave four pieces of land situated 
to the north-west and four others situated to the north- 
east of the village, eight together measuring 300 pdddvartas; 
and two other fields, one of 40 pdddvartas and the other 
of 20 pdddvartas^ both irrigated by wclls.^ 

The donee in this case would certainly have preferred to 
get one entire connected piece of lanJ measuring 360 pdddvartasy 
and the king also would certainly have given such a piece, 
were he the owner of the entire cultivable land in the village. 
If he gave disconnected pieces, the reason must be that the 
state possessed only a few fields in the village, the ownership of 
which had accrued to it, either through failure^ of heirs or 
through the non-payment of the land tax. As in modern days 
so in ancient times, state used to acquire ownership in some 
such pieces of land in most villages ; they have been expressly 
described as rdjyavastu or state property in some records.^ When 
kings wanted to donate, not land revenues but landed pro- 
perty, they used to give such small and usually disconnected 
pieces under their ownership.^ Sometimes when kings did 
not own any land, they used to purchase the piece tJiey 
wanted to give; thus we find a Vaidumba king {c, 950 A, D.) 
purchasing three of land from a village assembly in order 
to assign them to a temple. Some Chola records also expressly 
refer to the previous purchase of the rights of the former 
owners and hereditary proprietors, when the state wanted 
to assign, not land revenue but land itself, in villages where 
it possessed none of its own.^ 

Some records, however, supply still more convincing 
evidence on the point. Thus the emperor Amoghavarsha of 
the Deccan (r. 850 A, D.) is seen donating the village of 
Taleyur and also a flower garden, 500X 150 cubits in dimen- 
sion, situated in the same village,^ King Govindachandra of the 

1. E. /., III. p. 321. 

2. 1 

E, /., 1. p. 235. 

3. For other instances of the gift of small pieces of land sec, I. A,, IX. 

p. 103 (AndhradeSa, 3rd century A. D,)\ III. 'pp. 260-62 

(C. P., 5th century); /. A.^ VI. p. 36 (Tamil country, 6th century) ; 
E. /., VI. p. 56 (Mysore, loth century); 7.^4., VI. p. 203 (Gujarat, 
13th century). 
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. U. P. (c. 1150 A. D.) is found giving the village of Lolisapada 
along with the field named Tiyayi situated in it.^ If the do- 
nation of a village had meant the transfer of the owner- 
ship of the entire land situated in it, it would not have 
been necessary to specify the further gift of certain gardens or 
fields in it. 

We thus possess conclusive evidence to show that in 
the post-Buddhist period at any rate the ownership in cultiv- 
al)le land was vested in private individuals; the state could 
not interfere with it except for the non-payment of the land- 
tax. What it claimed from the average cultivator was thus 
not a land rent but a land tax. 

Let us now proceed with our survey of taxation. 7’iade 
and industry had to bear their own burden like agriculture. 
Traders had first to pay octroi duties that were levied on 
most of the articles imported in the town or village at 
varying rates. The state justified these duties on the ground 
that it had to spend considerably for the up-keep and protec- 
tion of roads on which the merchandise was carried.^ Tin- 
duties were usually collected at the gate of the town or village 
by customs house officers usually known as saulkika.^ Tln-y 
had to be paid sometimes in cash and sometimes in kind 
according to the local usage. The rules in the Smrltis suggest 
that the payment was usually in kind;^ sometimes we come 
across inscriptions stating the actual quantity of ghee, oil, 
cotton, betel leaves, etc., that was collected os customs clues 
in dilfereiU places.''^ Cash collections also wci not unknown, 
and they must have been usual in the case of the imports of 
gold, silver and jewels. Assignments in cash against the 
income of the toll houses, which we sometimes come across in 
inscriptions,® show that probably people had the option to 
pay the customs dues in cash as well, if they so liked. 

Customs duties varied according to the commodities as 
in modern times. Manu recommends a 16 percent duty on 

1. Ibid. VII. pp. 203-4. 

TTn’TVij-; I Sukra, IV. 2. 29. 
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fuel, meat, honey, ghee, scents, medicines, flowers, vegetables^ 
earthen pots and leather goods.* The Arthasdstray however, 
recommends a lighter tariff of 4 to 5% on medicines, fuel, 
leather goods and earthen pots. Cotton stuffs also paid the 
same duty, but wines and silken pieces were charged a higher 
duty varying from 6| to 10%.^ It is clear that the tariff 
differed from province to province and age to age according 
to the needs and policy of the different governments. There 
is ample epigraphical evidence to show that most of the 
articles mentioned in this connection by the Smritis had 
to pay the customs duty, though we are not usually in- 
formed about its incidence.® 

Kautilya recommends that commodities intended for 
religious ceremonies and Sanskaras like sacrifices, marriages 
etc., as also presents given to the bride, should be exempted 
from octroi duties (11. 21). 

Along with the customs duty, we may refer here to 
the ferry tax that had to be paid for passengers, goods, 
cattle and carts. As a general rule it was a small impost. 

In addition to the customs duties and ferry tax, trade 
had to bear some other burdens as well. Some states used 
to test and stamp weights and measures and charge a small 
fee for the same.* A shop tax, which is to be rarely met with 
in Smritis, is frequently referred to in inscriptions. It existed 
in the Deccan under the Yadavas its rate in south India 
was six panams per annum under the Pandyas* and two vimso^ 
pakas per month under the Gurjara Pratiharas. It appears 
that it was a small impost levied upon shops in small villages 
and towns. The 10% tax on sale proceeds referred to by Me- 
gasthenes is unknown to the Arthaidstra or the Smritis ; very 
probably the Greek ambassador confounded the customs dues 
with the sales tax. 

Let us now consider the taxes payable by industry. As 
far as petty artisans like smiths and carpenters were concerned, 
it appears that they were usually required to work one or two 


1. VII. 131-2. 

2. Arthaidstra^ II. 22. 
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days a month for the state.i The Central Government usually 
transferred the right to receive this labour tax to the local 
bodies which could utilise it in carrying out their sehemes of 
works of public utility. Inscriptions refer to this tax as 
Karukara ‘the tax on artisans’. It may have also included small 
imposts realised from barbers, washermen, goldsmiths and 
potters. 

Weavers used to pay a tax of i \ panam per loom under 
the Vijayanagar administration;* it is not unlikely that a 
similar cess might have been levied upon them in earlier 
centuries as well. 

Trade in wine was under strict state control. It was 
manufactured partly in slate distilleries and partly by pri- 
vate agency ; the wine prepared by the latter had to pay an 
excise duty of 5%.® 

All mines were regarded as state property. Some of 
them were worked by the government, but others were 
often leased out as well. When such was the case, the 
lessee had to pay a fairly heavy excise duty. According to 
Sukra it was to be 50% in the case of gold and diamonds, 
33^% ill the ease of silver and copper and 16 to 25 per cent in 
the case of other metals.® A two per cent tax on gold, men- 
tioned in the Smritis,® is probably the customs duty and not the 
excise duty. 

• 

Excise duty was levied on salt. Salt de( oils could be 
worked only by the state or its licensees. Copper plate grants 
donating villages usually invest the donee with the right to 
dig for salt and metals without the payment of any fee.® 

Cattle breeding was an important trade, especially in 
earlier times, and it had to bear its own share of taxation. 
When Manu requires a cattle breeder to pay 2% of the herd 
as the tax,* he obviously thinks of the corpus of the herd. When 
Sukra imposes a duty of 6 to 12% he probably refers to the 
increase in the herd effected during the year. Inscriptions on 

! Earlier authorities like Manu (VII. 138) and Vishi.m (III. 32) 
prescribe the monthly liability of one day only; later ones like 
Sukra double the number of days. 
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the other hand refer to a third method of taxation at a certain 
cash rate per head per cow, sheep or she-buffalo.^ 

Customs and excise duties, so far dealt with, are often 
referred to in inscriptions by a comprehensive, term ^bhutopdtta^ 
pratydya^ a tax on what has come into existence (bhtita) i.e., 
has been manufactured, and on what has been imported {updtta).^ 
Some times the simple word suika is also used for the customs 
duties.® 

Vishti or forced unpaid labour was fairly common in an- 
cient times. Poor people could afford to pay a tax neither in 
cash nor in kind, and it was felt that they also should pay some- 
thing to the state in return for the protection they got from it. 
This they could do most conveniently by offering free labour * 
to the state. They were not usually employed all through the 
month and it was therefore felt that it would be but equitable 
to require them to work for the state free for one or two days 
in the month. ^ The state was of course to feed them during 
this period.® 

The state could usually utilise its right to this free labour 
only during the visit of its officers on tour in the moffusil.® 
Otherwise it would authorise the local bodies to exact this labour 
on its behalf in order to carry out their public works 
programme. 

Forced labour is always an unpopular liability. Yuan 
Chwang found it non-existent in some places and sparingly 
exacted in others."^ The visits of inspecting officers were not 
every-day events; the right to free labour therefore eventually 
benefitted the village communities themselves, as it enabled 


1. Under Virapandya (c. 1250 A. D.) a tax of one panam per annum 
was levied on 50 sheep or 10 cows or 5 buffalloes. Pariam was 
probably a silver coin, equal to a six-anna piece. 

2. E, /., VI. p. 29; /. A., XII. p. 161 ; V. p. 150. Altekar, Rasher akiif as, 
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3. /. A., XII. p. 264; XVI. p. 24. 

4. Gautama, II. i. 31; Mam, VII. 138 and VishriUi HI. 3a prescribe 

only one day’s free labour, while Sukra lays down two days’ 
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5. ^ I G. D. S., II. 1. 35. 

6. Skandhdka tax mentioned in some northern Indian inscriptions 
probably refers to the liability of labourers to carry the luggage 
of the touring officers upon their shoulders. See E. /., Ill, p. 266. 

7. Watters, I. p,, 176. 
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thcm^to get the help and cooperation of a number of labourers, 
carpenters and smiths in building and repairing roads, rest- 
houses and tanks. 

It would be convenient here to refer to certain contribu- 
tions which villagers had to make when inspecting officers or 
members of the police force visited the village on duty. They 
had to be provided with free boarding and lodging out of the 
subscriptions raised for the purpose.^ Fodder had to be sup- 
plied to their horses. Relays of draught animals had also to be 
provided to enable them to reach the next destination.^ 

Apart from the usual taxation, the state was naturally 
empowered to levy extra cesses to meet unforeseen calamities, 
or to finance costly works of public utility, or to carry out its 
plans of ambitious expansion. The Mahdbhdrata is reluctant 
to sanction extra taxation even on such occasions, but it admits 
that there is often no alternative to it. It, however, urges the 
state to send out special messengers to the people to explain 
the gravity of the situation and to win their willing assent to 
the new taxation proposals.^ The Arthasdstia describes these 
extra contributions as pranayas or benevolences and lays down 
that the farmers may be called upon to pay about 25% and 
merchants from 5 to 50% according to their circumstances.^ 

Epigraphs often refer to these benevolences and extra 
taxes. Rudradaman proudly st^Ucs that he c .iricd out the 
huge project of the Sudar^ana lake without troubling the people 
cither with forced labour or benevolences. It is clear from 
this that extra levies were normal when such huge works were 
undertaken. Virarajendra is known to have levied a special 
tax of one kalanju of gold per veli to finance his w ar against the 
Chalukyas of Vengi.® The turushka-darida^ which was levied 
by the Gahadwals throughout their kingdom, was a special 
tax, the proceeds of which were most probably intended to meet 
the cost of extra military forces and preparations to meet the 
danger of the Muslim invasions.* 

I- ST fgr; I I. A., XIV. p. 319. 

2. Cf. I In Vakajaka platei. 

3. XII. 87. 26-39. 

4. Bk. V. Chap. 2, 

5. S. I. E. R., No. 520. of igao. 

6 . Eg., E. /., XIV. p. 193. 
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It would be convenient here to consider how far the taxa- 
tion in ancient India was fair, equitable and reasonable in 
actual practice. The general principles, which most of the 
Smfitis prescribe in this connection, are all very admirable, 
as we have shown already. But the question we have to answer 
is how far they were actually followed in practice. We have 
to point out that the data in this connection are very poor and 
meagre. Royal panegyrics naturally represent the subjects 
as happy, contented and prosperous; on the other hand we often 
get clear evidence in literature and inscriptions to show that 
taxation very often pressed oppressively on the people. One 
Jataka describes the pitiable condition of the people of a village, 
who had deserted their homesteads en masse to live in forests 
in order to escape the tyranny of the tax-gatherers.^ King, 
Lalitaditya of Kashmir is said to have recommended to his 
successors that they should tax the agriculturists so heavily 
that they should have with them corn just sufficient for the 
current year.® Under king Sahkaravarman of that province 
we are told that the taxation was so heavy that people were 
left only with air to live upon.® Instances are on record of 
the agriculturists of some villages in Tanjore district giving up 
all cultivation as a protest against heavy taxation.* Under 
Kulottuhga III, a feudatory of his imposed an unjust tax even 
on waste lands; the protests of the Assembly were of no avail. 
Members of the village council were imprisoned for failure to 
pay the dues and were released only when the amount was 
paid by selling away some land of the Assembly.® Even the 
grantees of Brahmadeya villages often suffered from high- 
handedness and were made to stand in the sun or in water, and 
could get no relief against such ill-treatment.® 

We should not, however, attach any undue importance to 
these cases. Kashmir kings referred to above were exceptio- 
nal tyrants; Sahkarvarman, Didda and Harsha were a class 
by themselves. The last mentioned king not only spoliated 
temple property, but also defiled and confiscated divine images. 
We cannot, therefore, regard these rulers as normal representa- 
tives of their order. As regards south India, we have hundreds 

1. Vol. V. p. 98. 

2. Rijatmangi^i, IV. 344 ff. , 

3. srtrftia: i 

sntrr^: srr>r^F^: 5rftFT’>nM ii RajaiaraAgm, v. 184. 

4. Nos. 96, 98 and 104 of 1897. 

5. No. ao2 of igia. 

6. No. 159 of 1895. 
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of ijiscriptions detailing arrangements about the revenue collec- 
tions. It is indeed surprising that we should have so few refer- 
ences to fiscal oppression. Most of the cases referred to above 
relate to the closing decades of the Chola dynasty, when there 
was a distinct deterioration in administration. 

Evidence is available to show that people could successfully 
oppose the levy of unjust taxes and impostes imposed by the 
state. We get an instance of the Assemblies of some nddus 
in Tanjore district meeting and resolving that they will pay 
only legitimate dues and resist all other demands.^ Another 
Assembly in Karnatak met and resolved that the taxation on 
cows and she-buffaloes was not sanctioned by the usage of the 
district since immemorial times and should not be, therefore, 
paid. The Assembly further specified the rates at which it was 
going to pay the land tax.^ These records show how people 
often tried to declare and protect their rights against undue 
encroachments. They may not have been successful in their 
efforts, when kings were tyrannical and self-willed; but there 
can be no doubt that they had strength enough to press their 
claims successfully when kings and their officers were of the 
normal type. The absence of a popular body like the Vedic 
samiti at the centre during the first millennium of the Christian 
era no doubt tended to increase the number of oppressive de- 
mands from the centre; but the village assemblies and their 
executives were usually strong enough to resist encroachipentte 
on their legitimate rights and interests. 

Let us now proceed to consider the items of state revenue 
other than taxation. The important ones among these were 
the income from state properties, the profits of the state industr- 
ies and other similar undertakings, proceeds of fines and the 
tributes from feudatories. We shall now consider these one 
by one. 

State property consisted of crown lands, waste lands, 
forests, mines, treasure-troves, natural tanks and reservoirs 
and it yielded considerable income. As Shown already, the own- 
ership in arable lands was vested in private owners in historic 
times, but their lands would often lapse to the state on account 
of absence of heirs, or non-payment of state taxes or commis- 
sion of heinous crimes involving forfeiture of property. In most 
villages, the states in ancient times, as in modern days, possess- 

I. S.I. E. R., Nos. g6, 98, 104 of 1897. 

9. E. C., X. Mb. 44(a). 
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ed their own detached pieces of arable land which they culti- 
vated either through hired labourers or by leasing them out 
- to private tenants. To supervise over the administrative ar- 
rangements of the state lands was the work of a special officer 
called iltadhyaksha in the Arthaiaslra. What his designation was 
in later times we do not know. 

Waste-landSj being under nobody^s occupation, were 
naturally regarded as state property. Steps were taken to 
induce enterprising persons to bring them under cultivation 
by guaranteeing a total or partial exemption from the land tax 
for the first four or five years.i The administration of waste 
lands was often left to the local bodies; in the Gupta administra- 
tion their sale was usually effected with their consent and 
approval.® It appears that in south India the village assembl- 
ies not only administered these lands, but alsc claimed their 
ownership. We often find them selling or mortgaging common 
lands to tide over calamities like famines or floods.* 

As in almost all times and climes, the ancient Indian 
state claimed ownership in mines and their products. When 
villages were granted, the donees were usually invested with 
the right to work all the mines that may have been situated 
within their boundaries. Mines always included salt deposits 
and sometimes stone quarries as well.* They were an important 
source of income, if they happened to be of precious metals. 
How they were worked has been already explained in 
Chapter IX, p. 150. 

The state claimed ownership in treasure troves also, either 
because it claimed to be the heir to heirless property or because 
it regarded them as similar in nature to the mineral yields, both 
being recovered from the bowels of the earth. If the treasure 
trove was discovered by a Brahmana, he was however allowed 
to take the whole of it; in the case of other persons, the finder 
was usually permitted to have one half of the find and the state 
would take the other half. 

Forests were an important item of state property. A 
portion of them was reserved for breeding elephants, so impor- 


1 . ArthaSdstra, Bk. VI. Chap. 9. 

2. E, Ly XV. pp. 129 ff. 

3. S, I, E. /?,. No. 679 of 1898. 

4. Gf. in a of Manthavadeva (U. P., nth 

century); I. A., XVIII., 34.5. 
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tant for the army. Another portion was reserved for the king’s 
game. The remaining area was utilised for fuel and timber.^ 
Their administration has been already described at p. 150. 

Grants of only the Gabadwala dynasty invest the donee 
with the proprietary right in mango and madhuka trecs.^ It is, 
ho.wever, very doubtful whether the state ever claimed owner- 
ship in these trees growing on private lands. Probably mango 
and madhuka groves on waste lands are intended, as hinted hy 
one record.^ 

We have shown already in Chap. IX how the state in 
ancient India used to organise several industrial concerns. 
It used to have a weaving department to produce cloth. It 
had its own distilleries for manufacturing wines. It had its 
own slaughter houses and used to rear herds of sheep, buffaloes, 
goats, cows and elephants. It would often mint money for 
private individuals after charging a small fee. It would 
sometimes engage or license goldsmiths to manufacture silver 
and golden w^arcs and ornaments for the public. It would hire 
its boats for transporting the merchandise of private indi- 
viduals and charge also a ferry tax for taking men, goods and 
cattle across the rivers. It would license and control gambling 
and prostitution. All these activities brought considerable 
income to the state treasury. 

Tributes formed a considerable source of income in the 
budget of imperial states. Its amount, however, was un- 
certain; it could be regularly received only ar long as the feu- 
datory kings were too weak to refuse it and the imperial army 
strong enough to enforce its payment. 

Fines were naturally one of the items of state’s income. 
It appears that petty fines imposed for small offences tried by 
village courts were usually assigned to the headman or to the 
village community. In the case of crimes tried in the state courts, 
the fines must have gone to the central treasury. The officer 
in charge of their collection was called dasaparadhika in the 
province of Kumaun.* 

Ownerless and heirless property was naturally claimed 
by the state. At a time when widows were not recognised 

1. Arthaiastra, Bk. Chaps. 1-2. 

2. Eg., /. A., XV. pp. 103-4. 

3. Cf. in Cbandravati plates. E. /., XVI. p. i 93 « 

4. /, A., XXV. p. 18. 
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as heirs to their husbands’ property, the state would take the 
whole of it, of course sanctioning a reasonable maintenance 
to the widows.^ The recognition of widow as an heir adversely 
affected the state’s interests; we find many administrations 
refusing to countenance the reform down to the lath century,® 
though it was advocated by jurists as early as the 3rd century 
A.D. The tax on persons dying without a son® mentiohed 
in some Chalukya and Yadava records was no doubt a kind 
of compensation claimed by the state for recognising the new 
right of the widow. 


Let us now consider the expenditure items in the state budget. 
We possess very little reliable information on this topic. Neither 
the Mahabharata nor the early Smritis throw any light upon the 
point. Inscriptions and copperplates are also usually silent. 

The Arthaiaitra is a little more helpful. It gives us different 
items of the state expenditure. They, however, mostly refer 
to the royal establishment and throw very little light on the 
moneys spent on the different state departments. It does not 
also tell us what percentage of the state income was spent on 
each item of expenditure included in the royal household. 
Kautilya also gives us the salaries of ministers and some other 
officers of his ideal State; but we do not know its income, 
and so can form no idea about the reasonableness of the 
emoluments received by different officers. It is further almost 
certain that states in ancient India usually paid their officers 
either by the grants of land or by the assignment of land taxes. 
r.a«ih pay was rather an exception. 

Sukra is the only writer who gives us some definite idea 
of the percentage of the state income devoted to the different 
items. According to this authority the state income was to 
be spent as follows* 

1. Fighting forces (iaiam) 50% 

2. Charity and donations {danam) 8i% 

3. People {prakritayal}) 8|% 


TT3l’TTf*T 

aiftn i 

II Mradasmjiti, Xljri, 52. 

In Gujarat the ri^ht was not recognised till the tath century. 
See Kumarapalaptatibodha, Act III. 

I. A., XIX. p. 145; E. /., III. No. 36; Pool, Kolh<^ur, p. 333, 

I., 316-7. At IV. 7 - 84-28 ^kra gives a slightly varying scheme 
for the budget of a feudatory with an annual income of 1,00,000. 
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4. Civil administration {adhik 3 ri^(i) 
3. Privy purse (Stmabhoga) 

• 6. Reserve Fund (koska) 


8i% 

H% 

i6§% 


This above budget requires a little explanation in order to 
understand it properly. It appears as if it docs not provide 
any expenditure for the social and nation-building side of the 
administration. The items prakriti (people) and ddna (charity) 
however were intended to provide for such expenditure. It is 
no doubt true that the commentator as well as Dr. GhoshaP 
understands prakriti in the sense of high officers like minis- 
ters and heads of the departments, but their combined salaries 
can hardly amount to eight percent of the state budget. We 
should not further forget that state officers foim a separate 
item of the budget (No. 4). The usual meaning of prakriti 
is people and so the item, people, in the budget must refer to 
state expenditure incurred for promoting the material and 
moral welfare of the people. Construction of roads, bridges, 
tanks, canals, rest-houses etc. would all fall under this item. 
The state used to either undertake such public works itself or 
give substantial grants to local bodies starting them in the 
different distric^^s. The item charity {ddnam) included grants 
for sattras (poor houses), hospitals, monasteries and temples. 
The last two mentioned institutions used to run schools and 
hospitals in many cases.^ The Brahmana donees of agrahdra 
villages also used to promote the cause of education and culture 
by imparting free education to deserving students. 


The budget thus provides an allotment of i6f% for the 
social, cultural and nation-building activities of the state. But 
the actual amount spent was much larger; for the amounts 
spent by the local bodies out of the revenues assigned to them 
by the Central Government are not included in the above 
budget. 


The privy purse at 8j% would not be regarded as too high. 
10% was the ideal that was placed before the rulers of the 
Indian ^states by the British Government, and the Union 
Government has generally accepted it in its recent policy of 
mergers and unions. 

The* military expenditure at 50% of the Central Reve- 
nues is undoubtedly very high. From about 500 A.D. mili* 


1. Hindu Revenue System^ p. 161. 

Altekar, Education in Ancient India, (and Ed.) pp. 
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tarism was rampant and warfare common. If a state wanted 
to live and maintain its independence, it had to spend heavily 
on its fighting forces. It must be, however, noted that every 
pie of this huge expenditure was spent within the country and 
that the heavy military budget went a long way not only in 
fostering martial spirit but also in indirectly encouraging trade 
and industry. 

Reserve fund or treasury claimed i6§% of the revenues. 
It has been observed by a number of Muslim authors how it 
was customary for Hindu rulers to have large treasures handed 
down by their predecessors, which they would touch only on 
very grave occasions. Public or state loans were unknown, 
and the state could tide over a crisis only if it had a rich treasury 
and full and overflowing granaries. The huge booties which 
Alaud-din and Malik Kafur obtained in the Deccan show that, 
as mentioned by Muslim historians, Hindu states used to set 
apart a large percentage of their revenues as reserve fund to be 
kept in their treasuries for the purpose of emergencies. 



CHAPTER XIII 


INTERSTATE RELATIONS 


In a work primarily intended to describe the state and 
government organisation, problems connected with the inter- 
state relations can be described only in their broad outlines. 
The subject divides itself into two parts : interstate relations 
in war and the same in peace. While considering the latter, 
we shall have to consider separately the relations between 
sovereign states and their numerous feudatories. 


We possess very little information about interstate re- 
lations of the Vedic period. States were still to a great extent 
tribal and for a long time they were engaged in subjugating 
the non-Aryans. Their mutual relations were, therefore, 
generally peaceful. Aryans, however, began to become envious 
of one another owing to the difference in success achieved by the 
different tribes to which they belonged. We therefore some- 
times find them fighting among themselves, often taking the 
help of non-Aryan chiefs. Such occasions, however, were 

few. 


In the later Vedic period small Aryan tribes became 
fused into bigger territorial states. Their normal size, how- 
ever, was still not very large. Most of the states, .or instance, 

i„clud«l in .!.« .6 Jannpadn. of .he a«Iy Bnddhi., woA. ^ 
not bigger than a CommWonet’i Divmon ot the modern trnie. 

The etatua and prestige of the different slates differed 

according to their resources and the f ^ 

Titles like ivardi, ekardl, samrat and orfAtra#, that were take 
S Se different rulers, indicate clearly a difference in status 
but what exactly its nature was it is difficult to ^etermuie at 
Some of them rulers, e. g. sentriK. were proba% 

Sying > --“B-rrx" ri."" 

r"eiy that J weaher su.e. may have paid 
a tribute to the stronger ones. 

The reUgion and culture of the later Vedic period plac^ 
the ideal of the emperorship before the Aryan king. The 
ahamdha sacrifice was to be performed by one who w 
o be the king of kings and the vdjapeya by one who wanted 
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to become an emperor. This naturally introduced a principle 
of instability in the interstate relations. A viji^shu -or 
ambitious king could at any time launch a campaign of con- 
quest. We should further note that there were no natural 
boundaries to separate a state, for instance, like Kauiambi 
from another like Ka^i or Kolala ; when one of them became 
strong, it was natural for it to seek expansion at the cost of its 
neighbours. 

Smritis also declare that when a king feels that his army 
is strong and kingdom prosperous, and notices that the case 
is reverse with his opponents, he is at liberty to declare a war 
against them.^ Surprise is often expressed that Smritis should 
have thus countenanced a war of unprovoked aggression. If, 
liowever, we look to the realities of the situation, we shall have 
to admit that all over the world states which have grown strong 
and powerful have been attacking their weaker neighbours in 
all ages, primarily because the latter were weak, though often 
they used to put forth specious and philanthrophic motives 
for their action. Why did Akbar, Shahjahan and Aurangzeb 
attack the Sultans of the Deccan though they were their co- 
religionists ? Why did the British declare war against the 
Marathas in 1803 ? Simply because they felt that they were 
stronger than their opponents and could grab their territories. 
Why did the last two world wars break out ? Simply because 
the different combatants felt that the time had come for the 
realisation of their visions of the world domination or for the 
defence of their empires. It is, therefore, no use to blame the 
Smriti writers for countenancing a course of conduct which 
is the order of the day in the international world even to-day. 

Of course it is possible to argue that the Smriti and Niti- 
writers should have been ahead of their age and advocated 
like Afoka a total cessation of interstatal wars, at least for 
aggre^ive purposes. It is not, however, always easy to ascer- 
tain which state is the aggressor ; each party to the strife can 
put forth a plausible defence for its action. The ideal of total 
abandonment of war was too high to be realised, as we know 
from the efforts unsuccessfully made by AiSoka. The prevail- 
ing insecurity rendered it absolutely necessary that there should 
be a class in society powerful enough to defend it against aggres- 
sion. The Kshatriya community supplied the band of fighters 
necessary for this purpose, which regarded it a disgrace to die 

i. E.g., Manu, VU 171, 
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on the bed.* War was its natural profession ^ to taboo it would 
have left it without a calling. It was, therefore, but natural 
that Smritis should have felt themselves powerless to recommend 
an ideal inconsistent with Kshatriya *life and too difficult of 
realisation, not only in ancient India but also in the modern 
world. 

It would be, however, wrong to suppose that ancient Indian 
thinkers, while striving for harmony within the states were 
indifferent for its realisation among the comity of nations. Almost 
all of them point out to the ambitious king that the appeal to the 
arms should be avoided as far as possible an unrighteous war 
promotes infamy in this life and procures hell thereafter.® 
The protracted negotiations between the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas and the readiness of the latter to be content even with 
five villages, will show that wars were not declared in hot haste 
in ancient India. 

The ancient Indian thinkers knew that war could not 
be altogether tabooed ; they, therefore, tried to minimise its 
chances by advocating a judicious balance of power among 
the different states with which the country was studded. The 
well-known mandala theory of the Smriti and Niti writers 
is based upon this principle. It explains the normal types 
of relations that are likely to prevail among neighbouring 
states, warns a ruler to be watchful about the movements and 
motives of its mighty neighbours and exhorts I’’ ■ ■ to secure the 
peace and safety of his doniinion by a system ofjudicious alli- 
ances, so that a prospective enemy may find it too hazardous 
to launch an attack against him. 

ASvamedha and Vajapeya sacrifices being prescribed by 
the Vedic religion, even the idealistic school of the political 
thinkers could not disapprove of an expedition of conquest; 
it, however, tried to humanise it as much as possible. The king, 
who was out for a dharmavijaya, was to remain content with 

I. arq’q: 1 stdra, iv. ?• 305- 

a. HTRT I 

11 Manu, vii. igs- 

Kflmandakay IX, ii, 

H II 

II Mbh., XII. 96. 1, 3- 
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the formal recognition of his suzerainty and the payment; of a 
tribute^ by the conquered king; he was not to annex his kingdom 
or disturb its administration. If the defeated king died in war, 
if he was living but unwilling to continue on the throne, a 
suitable successor was to be installed in his place. If annexation 
became inevitable, the established laws and customs were to be 
respected and the new subjects were to be treated as kindly as 
the old ones.® 

There is sufficient evidence to show that this policy was 
generally followed. In their expeditions of conquest, the Pandava 
heroes were content with submission and tribute; there was 
no annexation. The Jatakas know of no wars of annexations. 
When the king of KoiSala invaded Kasi, the minister of the 
latter kingdom said to his king, “Sir, you need not be afraid; 
there will be no molestation; your kingdom will continue to 
be yours; only you will have to submit to the suzerainty of the 
invader. ”3 The Muslim travellers of the 8th and gth cen- 
turies were also struck by this peculiarly humane method of 
conquest that they saw in the Deccan. “When a king sub- 
dues a neighbouring state”, says Sulaiman, “he places over 
it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince, who carries 
on the government in the name of the conqueror. The inha- 
bitants will not suffer it to be otherwise.”^ 

• The advice to refrain from annexation after conquest is 
easy to give but difficult to follow ; a survey of the ancient 
Indian history, however, shows that it was more frequently 
followed than disregarded. We have very little authentic 
information about the internal condition of the Mauryan empire, 
but it is not unlikely that it left untouched the autonomy of 
the powerful republics of the Punjab and Rajputana. In the 
Gupta empire, there flourished a number of feudatories even 

1. ^ I 

^ ^ II Raghu., IV. 43. 

Kautilya however disapproves even the exaction of tribute in 

fTopr i xii. i. 

2. i Manu, VII. 202? i. 

Sec also Vishnu, III. 30; Sukra, IV. 7. 373; 397 “* 8 ' 

3. TIT TiTfTT TiTfw ^ ttF^Rt 

Tpft^Roft I Jatakas V. p. 316. Cf. alsop. 391 

Elliot and Do^n, Histo^ qf India, Vol, I. p. 7; see also Account of 
China and India, p. 33* 
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in Magadha itself. The Naga rulers, who were overthrown 
by Samudragupta, continued to serve as imperial officers of 
the government in the Doab. Samudragupta no doubt 
annexed a number of kingdoms, but their number was smaller 
than the number of those which were restored and allowed to 
rule in the feudatory capacity. The empire of Harsha also 
contained a number of feudatory states. The same was the case 
with the Pratihara empire of northern India. The Dcccan 
kingdoms of the Satavahanas, the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakatas 
and the Yadavas had a large number of feudatories, who enjoyed 
considerable autonomy. Digvijaya being inevitable, it was 
possible only to strive for the preservation of the local autonomy 
and culture of the conquered states. It cannot be denied that 
ancient India did succeed in doing this to a great extent. The 
success was partly due to the uniformity of culture and religion 
that prevailed in the states, temporarily at war with each other. 
Normally in peace time, their relations were not embittered 
by religious or cultural divergences or animosities, and so the 
war did not spur the combatants to bring about the uttci des- 
truction of each other. Internal autonomy was easily conceded. 

The usual causes for which states went to war with each 
other wcre:-(i) the desire to attain the imperial status, (2) 
the necessity of self-preservation, (3) the acquisition of more 
territories or tributes, (4) the restoration of the balance of power, 
(5) the retaliation for raids and (6) the rescue of oppressed 
populations. It will be seen that these are the noimal causes 
of war in all times and climes. It is unnece..' .y to illustrate 
how these motives were at the bottom of the different wars in 
ancient India. 

Interstate war being found inevitable in actual practice, 
ancient Indian thinkers tried further to mitigate its evils by 
recommending a high code of honour on the battlefield. It is 
doubtful whether this code governed the warfare of the Aryans 
with the dasyus in the Vedic period. Indra is represented as 
trampling them under his feet in the caves and the Vedic Aryans 
must have done the same. The Vedic literature also refers 
to the use of poisoned arrows in warfare. ^ The Smritis, how- 
ever, are emphatic in condemning their use. They further lay 
down® that the enemy should not be struck unawares or when 
he is not* properly armed and ready or when he is at a 


1. R. K., I. 1 17* VI. 73- » 5; VI. p. 6. 7. 

2. ManUi VIL 90 ff. 
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disadvantage. Quarter must be given when asked; prisoners of 
war were to be treated well and given medical treatment if 
Recessary.^ 

We may well assume that these rules were actually 
followed in practice as long as the opposing states were evenly 
matched and annexation did not follow the defeat. Megas- 
thenes was surprised to notice that warfare in India did usually 
not interfere with the agricultural operations; combatants on 
cither side waging the conflict made carnage of each other, but 
allowed those engaged on husbandry to remain quite unmolested. 
Yuan Ghwang was also struck by the fact that petty rivalries 
and wars, though not infrequent, produced little harm to the 
country. 

It seems that as long as annexations were rare, these humane 
rules of warfare followed as a general rule. When, however, 
empires became the order of the day, and the feudal yoke 
became more and more oppressive, the desire for self-preserva- 
tion naturally got the upper hand ; and all means began to be 
regarded as fair, which were likely to ensure self-preservation 
or victory. Kautilya gives the common sense advice; if a 
state has immense superiority over its opponent, it should follow 
the chivalrous code {dharmayudha ) ; otherwise it should have 
recourse to all methods of warfare, whether fair or foul.® The 
view of Bhishma (MM. Z//. 140) is the same. Sukra concurs 
with his two predecessors.® In the epic we find both 
* Kauravfts and Pandavas violating the rules of righteous war- 
fare, when hard-pressed. 

The rules of kutayuddha permitted attack at any time and 
under all circumstances; the enemy country was to be dev^ftated, 
trees were to be cut, and crops and stores were to be burnt down, 
civilians were to be taken into captivity. Many of these cala- 
mities occurred when Aisoka conquered and annexed Kalinga 
and we may well assume that they were to some extent in- 
separable from all warfare in the post-Christian period. There 
can, however, be no doubt that there was a constant effort made 

I. ir5r?ft i 

srr'^ft.^T i 

qi? «nf : i Mbh„ xii. 95. 13.14. 

a. I I Bk. X. Chap.^ 

3. ^ 1 1. 350, 
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to follow the higher ideal as far as possible; otherwise the high 
Rajput code of chivalry could not have survived till the medi- 
dVal times. 

It would not be out of place to point out that even the 
rules of kutayuddha^ referred to above, will appear as humane, 
when compared to the atrocities that disfigured the warfare 
in the Ancient East. No ancient Indian king is known to hav(k 
boasted of having built a wall with human skulls or having 
flayed the enemies and covered the city gates or fort-walls with 
their skins, as Thutmoscs III and Asurnazerpal arc known to 
have done. 

There were definite rules about quarters to be given to 
the eymy. One who laid down arms and threw himself on 
the merc.y of the conqueror w'as not to be slain, so also one 
who was wounded or fleeing away from (he battlefield. 
Prisoners of war, if w^ounded, were to be treated by the army 
doctors. Among the Aryans they were usually not sold into 
slavery,^ but allowed to return home at the end of the wai.^ 

There were also regular rules about the booty. Treasures, 
valuables, weapons, provisions etc. belonging to the defeated 
king could be seized by the victor.® All immovable propeity 
belonging to private persons could be temporarily occupied 
and utilised. 

We have very little information as to tl^* mtcrcourse be- 
tween the two countries waging war with each other. Since w e 
find passport necessary for foreigners entering the country 
in normal times, it is quite likely that all communications may 
have been stopped wdth the declaration of w^ar. States must 
have naturally taken care to sec that merchandise and pro- 
visions of their owm country did not pass into the possession 
of the opponent to strengthen his fighting forces. When, 
however, frontiers were extensive and administration ineffi- 
cient, some amount of trade may have continued stealthily. 
Whether there was blockade by sea and \\licther the enemy 
ships were liable to be seized, we do not know. 

1. I Arthasdstra, IN. i 3 * 

Tlie slave captured on the battlefield is, however, referred to by 
Narada; he was, however, permitted to secure his release by offering 
a substitute. 

2. Agnipurdnoj Chap. 240. 

3. Manu, VII. 96-7. S 4 ra, IV. 7. 38^. 
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Let US now pass on to consider the relations between sove- 
reign states in time of peace. It is doubtful whether therO'Vere 
permanent resident embassies in vogue in ancient times. 
Megasthenes resided at the court of Chandragupta Maurya and 
Deimachos at that of Bindusara. It is quite likely that the 
Mauryas may have sent their own ambassadors at the Seleii- 
kidan court, especially because the Buddhist missionaries had 
been dispatched there to preach dharma. We, however, do not 
know whether the Greek ambassadors lived for a few years or 
whether their embassies were permanent. Hcliodorus 
was residing at Vidisa, the - capital of Malwa, as the 
ambassador of Antialkidas, the Greek ruler of Taxila, but it is 
not likely that he may have stayed only for a few months and 
for a particular mission. The embassies were received at the 
court of Samudragupta from the king of Ceylon and at the court 
of Chalukya ruler Pulake^in II (c. 630) from the king of Persia; 
but they were for specific purposes only. The Indian embas- 
sies that went to China or Rome were also something like 
the modern missions of good will, making some presents to 
the kings concerned and requesting some commercial con- 
cessions. In Europe too regular permanent embassies started 
only late in the medieval period. The Sanskrit word for 
ambassador, dutay literally means a messenger and suggests 
that he visited the foreign court for a particular purpose or 
mission. The instructions given to the duta in the Arthasdstra 
(Bk. I, chap. 16) show that he was to reside in the foreign court 
only till he felt that there was still a possibility of his mission 
succeeding; otherwise he was to return. 

Heads of the missions sent to foreign countries were classi- 
fied into three categories.^ jVwrwA/flr/Afl ambassador was one who 
had the full powers of negotiations and parimitdrtha was one 
who could not deviate from his instructions. Sdsanahara duta 
was merely to deliver the message and take back the reply; he 
could not negotiate at all.^ In ancient as in modern times, 
the ambassador was a licensed and open spy; during his stay 
at the foreign court, he was to cultivate friendly relations with 
the officials with a view to get a clue to the real policy of the 
government. He was to guage the general situation, estimate 
the state’s resources in men and money and get a first hand 
information from his own spies about the condition of the ^ 
defences and forts of the country. He was to send his reports 
home in a cipher code {gudhaUkka)."^ 

1. Arihaiastrat Bk. 1 . Chap. 16. 

a. Ibid. 
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,Thc person of the ambassador was regarded as inviolable 
in ancient as in modern times. Duta is a mere messenger, 
says the Rdmaydna, delivering his master’s message, and so he 
should not be punished even if it is provoking.^ The Mahdbhd- 
rata declares that a king who kills an ambassador, will go to hell 
along with all his ministers.* Even when hostilities have 
started, the duta and his entourage were not to be touched.* 
If, however, he misbehaved, he could be branded or disfigured, 
as was done by Ravana in the case of Maruti. 

Even w^hen occasional embassies were not on visit in a 
neighbouring state, spies were always at work to fish out the 
information above indicated. Some of them lived in the guise 
of students and others in that of ascetics or merchants. Pro- 
stitutes and dancing girls were also extensively employed; 
many of them used to manage to get service as betel-bearers 
or umbrella bearers in the court and so manage to be nearest 
to the king with a view to find out what was passing in the inner- 
most circles of government. 

There wa** free intercourse between neighbouring states 
in time of peace. Passports were of course necessary for entry, 
but when they were procured, further movements were un- 
restricted. Foreign merchants visiting the country regularly 
were not required to procure a passport for every visit. 
Suspicious looking persons were arrested at ports and were not 
allowed to proceed.^ The state kept a watch » i eye over the 
foreigners and noted their movements and actions carefully 
with a view to find out whether they were functioning as spies. 
There was no restriction on the imports and exports of goods; 
of course the necessary customs duties had to be paid. 

Ships that touched the harbours on their v/ay elsewhere 
had to pay port dues. If they were weather-beaten or damaged, 
all facilities were ofl’ered to them for repairs and re-equipment.* 
Sometimes some states used to confiscate all articles on such 
ships if they touched at places other than regular ports; but 
this practice was not usually approved. Kakatiya king 
Rudradeva claims the credit of having stamped out this 
practice.® 

1. I 

2. II X. 85. 26. 

3. Mitiprakdia, VII. 64. 

4. Arthaiastra, Bk. II. Chap. 28. 

5. Ibid, 
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Relations with Feudatories 

Feudatory or semi-independent stales existed in large 
numbers in ancient India. We have seen already how the 
conqueror was expected not to annex the territories of a king 
defeated by him, but to allow his state an autonomous existence 
under his overlordship. This gave rise to a large number 
of feudatory states. Their number was further increased when 
the senior posts of Divisional or Provincial governors 
began to become hereditary and their incumbants began to 
be invested with the feudatory titles like maharaja, sdmanta^ 
mahdsdmanta or mandalesvara. Under the Deccan administra- 
tions like those of the Yadavas or the Ch&lukyas, it becomes 
tfto difficult to state whether a particular mahdmandalesvara was 
a real feudatory or a provincial viceroy with the feudatory’s 
titles. The confusion becomes more confounded by the prac- 
tice prevailing in several localities of appointing defeated feu- 
datories as provincial officers in the empire of the conqueror. 

Till recently some of the larger Indian feudatory states like 
those of Hyderabad, Baroda and Kolhapur had their own 
feudatories; the same was the case in the past also. Thus king 
Matrivishnu of Eran {c, 480 A. D.) was a subordinate of king 
Sura^michandra who in his turn was feudatory of the emperor 
Budhagupta.i In 813 A. D. Govinda III was the Raslitrakuta 
emperor, his nephew Karkka was his feudatory, ruling 
over southern Gujarat and Sri-Budhavarsha of Salukika family 
was governing Siharika 12 as a sub-feudatory, to which posi- 
tion he was raised by the younger brother of Karkka.^ It will 
be thus seen that the feudatories could create their own sub- 
feudatories, probably with the previous permission of the 
emperor. • 

Naturally, therefore, the status and powers of all the feuda- 
tories were not the same, a circumstance which reminds us of the 
Indian polity under the British rule in which the different Indian 
princes enjoyed different privileges. The important feudatories 
were entitled to the use of a feudal throne, fly whisk, palanquin 
and elephants. They were also authorised to the use of five 
musical instruments, iringa (horn), iankha (conch), bherl (drum), 
ayaghdnta (bell of victory) and tamata, a privilege that was guar- 
dedly conferred by the imperial power. They were usually 
styled as maharajas^ sdmantas^ mahdsdmantasj or mandaleivaras. 

1, C% /• III, p. 89. 

2 . Ey /., III. p. 53« 
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P.epresentatives of the Imperial power stayed at the court 
of feudatory rulers to watch its interests. They exercised 
power of general control and supervision, similar to those of 
the Residents or Political Agents of the present day. They were 
received, as merchant Sulaiman informs us, with profound 
respect due to the representatives of the imperial power. They 
had a large number of spies under them to detect whether the 
feudatory kings were contemplating sedition or revolt against 
the imperial power. The feudatories, on the other hand, used 
to appoint a representative of their own at the imperial court 
to keep themselves in touch witn its latest trends and develop- 
ments. Thus Bahkeya, the feudatory governor of Banavasi, 
had a representative of his, named Ganapatt, at the court of the 
Rashtrakuta emperor Amoghavarsha I {c. 850 A. D.).i 


The control, which the paramount power exercised, natu- 
rally varied with the status of the feudatory and its own capacity 
to check him. General obedience to imperial orders was 
expeeted and exacted. The feudatories were usually required 
to acknowledge their subordinate position in the official char- 
ters they issueil by mentioning the name of the emperor first. 
They could not issue their coinage. Attendance at the imperia 
court was required not only on ceremonial occasions but a » 
at periodical intervals; epigraphs and literary works usuaUy 
describe the imperial courts as teeming with feudatories come 
to pay personal homage to the emperor. A regular tribute 

Had ,0 He — I' 

Tp^LeTwere also expected on the occasions of festivity 
■: .he in.pe.ial 

er.i.fe.7- »» 

4- .1 TJ.irnoe the feudatories had to supply a 
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certain number of P Kalachuri prince So^hadeva 
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{c. 850 A.D.) is known to have participated in the Bengal cam- 
paign of Mihira Bhoja;^ Narasimha Chalukya (c. 910 A.D.) 
of southern Karnatak is seen fighting in U. P. against the 
Pratihara emperor Mahipala on behalf of his overlord, the 
Rashtrakuta emperor Krishna III.^ The Chalukyas of Vengi 
had to supply forces to the Rashtrakutas in their wars against 
the Gangas of Mysore during the gth century. Nagarasa, 
a feudatory of the Gangas, had to participate with his own for- 
ces, at the bidding of his sovereign in a feud between Ayyapadeva 
and Viramahendra, wherein he lost his life.® Many such 
instances arc known; the above are mere typical ones. 


The measure of internal autonomy varied according to 
circumstances. Bigger feudatories like the Uchchakalpas, the 
Parivrajakas and the Varmans under the Guptas, the Gujarat 
rulers under the Rashtrakutas and the Silahara kings under 
the Chalukyas and the Yadavas enjoyed large amount 
of internal autonomy. Some of them like the Uchchakalpas 
do not even refer to the Imperial power in their land-grants; 
but this procedure was rather exceptional. Subject to the 
payment of a certain amount of tribute, they enjoyed full inter- 
nal autonomy. I’hey could create their own sub-feudatories 
and appoint their own officers. They could assign taxes, alie- 
nate villages and even sell them without any reference to the 
imperial power.^ 


How slender was the control which the proud feudato- 
ries were disposed to tolerate in our period can be judged from 
the following extract from a letter of Akkham, the Lohana 
chief of Brahmanabad, to Chacha, who called upon him to 
recognise his sovereignty—*! have never shown you opposition 
or quarrelled with you. Your letter of friendship was received 
and I was much exalted by it. Our friendship shall remain 
and no animosity shall arise. I will comply with your orders. 
You are at liberty to reside at any place within the territory 
of Brahmanabad. If you have resolved to go in any other 
direction, there is nobody to prevent you or molest you. 1 
possess such power and influence that can render you aid.® 


1, E, /., XII. p. loi. 

2, Rashfrakufas, p, 265. 

3, Ibid,, pp. gi-4. 

4, I, A„ XIIT. p. 136; E, /., III. p. 310, 

The Uchchakalpa, Parivrajaka and Gujarat RdshtrakUfa^ charicn 
were ussually issued without .he sanction of the imperial power, 

5, Elliot, I. p. 146. 
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^ Sniallcr feudatories naturally enjoyed far less freedom, 
l^arayana Maharaja and Satrughna Maharaja, who were 
Vakataka feudatories, Rudrata, who was a feudatory ofVainya- 
gupta, Paramagula, a subordinate ruler of Gahga king Sivamara 
and Bhanusakti, who owed allegiance to the Kadambas, all 
felt the necessity of securing imperial sanction for alienating 
the revenues of some villages in their own states.^ When Budha- 
varsha, a feudatory of the Rashtrakuta emperor Govinda III, 
desired to grant a village to counteract 4lie evil influence 
of Saturn, he had to supplicate the permission of his feudal lonl.^ 
Sankaragana, a feudatory of the Rashtrakuta emperor Dhruva, 
is seen to take the imperial permission when making a village 
grant.® The Kadambas also exercised a similar control over 
their feudatories. In tht*: Gurjara Pratihara empire even feu- 
datories in the distant provinces like Kathiawar had to take 
imperial permission for the alienation of land or land revenues, 
which was usually given through the resident Political Agents, 
who are often seen signing the copperplate charters on behali 
of the imperial power.'* The same practice prevailed also under 
the Paramaras® and was followed in the 7th century in 
Kashmir.® 

Third rate feudatories were subjected to still greater control 
and interference. Their feudal overlords and even the latter’s 
premiers are often seen granting away villages in their kingdoms. 
Thus the Rashtrakuta emperor Krishna II gave e village ivt the 
jurisdiction of a Gujarat feudatory of his, king Ohandragupta.'^ 
The Paramara king Naravarma gave twenty ‘ploughs’ of land 
in a village of his feudatory Rajyadeva.® A feudatory of the 
Chalukya emperor Somesvara is seen agreeing to pay five gold 
coins for a certain charity, because he was commanded to do 
so by the prime-minister of the Emperor.® Gangadeva, a feu- 
datory of the Paramaia king Jayavarma, is seen making a land 
grant at the dictate of his sovereign.^® 


I. C. L /„ in, p. 236; /. //. a., VI, p, 53; C., X. Gd. 17 ; A A.. 

VI. pp. 31-2, 

а. A XII, p. 15, 

3. E, A, IX. p. 195. 

4. E, A, IX. 9. 

5. .7* 4. s, vn. pp, 736-9, 

б. A A., XIII. p, 98. 
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Feudatories, who had rebelled and were defeated in 
war, were subjected to a number of indignities. Kumarapala 
(<?. 1150 A.D.) defeated and dethroned Vikramasiihha, a fed- 
datory of his nephew upon the throne.^ Sometimes greater 
humiliations were in store for them ; they were often compelled 
to sweep the stables of the conqueror.^ They had to surrender 
their treasures, horses and elephants as a punishment for their 
disloyalty. Often their states were taken over or annexed 
for a short period. 

If the Central Government became weak, the feudatories 
used to become practically independent. During the decline 
of the Gurjara Pratihara empire, a number of its feudatories 
quietly assumed the imperial title mahdrdjddhirdja paramesvara,^ 
They would discontinue mentioning the emperor’s name ia 
their charter or refer to it only in a casual manner. Their 
tributes would become more and more irregular. The imperial 
power, having become weak, would require their military 
support, and they could dictate their own terms when giving 
it. Thus Ramapala of Bengal had to pay ja heavy price for 
getting the support of his feudatories to win the throne. If 
there was war of succession, their position would be still strong- 
er ; they could then rake sides and try to put their own nominee 
on the throne, thus playing the role of the king-makers. On such 
occasions they could pay off their old ' scores by imposing 
their own terms on the new successor; the latter could hardly 
get dT expect the same obedience to his orders from the feu- 
datories who were his erst-while benefactors. If the emperor 
was very weak, a war would start among the feudatories for 
succeeding to the imperial position. At the decline of the 
Chalukya power, the Yadavas, the Kajachuris and the Hoy- 
salas started a race for the hegemony of the Deccan, in which 
the first mentioned power eventually succeeded. Such a pheno- 
menon occurred towards the end of almost all the empires. 

The policy to permit defeated kings to rule as feudatories 
no doubt protected vested interest and favoured local autonomy. 
But it also introduced a permanent element of instability in the 
body politic. Naturally the feudatories were always cherish- 
ing the hope of throwing the imperial yoke one day, and the 


l« Kumarapdlaprabandha, p, 42, ' 

2ft F. /„ XVIII. p, 248, 

3, E, 11 . p. i93i III. pp. 26 i-7< 
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imperial power had to keep a vigilant watch over their actions 
and •intentions. It could not disarm them because it needed 
tlfeir forces for its own purposes also. Very often the feudatory 
and the imperial power were in a state of armed neutrality; the 
imperial power could maintain its position as long as it managed 
to keep a balance of power among its feudatories and its own 
effective hold over all of them. The consequences of this per- 
manent condition of instability will be discussed in the course 
of the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV 


GENERAL SURVEY AND ESTlAlATE 

During the course of the last thirteen chapters, we have 
described the conceptions .and ideals of the ancient Indians 
about the state and its nature and functions and described 
the different branches of its administration. While dealing 
with the latter, we isolated the different links of the adminis- 
trative machinery like the king, the ministry, the secretariat, 
etc. and discussed their characteristic features and history 
in the different periods. This treatment must no doubt have 
enabled the reader to trace the origin and development of 
the different institutions and offices very clearly. It is, however, 
equally desirable that he should have the picluie of the govern- 
ment machinery as a w^hole from age to age, so that he may 
understand the main administrative cliaiacteristicS^ of the 
succeeding ages. In this concluding chapter, therefore, 
we first propose to survey the administration as a whole from 
age to age. 

The study of the past is no doubt intersting and impor- 
tant for its own sake. It, however, becomes also useful, if 
it can be brought to bear on the present. In the second section 
of this chapter we therefore propose to form a general estimate 
of the ancient Indian political thought and administration and 
impartially point out their strong as well as weak points. If 
we are enabled to get a clear idea of the good points of ancient 
Indian polity, it may possible for us to strive to reproduce 
them in modern times; if we can spot out its weak features, 
we may he enabled to eliminate them in the new constitution. 

Section I 

The student of ancient Indian institutions like the caste, 
the marriage, the Asramas etc. has sufficiently ample material 
to trace their development from age to age. The same is not 
the case with the student of ancient Indian polity and adminis- 
tration. We can give a picture in broad outlines of the govern- 
ment in the Vedic age. The developments that took place 
during the next one thousand years or so are more or less concealed 
from our view owing to the ^ack of original sources. When the 
curtain rises with the Mauryan period, we find a fully developed 
administration, undertaking a vast number of ministrant 
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functions of the state. The different stages of development by 
which the state, which m Vedic age was performing only a few 
essential functions, began to undertake a number ofministrant 
activities, are more or less concealed from our view. The slate 
machinery and administration, of which we get so full a picture 
in the Mauryan period, becomes stereotyped later and we 
can hardly notice much development and variation in later 
centuries. 


The State and Administration in the Vedic Period 

The State of the Vedic period was a small one like the city 
states of ancient Greece, being hardly more extensive than a 
modern district. In most cases it was also tribal in origin; 
its residents were or believed themselves to be the descendants 
of some famous traditional ancestor like Yadu, Puru or Turvasu. 
The governing class consisted of the patriarchs of the different 
families. A number of these families formed a vis or canton, 
presided over by a vispati] and a number of visas formed a jana, 
presided over by a janapati or king. The king was merely the 
president of a C' -uncil of peers as in ancient Greece. His powers, 
therefore, were limited; nor was he regarded as divine. There 
arc traces of kingship having been once elective, but very soon 
the royal office became hereditary. At the end of the Vedic 
period the functions and powers of the king began to be compared 
with those of Indra and other gods; the way w as thus bejng 
paved to the theory of the Divinity of King. 

As centuries rolled on, the state began to become more 
extensive and so also the king’s powers. For many centuries, 
however, the king was effectively controlled by a Popular Assem- 
bly called sarniti; the greatest calamity that could fall upon a 
king was a disagreement between him and his Assembly. The 
Assembly probably consisted of patriarchs and the heads of 
cantons {lispatis). In ^ihe day to day administration the king 
was assisted by council of advisers known as ratninSy partly 
consisting of his relations, partly of courtiers and partly of the 
heads of the main departments of administration. The com- 
mander-in-chief, the tax-gatherer, the treasurer and the 
village he/idman are the principal administrative officers 
that are usually mentioned in the period. It is clear that 
the state was mainly concerned in maintaining law and order 
against internal and external enemies; it also collected the 
taxes necessary for the purpose. The latter were in the beginning 
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voluntary and occasional contributions, but they gradually 
became obligatory, as the centuries rolled on. Adjudication 
was undertaken by the state only in the late Vedic period; 
usually most of the disputes were settled outside the court, pro- 
bably by the popular village bodies. 

The Vedic States being small, one can hardly trace the 
beginning of provincial or district administration in the age. 
The heads of the villages {grdmanU) were in direct touch with 
the king and his council. In the course of time, states began 
to be more extensive. There was a tendency to confederate; 
we find the Kurus and the Panchalas forming a confederate 
state. The Brahmana literature also refers to emperors and 
empires. These empires, however, were probably not usually 
bigger than a modrern Commissioner’s division. Their de- 
velopment, however, put an end to the tribal state; territorial 
states became the order of the day from c, 1000 B.C. 

The bigger states of the Brahmana period (r. 1000 B.C.) 
must have developed some kind of district administration, but 
we do not find any reference to it. Nor do we find any mention 
of the central secretariat. The art of writing had not yet come 
into extensive use; the kings used to establish contact with the 
villages in their smalj kingdoms either by personal tours or 
thrpugh special messengers. 

We hardly come across any systematic discussion of the 
aims and ideals of the state. Incidental observations, how- 
ever, enable us to know that like god Varuna, the king was 
expected to be dhritavrata^ the upholder of law. He was also 
to promote the material and moral well-being of his subjects. 

Side by side with monarchy, which was the prevailing 
type of the state, there also existed republics in the Vedic age. 
They were known as Vairdjyas or kingless states. The republican 
assemblies probably consisted of the patriarchs and heads of 
viiaSy who used to elect a president of their own. When this 
office became hereditaiy, kingship came into existence; when 
it remained elective, the state continued to be a republic. 

During e. 600 to 350 B.C., Magadha and Ko^ala had deve- 
loped into fairly big states, but we do not have much informa- 
tion about their administrative machinery. The king was at 
the head of the state; he had ministers tp assist him, District 
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and .provincial government was yet not well developed, we 
fiAd the headmen of 80,000 villages being directly summoned 
for a conference by king Bimbisara. Under the Nandas, 
however, provincial government was being developed with 
the help of the Mahamatras, who later played so important 
a role in the Mauryan administration. 

The Mauryan State 

The state and administration in the Mauryan period shows 
a remarkable advance over that in the Vedic age. We get be- 
fore our view the full administration of a well-organised 
empire with Central, Provincial, District, Town and Village 
governments functioning in their own spheres. Kingship 
becomes hereditary; all earlier traces of election disappear. 
Power? of the king become more and more extensive; he be- 
comes the head of the entire administration, military, executive 
and judicial. He also begins to wield legislative powers; his 
decrees and ordinances begin to have the force of law. The 
autocracy of the king was facilitated by the disappearance 
of the samiti or the Popular Assembly of the Vedic age. As 
kingdoms became more and more extensive, it was probably 
found difficult for a central popular assembly to meet regu- 
larly to transact admininstrative business, the means of communi- 
cation being very slow. The samiti^ therefore, tended to cMs- 
appear in the later Vedic period and is not referred to in any 
Mauryan or post-Mauryan document. The view that the 
Paura-Jdnapadas represented a Popular Assembly which stepped 
into the shoes of the Vedic samiti is untenable, as already shown 
in Chap. VII. 

The Vedic council of king’s advisers (ratnins) became a 
well established body in this age exercising greater powers. 
It now became a regular ministry, king’s relations and cour- 
tiers being gradually eliminated from it. .With the disappea- 
rance of samiti or the Popular Assembly, the ministry theore- 
tically became responsible to the king only, though in actual 
practice, it was considerably under the influence of the public 
opinion. 

The most rcmal-kablc change in the government first visi- 
ble in the Mauryan age was the widening of its activities, 
necessitating an increase in the number of ministers and de- 
partments. Government ceases to be interested merely in 
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maintaining law and order and collecting taxes; it begins to 
take active steps to increase the material resources of the country 
by working mines, developing forests, encouraging colonization, 
organising state industries and affording protection to mecha- 
nics and artisans. It seeks to protect the interests of the con- 
sumers by appointing market inspectors to examine weights 
and measures and by taking effective steps to prevent cornering. 
It tries to control vice by regulating gambling, drinking and 
prostitution. It begins to take active interest in the spiritual, 
intellectual and cultural well-being of its subjects by appoint- 
ing sp 4 fcial officers to promote piety, morality and righteous- 
ness and by extending patronage to scholars and artists. It 
seeks to relieve the miseries of the poor by establishing rest 
houses, charity halls and free hospitals. The successful 
discharge of all these activities necessitated a great increase in 
the departments and officers of the government. There is no 
doubt that the Mauryan government discharged most of the 
above duties. Whether smaller states also that succeeded it 
in later times performed them all, we do not know. 

The emergence of»a big empire undertaking all the above 
activities naturally gave rise to a big secretariat at the Impe- 
rial and Provincial headquarters. The full fledged machinery 
of an empire with Imperial, Provincial, District and Local 
govennnents also became evolved by c. 250 B.C. It continued 
to function with some minor changes throughout the ancient 
Indian period. 

Big empires presuppose large armies; we find them the order 
of the day from c. 500 B. C. The armies begin to consume 
the lion’s share of the government revenues. The need of the 
army, as also of a government discharging multifarous duties, 
necessitated higher taxation. The number of taxes, as also 
their incidence, begins to increase gradually from century to 
century. 

We have seen already how the republics existed in the 
Vedic age in a number of localities. They continued to pros- 
per in parts of the Punjab and Sindh, Magadha and Videha 
down to the 6th century B.C. During the next century most of 
the north-eastern republics like the Sakyas and the Koliyas, 
the Mallasand the Videhas were destroyed by the rising imperia- 
lism of Magadha. The republics in the Punjab and Sindh, 
however, were flourishing down to e. 325 B.C. They had tobow 
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down before the Mauryaii imperialism, which, however, seems 
to Ifave left their internal government machinery untouched, 
l^hese republics, reasserted their independence on the down- 
fall of the Mauryans, but were again subjugated later by the 
Kushanas for a few decades. 

Administration during 200 B. C. to 300 A. D. 

Very few changes took place in the government machin- 
ery during the above period. A number of foreign govern- 
ments rose to power at this time in northern and north-western 
India and in Gujarat, Kathiawar and Malwa, but their admi- 
nistrative machinery did not matcrially*diffcr from that in the 
earlier period. The king continued to be the head of the ad- 
ministration. His power was on the increase; we find him assum- 
ing more pompous titles. Chandragupta and Asoka were 
content to call themselves as rajas \ Kanishka styled himself 
maharaja rdjdiirdja and devaputra. The latter title shows how 
the theory of the divinity of king was making further progress 
under the Scythian ascendancy; the Kushana emperors had 
in fact a devakula^ containing a royal gallery of portrait statues 
of deified dead emperors. An intreresting innovation intro- 
duced by the Scythian rulers was the system of dvairdjya^ under 
which the king and the heir-apparent both ruled with almost 
equal powers. As instances of this dvairajya^ we may refer to 
the joint rule of Spaliriscs and Azes, Hagana and Hagam^sha, 
Gondopharnes and Gad, Kanishka II and Huvishka. Under 
the Western Kshatrapas the father used to reign as Mahaksha- 
trapa simultaneously with the son as Kshatrapa both issuing 
coins in their own names. In the dvairdjya administration, 
the junior member seems to have exercised greater powers 
than those conceded to ihcyuvardja (crown-prince) by the Hindu 
polity. 

We have seen already how the Vedic samiti or Popular 
Assembly died down by c. 500 B.C., if not earlier. No Popu- 
lar Assembly emerged during this period also. Power at the 
centre was vested in the hands of the king, the crown-prince 
and a council of ministers, the members of which were theore- 
tically responsible to the king alone. The secietariat conti- 
nued to function at the capital as in the earlier period and used 
to coordinate the activities of the Central Government and 
communicate its decisions to the provinces, towns and 
villages. 
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The provincial, district and town administration conti- 
nued on the same lines as before. The foreign rulers 'only 
changed the designations or titles of some of the officers; thus 
the provincial governor was called a Kshatrapa or a 
^^dhdhshatfdpu under the ^akas and ICushanas, the district 
officer, probably mridarch and the military commandant 
strategos under the Greeks. The foreign conquerors were 
usually Indianised in a generation or two and they used 
to accept Hindu political theories and practices along with 
Hindu culture and religion. Thus the great Scythian ruler 
Rudradaman I had his council of ministers like Asoka or Agni- 
mitra, the members of. which were called matisachivas and Kar- 
masackivas; we find him proudly mentioning how he had studied 
the science of polity {arthavidjm) and was governing according 
to its 'principles. 

We have very little data to enlighten us about the ad- 
ministrative activities of the Sungasand Kanvas, the Parthi- 
ans and the Kushanas, the Sakas and the Satavahanas. We 
are not, therefore, in a position to state whether the govern- 
ment of these states used to undertake the multifarious activities 
recommended by the Arthaidstra and undertaken by the 
Mauryan administration. 

Gupta and post-Gupta Period. 

TKe Hindu administrative theories and practices did not 
undergo any material changes in the Gupta and post-Gupta 
period (c. 300 to 1200 A.D.). The hereditary king continued 
to be the head of the government, being the centre of all 
executive, military and judicial powers. He was regarded 
divine but not infallible; he was particularly warned to be- 
have properly and according to Dharma, because his subjects 
would follow his example. He continued to govern with the 
help of a ministry, which under normal circumstances, could 
influence the king and administia'ion considerably. The 
secretariat continued to be what it was in the former age. 
The system of inspection seems to have been carried to greater 
perfectidh as centuries -rolled on. The empires continued 
to have provincial, district and town administration more or 
less on the old lines; only the names of the divisions and their 
heads often changed from province to province and century 
to century. The military department continued to be the. most 
important and the most expensive department; most of the 
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district and provincial governors and members of the ministry 
were* militry officers. States continued to devote their atten- 
tion to the development of national resources by taking steps 
to develop mines and forests; they also supervised trade and 
industry by appointing special officers for the purpose. They 
continued to show interest in the moral and spiritual progress 
of their subjects by appointing a special minister in their cabinet 
whose duty it was to supervise the morals of the people, to give 
grants to the different religious establishments and temples 
and to advice the king as to the changes necessary in socio- 
religious customs and institutions. Wc possess much ampler 
evidence during this period than in any other before of the 
laudable desire of the state to help education and scholar- 
ship by direct grants to educational institutions and by dona- 
tions to distinguished scholars and authors. The extensive 
patronage extended by the state to the temple cult gave a 
very great impetus to fine arts like sculpture, painting, dancing 
and architecture. 

Attention may be drawn to administrative developments 
in this period. Republics ceased to flourish in ancient 
India from c, 400 A.D. Growing veneration for hereditary 
kingship tended to make the presidentship of the 
republics also hereditary; the republican presidents began to 
be invested with royal titles, and when their posts became 
hereditary also, they could not be distinguishe d from here- 
ditary monarchs. 

The second important feature of this period is the re- 
markable development it recorded in the powers and functions 
of the village and town councils. These institutions existed 
in the earlier period also, but the available evidence does not 
show that they were then so much non-official in character, 
and were wielding such extensive powers as they did from 
the 4th century onwards both in northern and southern 
India. They discharged almost all functions of the government 
except that of declaring peace and war ; they were such strong 
bulwarks of popular power that they nearly counterbalanced 
the disappearance of the samxiis at the Central Government. 
The growing tendency of the king to grab more power was 
considerably counteracted by the strong championship of the 
popular rights and privileges by the village councils. Most 
of the taxes due from the villagers were collected by the village 
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councils; the latter would simply refuse to collect them if they 
were new or unjust. The village councils continued to "settle 
all village disputes with the exception of serious crimes. 

A General Estimate 

Let us now proceed to form a general estimate of the 
ancient Hindu polity and its achievements. While doing so, 
we shall take an absolutely Impartial standpoint. We must 
not, however, forget that ancient kings and institutions can- 
not be judged by standards then not known anywhere. We must 
make due allowance for the circumstances and surroundings 
in which the Hindu polity and administration were working 
and then form our estimate about them. We shall also state 
briefly the lessons taught by our general survey and estimate, 
which may be of use for the present and the future. 

Several types of states like republics, oligarchies, diar- 
chies and monarchies were prevailing in India in ancient times, 
but eventually monarchy became the order of the day. This 
phenomenon was not peculiar to ancient India; it repeated 
itself in ancient Europe also where we find the republics in 
Greece and Italy being gradually supplanted by monarchies 
lind empires. Representative government was not known 
both to the ancient East and West, and so republics could 
function only when the state was small and a meeting of its 
Assembly consisting practically of all the senior members 
of its privileged order was possible. As in the ancient re- 
publics of Greece and Rome, political power was vested 
not in the whole population, but |in the members of a 
small privileged order, mostly consisting of Kashatriyas and 
perhaps of the Brahmanas, also in a few cases. The Hindu 
polity worked in a society that had accepted the principles 
of the caste system, which laid down that government was 
primarily the function and duty of the Kshatriyas, assisted 
to some extent by the Biahmanas. Franchise in the ancient 
Indian republics could, therefore, not be extended to the whole 
population. In the modern age, which does not believe in the 
predetermination of one’s functions by birth, it will naturally 
have to be extended to all. 

Democracy is the order of the day at present and wc all 
hope to'have a full fledged republic in India in the near future. 
It will be, therefore, necessary to understand the causes that 
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led^to the disappearance of the republics in ancient India. 
Generally speaking republics could function successfully in 
ancient India in smaller states. They also presupposed a kind 
of tribal unity in the governing class; republics failed to de- 
velop into a purely territorial state of large dimensions. Dis- 
tances are annihilated now; the principle of representative 
government has been discovered and is in universal practice. 
Tribal stage has been passed away long ago and we have now 
developed a national consciousness. There is therefore no 
reason why India should not function and flourish as a large 
republic in the modern age. 

Growing veneration for a hereditary ruler fostered by the 
principle of the divinity of king was also partly responsible for 
the disappearance of the ancient republics. When presidents, 
generals and members of the executive council became hereditary 
in republics, their polity could not be much differentiated from 
monarchy. Divinity of king is now' a dead doctrine and wc 
need not apprehend that it will prejudice the development 
of the republican spirit or institutions in the modern times, 
except perhaps in some Indian states, where the monarchical 
traditions arc still nourished. Ancient Indian polity, how- 
ever, conceded divinity^ only to virtuous, conscientious and 
able' rulers, who acted as real trustees for their subjects, and 
who were prepared to sacrifice their own interests, comforts 
and funds to promote the well-being of subjects. Monarchy 
can continue in Indian states only if their subjects are 
convinced that their monarchs belong to the above category. 
Our political thinkers, it should not be forgotten, condemn 
incapable, vicious and tyrannical kings as demons incarnate 
and permit their subjects to dethrone them, and even to kill 
them. 

A study of ancient Indian history and polity shows that 
our republics flourished as long as there was harmony and con- 
cord among the members of their Assemblies. I’here was,, 
however, a tendency among them to quarrel. In some re- 
publics every member of the Assembly was given the title of 
rfljfl; often he was not inclined to accept the leadership of a fellow 
member because it presupposed his own inferiority. Neigh- 
bouring kings used to send spies to foment quarrels and dissen- 
tions among the members of the republican bodies. Groups 
and parties were often formed in the republican Assemblies 
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and they spent their time and energy in bringing each other’s 
downfall and incidentally paving the way of. an outside con- 
queror. Many of the ancient Indian republics were destroyed 
by the neighbouring kings and emperors by encouraging feuds 
and dissensions among the members of their Assemblies. The 
party defeated in the Assembly would often seek outside help 
and thus seal the ruin of the state. Modern India, which 
seeks to develop republican traditions and institutions, may 
well carve on the gate of its Parliamentary House the prophesy 
of the Buddha about the Lichchhavi republic. The republic 
of the Lichchhavis, said the Buddha, would prosper as long as 
the members of their Assembly met frequently, showed reverence 
to age, experience and ability, transacted the state business 
in concord and harmony and did not develop selfish parties 
engaged in eternal wrangling for their narrow and selfish ends. 

In the course of time, monarchy became the order of the 
day owing to the causes already explained. It cannot be de- 
nied that our political writers have placed the highest pos- 
sible ideals before the kingly order; they can be hardly improved 
in modern times. The king was to be dhritavrata^ pledged 
to maintain and defend law, order, justice and morality; he 
was not above the law, but subject to its jurisdiction. He 
was to be something even more than a trustee for his subjects; 
a trustee has merely to abstain from taking any undue advantage 
of his position, while promoting the interest of the trust; the 
king, according to the ancient Indian ideals, has to sacrifice 
his own personal comforts and interests in order to secure the 
prosperity of the kingdom. Divinity was conceded not to the 
person but to the office of the king. The theory that a king can 
do no wrong and is accountable to none but God was almost 
unknown to ancient India. Attention of the king was pointedly 
drawn to the great necessity of a proper training, the absence of 
which was sure to land him into numerous pitfalls, that do not 
come across the path of an ordinary individual. The doctrine 
of the divinity of the king’s office was intended merely to 
inspire respect for authority; and not to encourage autocracy 
or irresponsibility in the kingly order. 

It must be however admitted that in actual practice many 
kings failed to live up to the ideal. The percentage of vicious 
or tyrranical kings in ancient India was however by no means 
higher than in medieval Europe. It would be however useful 
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to understand the causes that were responsible for the non- 
realisMion of the ideal of kingship in a large number of cases. 

Failure to develop proper secular and constitutional checks 
on the power of the king was the main reason for the kingly 
ideal not being frequently realised in practice. Like some 
medieval political thinkers of Europe, most of our ancient Indian 
thinkers did no doubt not say that a bad king was accountable 
to God alone. Nevertheless, in actual practice the fear of hell 
was the only effective deterrent in the case of a tyrant. Our 
writers no doubt permit subjects to migrate en masse from the 
country, if the king became oppressive; ancient inscriptions 
supply some instances of kings being brought to their senses by 
this method. This remedy, however, is a very impracticable one 
and could not be easily resorted to. They also sanction regicide 
in extreme cases. Regicide, however, presupposes an open 
and successful rebellion; as a remedy against day to day petty 
cases of tyranny it is altogether impracticable and inapplicable. 
Ancient Indian polity failed to develop secular and practicable 
remedies which could control the actions of a king who was in- 
clined to disregard the ideal and become tyrannical. 

Tliis failure was largely due to the disappearance of the 
samitis or Popular Assemblies in the post-Vedic period. As 
long as these Assemblies functioned, they could effectively 
control the actions of the king in the day to day administration. 
The Vedic literature makes it quite clear that a king could suc- 
ceed in maintaining himself on the throne only so long as his 
samiti or Popular Assembly was in agreement with him. If there 
was a disagreement, the views of the Assembly generally prevailed, 
and kings liad to submit or abdicate and go into exile. 

Central Assemblies, however, gradually disappeared in the 
post-Vedic period, not because democracy became more and 
more unsuitable to the Indian temperament, but because the 
state became bigger and bigger in size, rendering the meetings 
of a Central Assembly more and more impracticable. Had A^oka, 
Ghandragupta or Harsha revived thcjJ^Central Assembly, its 
members would have had to spend several weeks in reaching 
the capital in order to attend the Assembly meetings, and an 
equally long time in returning to their homes. The principle 
of representation was also unknown in those days both in the 
east and in the west. 

It is possible to try the experiment of a limited and consti- 
tutional monarchy in the modern Indian states, if the popular 
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and representative Assemblies are allowed to function as in 
Vcdic period. Members of the princely order will have to 
remember that they will have to submit or abdicate and go 
into exile if they cannot carry their Assembly with them. It 
is pleasing to note that the rulers of all the Indian states, which 
have not merged, have agreed to become constitutional rulers 
and to abide by the decisions of Representative Assemblies. 

Effective popular central Assemblies being found ' 
practicable in the case of larger kingdoms, ancient Indian 
political thinkers tried to protect the interests of the people 
by recommending and bringing about a great decentra- 
lisation of the functions of the government. Large powders 
were vested in the district, town and village administrations, 
which could be effectively supervised and controlled by local 
non-official councils. In the Gupta period, the sale of even 
the waste lands owned by the state required the sanction of 
the popular district council. The powders of towTi and village 
councils in ancient India were probably more extensive than 
those of similar bodies in any other polity, eastern or western, 
ancient or modern. They collected the revenues on behalf 
of the Central Government, refused to collect oppressive taxes, 
settled village disputes, organised works of public utility, and 
often maintained and financed hospitals, poor houses and 
educational institutions. It would be worth-while in the 
new, Indian constitution to entrust larger and larger power 
to the district boards and local and village councils. A word 
of warning, however, must be given. The village councils 
worked successfully in the past because th(‘ people had a high 
regard for truth and character and were instinctively inclined 
to respect age, experience and ability. Members of the village 
councils were not elected; they were raised to that position by 
the consensus of public opinion. Democracy of the modern type 
involving voting and party alignments did not exist, and is new 
to India. It presupposes wide spread of education, which must 
be immediately brought about. Fear of God and hell which has 
now disappeared must be replaced by the sense of civic duty, 
which alone can now induce our elected representatives to place 
the good of the people they represent above everything else. 

Village Panchayats of ancient India exercised wide judicial 
powers. They decided practically all cases excepting those 
of serious crimes. Life in ancient times w^as simple; judicial 
disputes were usually confined to local parties and transactions, 
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and. the law to be administered was known to and understood 
by all. Modern law is complex and complicate and presup- 
poses technical knowledge and assistance; parties to a dispute 
may often belong to distant places. Village Panchayats in 
modern times cannot, therefore, successfully exercise that wide 
civil jurisdiction which they did in the past. Nevertheless a 
beginning must be made by investing them with a limited civil 
jurisdiction. It will he difiicult for witnesses to tell brand lies 
in the presence of their fellow residents in the Panchayat 
courts, with reference to events and transactions well known 
to the locality. The revival of the village Panchayat .courts 
will no doubt secure speedier justice. There will be 
however, some uphill task. The faith in God and the dread 
of hell that hel]3cd the cause of justice in ancient times arc 
rapidly dying out. Party factions are cropping up in villages 
due to illiteracy and selfishness. Sll until a proper sense of 
civic duty and responsibility is developed to replace the faith 
in God and fear of hell, there will be some difficulty in the suc- 
cessful working of the villgc Panchayats. 

Ancient India sought to solve the problem of the finance 
of the local bodies by localising a part of the land revenue. 
Most of the villages could get back about 15 to 20% of the 
proceeds of the land-tax, which they collected for the Central 
Government, as its contribution to the funds of the village 
councils. This experiment is well worth trying modern times. 

There can be no doubt that ancient Indian political thinkers 
had evolved excellent principles for taxation. The grounds 
on which remissions were sanctioned and exemptions granted 
were also as a rule sound. All will agree that the state should 
gather the taxes like the bee which sucks the honey without 
damaging the flower, that trade and industry should be taxed 
not on gross earnings, but on net profits, that an article should 
not be taxed twice; that the rise in taxation, when inevitable, 
should be gradual and so on. The principles of exemption were 
also sound. The original idea was to grant exemption only 
to learned but poor Brahmanas, who used to impart free edu- 
cation. In some cases this privilege was abused, but the states 
usually did not fail to levy taxes on Brahmana traders and 
government servants. Th e cases where the whole Bralunana 
class was exempted were far and few between; we cannot and 
should not revive in modern times such a concession to any 
wholesale class determined solely by birth. 
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The taxation was usually determined by the local customs 
and traditions. In the later times, however, when the sany^ti 
disappeared from the scene, governments would often impose 
high and arbitrary taxes. VVe often find tugs of war between 
the central governments, which wanted to levy new and op- 
pressive taxes and the village Panchayats, which would refuse 
to collect them. Very often, however, power prevailed and 
justice went to the wall; we find villagers migrating en masse 
to escape unbearable Taxation. There can be no doubt that in 
later times, the interests of the average man in the sphere of 
taxation were not adequately protected when a greedy tyrant was 
on the throne. This however happened primarily because there 
was no samiti or popular assembly in later times. The impor- 
tance of a strong and vigilant popular Assembly as a champion 
of popular rights and interests cannot be overemphasised. 

The ancient Indian state was not merely a tax-gathering 
corporation, interested only in preserving law and order. It 
is pleasing and surprising to find that the state in ancient 
India should have interested itself in a number of ministrant 
activities of the nation-building type, which are being under 
taken by the modern . governments only in relatively recent 
times. Individual enterprise and initiative was, however, not 
usually affected by the activities of the state, because it would 
usually utilise the services of commercial and industrial guilds 
to carry out its policy. Freedom was also given to experts 
to chalk out their own plans within certain reasonable limits, 
and the state would give them substantial subsidies lo carry 
them out, if they contributed to further its nation-building 
activities. This undoubtedly is a pleasing characteristic of 
the ancient Indian polity. State for instance helped education 
merely by giving liberal grants to non-official colleges and 
universities; it did not care to dictate their policy or courses 
through a Director of Public Instruction. The growing sphere 
of state socialism threatens to create a conflict between the 
individual and the state in modem times. If the state seeks 
to materialise its plan and policy through the local bodies and 
trade guilds and organisations, as it did in ancient India, 
the interests of both are likely to be harmonised. 

The ideals of the ancient Indian state were undoubtedly 
very high and all comprehensive. It sought to promote the 
morale material, aesthetic and spiritual progress of the whole 
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coippiunity. Human ideas about the progress in these diffe- 
rent spheres go on changing from age to age, and ii is no wonder 
that we may net be able to agree with all that the state in 
ancient India did or countenanced in order to achieve progress 
in this fourfold field. For instance, it gave a general support 
to the mrndiramadharma^ which was undoubtedly iniquitous, 
especially to the Sudras and Untouchables. We must not, how- 
ever, forget that a state is but the spokesman of the society it 
represents; if certain iniquitous practices were toleiatcd by the 
state in ancient India, the society is as much to blame as the 
state. We should not judge ancient customs and institutions 
by modern standards and ideals. People ir those days bad a 
burning and living faith in the doctrine of Karma. Even 
*he Sudras and Untouchables believed that they were born in 
their particular caste as a natural result of certain sins commit- 
ted by them in past lives. As a further consequence of the same, 
some classes have certain religious and social disabilities imposed 
upon them in this life as well, under the sanction of the divine 
Sdstras. It was impossible for the ancient Indian state even 
to think of disallowing these disabilities, much less of removing 
them. Eq uality of all citizens before th e law did , therefore, not 
exists in ancient India to a great exFent. It is no doubt a Tad 
spectaele. We would all have felt prouder of our civilisation 
if the Smriti WTiters had imposed a higher punishment on the 
Brahmana culprit than on the Sudra one, since they recognjsed 
the sin of the former to be greater than that of iLe latter. We 
should, however, not forget that such iniquities and inequalit- 
ies existed in all civilisations, eastern and western, and have not 
completely disappeared even in modern times. If the fine for 
murdering a Sudra is lighter than that for murdering a Brah- 
mana, we should not forget that the wergeld for the head 
of a slave or serf was much smaller in Europe than that for 
the head of a knight or landlord. Limited exemption from 
taxation sometimes sanctioned by the ancient Indian state to 
the Brahmanas had its cqunta-^ar^ m the European polity, 
where the church and nobility enjoyed many more unjust ex- 
emptions down to the i8th century. Ancient Indian state 
did no doubt not believe in affording opportun.'ties to the 
son of a cobbler to become a premier; but such a phenomenon 
rarely occurred in ancient times, both in the west and the east. 
It will have to be admitted however by ever impartial critic 
that the ancient Indian state was not solicitous only for the 
interests of the Brahmanas; it tried to promote the material 
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and moral interests of all the castes; only it did not encourage 
one profession to trespass on the field of another; for society 
honestly bellved that these fields were predetermined by birth. 

The ideal of an all-India stale under an emperor ruling 
over the territories from the Himalayas to the sea was rccogrised 
as early as c, 1000 B.C. if not earlier. There were, however, 
only few occasions in ancient Indian hisloiy when it was ac- 
tually realised. The recognition of this ideal w^as probably 
a natural consequence of the realisation of the fundamental 
unity of India, — geographical, icligious and cultural. The 
ancient Indian polity, however, laid down that the empire 
should not be at the cost of local autonomy, culture and insti- 
tutions; it therefore laid down that the chafer aim tin or the 
emperor should remain content if his impel ial status is iccogni- 
sed by the offer cf a suitable tribute. He was not to annex the 
Ic'cal, provincial or district kingdc>ms; even if the heads of the 
latter had been defeated or had died fighting, some relaticfus 
of theirs were to be put on the throne on condition that they 
were willing to recognise the conqueror’s suzerainty. Local 
laws, customs and traditions were never to be interfered with 
by the conqueror. 

An all-India state powerful enough to bring about the 
unity of the country, and to defend it from foieign agression 
through a cooperative effort under the aegis of the Central 
Government but generous and considerate enough to peimit the 
existence of local governments following their owii customs and 
traditions and fostering their own culture and ideals vas thus 
the ideal of the ancient Indian polity. Curiously enough it is 
very much allied to our present ideal of a strong and united 
India' with full autonomy to provinces. Let us therefore 
analyse a little more closely this ideal and find out its strong 
and weak points as disclosed by our ancient hisloiy. 

The insistence of the political thinkers that a conqueror 
should allow the conquered king or state to retain his or its 
individuality in the feudal capacity undoubtedly produced many- 
good results. It permitted local culture, traditions and political 
institutions to develop more or less unhampered. It toned down 
provincial and dynastic jealousies and animo.sities; for an ambi- 
tious province or kingdom could at most aim at imposing its 
more or less nominal suzerainty over its neighbour; it could 
never aim at crushing its culture or wiping out its separate 
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exiitence. Warfare also tended to remain humane; neither 
side *had the danger of being completely wiped out, if it was 
defeated; it therefore did not generally stoop to unchivalrous 
and unapproved methods to avert a defeat or win a victory. 


While recognising that this ideal of an empire with a 
number of composite units governed by feudatory kings or 
republics had many good points about it, wt cannot remain 
oblivious to certain injurious results that sprang from it. The 
recommendation to recognise local autonomy by permitting 
the conquered king or state to continue in the feudatory capa- 
city eventually stood in the way ol e ffective unific ation of India . 
Most of the ancient Indian empires were merely loose federa- 
tions of a number of feudal kingdoms held together by master- 
ful personalities for a few decades. Most of his feudatories 
were usually entertaining imperial ambitions; for the political 
thinkers recognised that it was but a natural thing that each 
feudatory should aspire to the imperial status for himself. As 
a consequence big kingdoms and empires in ancient India were 
never in a state of equilibrium for a long time. There was 
a constant tussle going on for the coveted position of a chakra- 
vartin. It was the duty of each king to secure the expansion 
of his kingdom by attacking his neighbours when they were 
weak. Feudatories were therefore usually on the look out 
for an opportunity to rebel against the imperial powTr. Ninety 
percent of the wars in ancient Indian history would have Been 
avoided if the ideal of the Chakravartin had not been recommen- 
ded to every feudatory, and if its successful realiscr had not been 
prevented liom annexing the conquered state and compelled 
to permit it to continue to rule in the feudatory capacity. 


Ancient Indian political thinkers probably thought that 
there was nothing wrong in this ideal. Probably they felt that 
each king, state or province should have a sporting chance to 
be the leading state in the country at one time or another. 
Frequent wars no doubt thus became inevitable; they were, 
perhaps, felt to be necessary to keep up the martial spirit and 
traditions of the Kshatriyas. It did not matter very much 
whether Pataliputra, Kanauj or Avanti was to be the im- 
perial capital of India. Whatever province may be at the 
head of the empire, the culture, religion and language of the 
subordinate provinces did not suffer; for the conqueror was 
expressly required to respect and encourage local traditions, 
cultures and institutions. 
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Ancient Indians began to become growingly indifferent 
in the course of time to the necessity and desirability of a strong 
and stable central state. As monarchies became the order 
of the day from c, 400 A.D., the interstate struggles became 
dynastic wars for hegemony; people were not much interested 
in them because they knew that their local culture, laws and 
institutions would not be much affected, whatever may be the 
outcome of the struggle. Contending armies also fought not 
so much for their provinces as for their kings. There was hardly 
any patriotism in the real sense of the word. This ideal of 
federal- feudal empire, with full liberty to each constituent state 
to strike for the imperial status but without permission to forge 
a unitary empire after the conquest thus produced a state of 
continuous instability in ancient India. There were frequent 
wars, but they did not lead to the emergence of a strong and 
unitary state. The energy of the nation was unnecessarily 
wasted in interminable feuds, which only weakened the com- 
batants. The country as a whole became weak and fell an 
easy prey to the Muslim invaders. 

A glance at our history shows that India has prospered 
only when it had succeeded in evolving a strong central govern- 
ment. In the age of A^oka, Chandragupta II, and Akbar 
India was able to miike good progress because it had a strong 
Central Government? The same fact is at the root of the pro- 
gress made during the last 100 years. We cannot afford to forget 
the lessons of history when wc frame our new constitution. The 
principle which required a conqueror to continue the conque- 
red state in the feudal status whith its old laws and customs 
unaffected is the modern principle of provincial autonomy in 
the ancient language and garb. It vouchsafes to every local 
unit full freedom to develop along its own lines and culture. 
But wc cannot offord to give a standing permission to each 
province or state to have its own independent army and to make 
a bid for the hegemony over the rest, when it feels strong enough 
to do so. Our ancient political thinkers probably felt that such 
a permission should be regarded as fair in order that each 
state should have a sporting chance to be the leading power 
of Bharatavarsha at some time or other. This was a natural 
consequence of there being no representative government at 
the centre, where each constituent state or province could feel 
that it had a fair and just share of power, influence and re- 
presentation. With a popular government at the centre of 
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a representative character, modern polity can ill afford to 
permit the provinces or states to make a bid for all-India do- 
mination. Each province or state should have full autonomy and 
liberty to develop along its own lines, and to foster its o^n 
language and culture, but all^will have to subordinate their 
separatist tendency in order to forge a strong Union Government 
at the centre, powerful enough to defend the motherland and 
calpable enough to make India once more a mighty and flou- 
rishing country. 


Om tatsad Brnhmdrpanamastu, 


FINIS 
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tutional rulers, 241-2; should 
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strong central government, 

248-9 

Individual liberty and state, 37 
Infantry commander, 145 
Internal autonomy, of feu- 
datories, 225-6, 219 
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International relations, in time 
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Janaki republic, 78 
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Kamboja republic, 78 
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KarmasachivaSy 142 
Katyayana, author, 3 
Kaunapadanta, author, 3 
Kaundoparatha, a republic, 78 
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2-3; see Arthaidstra 
Kharavela and Parliament, 

IOI-3' 

King, origin of, 47-8; different 
types of, 20; in Vedic period, 
20, 33-4; how far hereditary, 
51-52; his election, 50-4; 
his status and powers, 57-8; 
conceptions about, 58-64; his 
divinity, 59-64; not infallible, 
62; his divinity in west, 62-3; 
as protector of Dharma, 64; 
as servant of the people, 64-5; 
as trusts of the people, 65; 
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legislative power, 1 1 1 
King-makers, 52 
Koliya republic, 81 
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Kshud raka - Mala va confede - 
racy, 22, 80 
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Laissez faire^ doctrine of, 36 
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remission in, 197; in cash or 
kind, 198; forfeiture for non- 
payment of, 199 
Land ownership, 199-203 
Laws, power of making, 109-1 1 
of Nature, 16 

Legislation, power of, 109-113 
Lichchhavi republic, 22,81-2 
Locke on origin of state, 115-16 
Lower House, 84 

M 

Madhuka trees, ownership of, 
211 

Madra republic, 79 
Magician, as the first king, 1 7 
Mahatiama^ 176 
Mahattara^ i74“5 
Makattarddhikaririy 175 
Mahabharata, its references to 
authors of political science, 2; 
administrative matters dis- 
cussed in, 4-5; on the origin 
of State, 12; on king’s 
election, 52 
Mahdbaladhikrita^ *45 ‘ 
Mahajanasammata, first king, 1 4 
Mahdkshapatalika, 141 
Mahdmdtra, 155, 233 
Mahdmdtya^ 122 
Mahamudrddhyakshay 144 
Mahdprachandadandanqyakay d 45 
Mahapratikdra, 144 
MahSsenSpatiy 145 


Mahasvapati, 145 
Mahdvyuhapaiiy 145 
Malaya republic, 80 
Malla republic, 8i 
Mandala theory, 207 
, Mandale^vara, 224 
Niafigo trees, ownership of, 
211 

Maryddd-dhurya, 146 
Mdtsyandyayay 13 
JIaula-bala, 146 

Mauryan administration, 233-5 
Military department, 145-7; 
Military force under civil 
officers, 158-160 
Mines, department of, 150, 
ownership of, 205; taxes on 
or royalties from, 205 
Ministers, their importance 
1 13-14; their number, 118; 
their qualifications, 128-9, 

1 3 1 ; their powers, 1 1 9-20 ; 
division of work among, 120-1 
procedure in the meetings of, 
125-8; revision of royal 
orders by, 126-7; qualifica- 
tions of, 128-30; their 
influence over king, 132-4; 
their appointment, 130-32; 
not always separate from 
departmental heads, 143,* 
number of Brahmanas among, 
132; total number of, 118; 
relations with king, 136-7; 
their portfolios, 125; their 
secretaries, 128; in Vcdic age, 

1 13-5; in later times, 116-7; 
in provincial administration 
117-8; minister- controlled 
state, 134 

Mint, superintend of, 150 
Monarchy, types of, 20 
Moriya republic, 81 
Mudradhipa, 144 

N 

NddUy the name of a division, 
166 

Ndradasmriti on Golden Age, 14 
Nationality and State, 28 
Nature, laws of, 16 
NaVy, 147 

Msrishfdrtha duta, 222 
Pfydyakaranikay 152 
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o 

Octroi, 1 51 

Ownership in forests, 209-10; 
of trees, 21 1; in waste land, 
210; in arable land, 199-203; 
in mines, 210; iu- treasiiu^ 
trove®/ 210 I 


Palace department, 144-5 
Pdldgala, 'a. ratnin^ 115 
Padchamandaliy village council, 

Pandita, minister for religion, 

124,153-4 

Panini, on republics, 78; 

importance of his work, 7 
Panyddhyaksha^ 1 5 1 
Paramount power; its control 
over feudatories, 224-7 
Parasara, author, 2-3 
Parliament, see under Central 
Assembly and Paura-Janapada- 
sabhd; under Kharavcla, 102 
Party factions, 87 
Passport officer, 144 
Pataliputra, government of, 
169-70 

Pdthaka, a subdivision, 156 
Patriarch, 18 
Patriotism, 43-45 
Pattyadhyaksha, 145 
Paura-jdnapada-sablid, 10 1-9; not 
in ihc Rdmayandy 101-2, or in 
Smritis, 103-4; or in the 
Mrichchhakatika^ 106; not in 
inscriptions, 108-9; its sup- 
posed powers, loi 
Pisuna, an author, 3 
Poet-laureate, 144 
Political Agent, 227 
Political obligations, grounds 
for, 45-6; 

Political science, its writers, 
i; relative importance of, 3; 
contents of the lost works 
on, 2-3; why original works 
upon it not written in later 
times, 8-10; becomes a 
secular science, 35 
Portfolios, 120-7; combination 
of, 128 

Popular assemblies at Centre 


in Vedic times, 95-99; in 
later times, loi-iio; in pro- 
vinces, 1 61 ; in districts, 163-4; 
in Tehsils, 166; in towns, 
167-8 

Pradvivaka, 124, 152 
^PrakritiSy seven, 25-7; 5 
Prarridtdy 148 
Pratihardy 144 
Pratinidhiy a minister, I22 
; Priest as the first king, 17 
Prime-minister, 122 
Primogeniture, 55 
Prince, training of, 56, 67 
Privileged classes, 39-40 
Provincial administration, 
157-60 

Pngdy village court, 182 
j PurohitUy his influence on 
administration, 127; his place 
in ministry, 114; 120; his 

duties, 1 21 -2 

Purukutsa, king, his semi- 
divinity, 59 

Pustapaldy record officer, 163 

Q 

Quarter-master General, 145 
Queen, her powers, 57; her 
position among ratnins, 114 

R 

Rajadliarmaparvariy topics dis- 
cussed in, 4 
Rdjakritahy 52 
Rdjanitikdnday 1 1 
Rdjanitiprakdia 1 1 
Rdjan, meaning of, 82 
Rajasuya sacrifice, 19 
Rajjuka, 160-1 

Ramachandra Pant Amatya, 
an author, 1 1 

Rdmdyanay on king’s election, 
52; and Paurajdnapadasabhdy 
102-3 

Ranabhdnddgdrddhipay 1 45 
Rdshfray 156; 19 
Rdshiramahaitaray 1 62-3 
RathSdhipatiy 145 . 

Rathakdra, a ratniriy 114 
Ratnins^ 114-6 

Rebellion, right of, G8-9; 8 
Record office, 140- 1 
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Record officer, 164, 141 
^Recruitment of officers, 154-5 
Regency council, 56 
Religous endowments officer, 
153 

Reporters, 141 
Representative system, 100 
Republics, evidence of their 
existence, 71-4; were they j 
democracies ? 74 ; ruling 
power in, generally with Ksha 
triyas, 75 ; in Vedica ge, 76-77 ; 
in the Punjab, 78-9; in 
Sindh and Kajputana, 80; 
in northern Bihar and 
Gorakhpur, 81-2; their con- 
stitution and administration, 
82-91; their Central Assem- 
bly and its powers, 83-87; 
party factions in, 86-91; 
tribal consciousness in, 92-93; 
how and when they disap- 
peared, 93-4 

Resident, his control over 
feudatories, 224, 227 
Revenue minister, 125, 147-8 
fUgveda^ references to govern- 
ment in, 1-2 
Rousseau, 12 
Royal astrologer, 144 
Royal household, 144 • 

Royal messengers, 142 
Royal physician, 144 
Rudradaman, 53 

S 

Sabkd, in Vedic times, 95-6; 
in agrahdra villages, 177-9 
Sachivdyatta^tantra^ 134 
Sdhaniyay 145 

Sika-Kushana age, govern- 
ment in, 235-6 
Sakya republic, 81 
Salt tax, 205 
Samdharidy 190 
SdmaniaSy 224 

Samayay not legislative enact- 
ments, 10 \ 

Samiti in Vedic times, 76, 95-7; 
its powers, 98-99; its disap 
pearance, 99*100 
Saulkikdy 203 
Samrdty 20 

Sdnliparvanyio^xcs discussed in, 4 


iappers and Miners, 147 
Sapta prakritisy 2 -7, 46' 
Sashthddhikritay 148 
Schools of polity, 3 
Secretariate, officers, 139-40; 
Central, its function of su- 
-^rvisiou ^and control, 141-2; 
its emissaries, 142 
Secretary to cabinet, 128 
Semi-secular literature, deve- 
lopment of, I 
Sibi republic, 80 
Specialisation in studief, 2 
Spies, 150, 223, 225 
Sramanamahdmdtyay 153 
Srotriya and taxes, 194-5 
State, theories of its origin 
12-13; types, 19-23; con- 
federation of, 22; composite, 
22; unitary, 22-3; regarded 
as an instrument of weal 
and not of coersion, 24 ; 
its limbs or seven consti- 
tuents, 25-7; how far was 
unity of language and race 
regarded as essential for it, 
28; its aims, 29-30; how far 
theocratic, 33-4; scope of its 
activity, 35-7; and individual 
freedom, 37; grounds for 
obligation to, 45-6; its 
lagislative powers, 109-12; 
its sources of income, 196-2 1 1 ; 
its items of expenditure, 212-4; 
its Reserve Fund, 213 
Sub-commitees of village 
councils, ! 79-80 
Sub-feudatories, 224 
Sudras, injustice to, 21, 245; 
courtesy to, 105 
Sukranltiy 2, 10 
Sulaiman, author, 218 
Sulkddhyaksha^ 151 
Superintendent, of coui trsans, 
150; of cattle, 148; of cur- 
rency, 150; of palace, 144; of 
markets, 151 ; of tolls, 151 ; of 
waste land, 148; of wine, 150; 
^>fmint, 150; of weaving, 150 
Svardty 77 

T 

Takshila, rebellion of, 108 
Tax-collectors, igo 
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Taxation, in Vedicage, 188-90 
Tehsll administration, 165-6 
Temple property, tax on, 195-6 
Territorial divisions, 150-7 
Theft, government’s respon- 
sibility to compensate for, 

107, 153 . 

Theor-'-^y, 29-35 
Tolls, 151; superintendent of, 
203- 

Tours, for inspection, 141 
Town administration, 166-7 
Town council, 168-9 
Training of the prince, 56, 67 
Treasurer, 125 

Treasurerc-trovc, ownership 
of, 210 

Treasury, 148-9 
Tribal state, 24-25, 231-2 
Tributes, 225, 21 1 
' Trigartasashtha republic, 78 
Tyrants, to be opposed, 68; 
killed by people, 68 

U 

Unrighteous war, 216-7 
Untouchables, 245 
Upardjas^ meaning of, 82 
Upper House, 84 
Ur, village assembly, 1 76 
Usanas, author, 

Uttarakuru, a kingless state, 21 
' Uttaramadra, a kingless state, 
21 

Uttaramerur sablid constitution, 
178-9 

V 

Vairdjya, 20-22 
Vdrika, 168 

Vatavyadhi, an author, 3 
Vcdic ago, government in, 
231-2 

Vidatha, an assembly of the 
learned, 96 
Videha republic, 81 
Village accountant, 173 
Village Assembly, Primary, a 
truly democratic body, 40; 
number of its members, 1 74, 
176-7; its meeting, 186; its 
powers, 186 

Village councils, and headman, 
1 7 1 -2 ; among republics, 9 1 ; 


control of central Govern- 
ment over, 187-8; its deve- 
lopment, 174-75; powers of, 
182-5; Tamil country, 
176-82; in northern India, 

! ^ 74 “ 5 J Karnatak, Maha- 

rashtra, and Gujarat, 174; 
in Gupta administration, 175; 
its Sub-committces, 179 ; 
qualifications of the members 
, of, 178; selection of the 
! members of, 178-9; their 
' functions, 181; sources of 
i revenues of, 185-6; its method 
j of work, 186; why they worked 
I successfully, 182-83; possi- 
! bility of their revival, 243 
Village disputes, 181-2 
Village groups as adminis- 
trative unites, 164-5 
Vinayasthitisthdpaka, 153 
Virajas, first king, 13 
Vis, 18 

Visdldksha, abthor, 2 
Vishayapati, 162-3 
i Vispati, 18, 231 
Voting, 182-3, 88, 98-9, 238 
1 Vrishni republic, 81 

i W 

! War, righteous rules of, 219- 
I 220; unrighteous, rules of, 
220-1; causes of, 219 
: War minister, 122-3 
[ Warden of the marches 146 
! Waste land, ownership of, 
I 210 

Weavers, tax on, 205 
i Weaving, superintendent of, 

! 149-50 

! Wcrgeld, 41 

j Widows, right of inheritance 
! of, 211-2 

I Wine, i.ix (jn, 205; superin* 
i tendent of, 150 
Women and administration, 

56-7 

Writ, 139 


Yaudheya republic, 79 
Vukta, 7 

Yuvaraja, his training, 56-7; 
in ministry, 114 



